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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 



Ai biography is a sp^cips of history which records the 
lives and characters of remarkable persons, it con^r- 
qiiently becomes an intcrsetinp subji-ct, andisofpt-n- 
eral utility. Ft would be but fair to .nssert, that ulnioKt 
every civilized nation on the globe has, at one period 
or other, produced distinguished individuals in various 
stations of life. 

Mr. Jefferson, the President of the United States of 
America, in his *» ^otes on Virginia^'''* thus speaks in 
ansH'er to the assertion of the Abbfe Kaynal, that " Auie- 
rica has not yet produced one good po«-t, one able math- 
ematician, one man of genius, in a single art. or a sin- 
gle science." — " When" we shall have existed as a na- 
tion," says 5Ir. J. " as long as the Greeks did before 
they produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the 
French a Rarino and Voltaire, the English a Shak- 
sp<^are and Milton, should this reproach be still true 
we will inquire from what unfriendly causes it has 
proceeded, that tire olhei- coant/ies'ol^'EMn^pe'urd quar- 
ters of the eart*i*shpl' no* .'fi\5e inrrribcd Ary ftprr.e in 
the roll of pd^trj jIn waf \^* hav^ prrdrcefl %, Wftsh- 
ingtim, whoso memoiy will 'be adored 'while liberty 
shall have votaries j' vhos« itomj) w^l tfiumph over 
time, and will in futuifagcs-ins-jme -ills just station 
among the most c%iebrai<-'«t jv^hi^ of the world, 
when that wretched i)hilospphy shall be forgotten 
which would arraMge li'm'aTitfhg'lhe iftj^enrracies of 
nature. In physift, tir^j'/ljife'pAdlicM a r]^A»KLm, 
than whom no onc^of tht presevit age -hiw made more 
imjiortant discoveries, nor has enriched philosophy with 
more, or more ingenious solutions of the phenomena of 
natup}. We have supposed Mr. Rittcnhouse second to 
no astronomer living ; that in genius bo must be the 
first, b<>canse be is self tauglit," &:c. 

In philosophy, England can boast of a Bacon, the 
most emient professor in this science the world has ev- 
er produced. TJic Essays of this great writer is one of 
the best proofs we can adduce of his transcendent abili- 
ties ; aAd America claims the enlightened F«ARKLiif. 
a man who has not left his equal behind him, and 
whose Life and Writings are the subject of the follow- 
ing sheets. 



ir PREFACE. 

To ray morn in this place of our Author would be an- 
ticipating what is Jiereofter mentioned : it will there- 
fore only be necessary to add, that due attention has 
been paid in the selection of such of his productions as 
may be adapted to general perusal. The following let- 
ter fVom the celebrated Dr. Price to a gentlemen in Phi- 
ladelphia, upon the subject of Dr. Franklin's memoirs 
of his own life, will not, it is presumed, beconsidor- 
ed inapplicable:— 

«« HACKNEY, JUNE 19, 1790. 

«* DiAK SiK,— 

'* I AM hardly able to tell you how kindly I tare the 
letters with which you favour me. Your last, contain- 
ing an account of the death of our e]A:ellent Inend, lir 
Franklin, and the circumstances attending it, deserves 
my particular gratitude. 'I'he account which he .has 
left of his life will show, in a striking example, how a 
man, by talents, industiy, and integrity, may rise trom 
obscurity to the first eminence and consequence in the 
world ; but it brings his history no lower than the year 
1757, and I understand that since he sent over the coinr, 
which r have read, he has been able to make no addi- 
tions to it. It is with melancholy regret that I think 
of his death ; but to death we are all bound by the ine- 
vocablo9.clerof.nAture,»and Iq Ip^kw^afonnrard to it, 
thera is«««nifor» f^nJ^irtJ^aMoto refitfcMhat w« have 
not lMd*iii ^tAA and thalcAAe uienlSand virtaouf 
shall meet in a better coOfntfy be^dutf tile erave. 

** Dr. Prapklim in rhelasi Xeiteti received fVom him, 
after meiitioniita^is 2i^«2i9 i0i{i|iitieii, observes, that 
it has been JtiniMvpBi^Hiy^he 2 Author of Nature, 
that, as we draw neare/Aie iSbncl&sion of life, we ara 
fUmishe<Lm!t«i*4ioi^eM^9H^n u; fVum it, amongst 
which on«,t)fllie 8tr«»igifi«>if tke-loss of dear friends. 
I was delightedSwifh ttfe}c4B90ift^<>P S?^^ i" ynur let- 
ter of the honour shown to his memory m Philadelphia, 
and by Congress ; and yesterday I received a high ad- 
ditional pleasure, by being informed tliat the National 
Assembly of France had determined to go into mourn- 
ing for him. What a glorious scene is opened there !— 
The annals of the worid f\imish no parallel to it. One 
of the honours of our departed fhend is, that be has 
Mntributed much to it. 

" I am, with great respect, 

« Your obliged and very humble servant, 

"RICHARD PRICE » 
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Mt Dbab Son, 

I HATB amused myself witb cdlecting some little 
anecdotes of my family. You may remember the in- 
quiries I made, when you were with me in England, 
among such of my relations as were then living } ana 
the journey I undertook for that purpose. To be ac- 

auainted with the particulars of my parentage and 
fe. many of which are unknown to you, I flatter my- 
selr will afford the same pleasure to you as to me. I 
shall relate them upon paper ; it will be an agreeable 
employment of a week's uninterrupted leisure, which 
Ipromise myself during my present retirement in the 
country. There are also other motives which induce 
me to the undertaking. From the bosom of poverty 
and obscurity, in which I drew my first breath, and 
spent my earliest years, I have raised myself to a 
state of opulence, and to some degree of celebritv in 
the world. A constant good fortune has attend ca me 
through every period of life to my jn^sent advanced 
age ; and my descendants may be desirous of learning 
what were the means of which T made use, and which, 
tlianks to the assisting hand of Providence, have proved 
so eminently successful. They may, also, should thev 
ever be placed in a similar situation, derive some aa- 
▼antage from my narrative. 

When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity 
I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that were 
the offer made me, I would engage to run again from 
beginning to end, the same career of life. AH I would 
ask, should be the privilege of an author, to correct, in 
a second edition, certain errors of the nrst. I could 
wish, likewise, if it were in my power, to change some 
trivi:d incidents and events for others mart', favourable. 
Wrre this, howeviT, denied me, still would I not de- 
cline the offer. Hut since a rjpetllion of ISl^^^xwxislw 
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i,akf plaro, t.hor;: !<< notliMie uliirli, in inv n|>iTi»rJ7», ^ 
nearly n'srmhli's it, h< to call to mind ail its cimi w- 
rtaiif.*!*, aii'l, to nnJ r ih^ir rin •mlinmcf mcire diis-71- 
W", roinrnit them to writincr. Ry thi?s nnplovMiK mr- 
sclf, r Hliall yl»-ld to th« inrlimtii)n, so natural in nid 
mfM, to talk of thenisHvps and their exploits, and may 
fn'rly follow my hent, without hi'injr tirrsonic to thoRe 
who, from respt^ct to my aae, miglit think thomsflves 
oMii;ed to ll.-<ten to me ; as they will bo at liberty to 
read me or not as they pl'^nse. In fine —and I may 
nfs well avow it, since nobody wonla belicvo me 
were I to deny it — T shall, perhaps, by this employ- 
m?nt, jrratify mv vanity. Scarcely, indeed have I ev- 
er heard or rea(\ the introductory phrase " / may tmy 
vithout vanity," but Pome strikmi; and characteristic 
instance of vanity has immediately followed. The 
jrenerality of men hate vanity in others, however 
rtronply they may be tinctured with it themselves : 
for mvself, I pay obeisance to it wherever I meet 
with it, persuaded that it is advantajjeous, as w»;Il 
to the individual whom it governs, as to those who 
»re within the sphere of its influence. Of consequence, 
it would, in many cases, not be wholly absurd, that 
a man should count his vanity among the other 
sweets of life, and give thanks to rrovidcnce for the 
blessing. 

And here let me with all humility acknowledge, that 
to Divine Providence [ am indebted for the felicity I 
have hitherto enjoyed. Tt is that power alone which 
has fkimished me with the means I have employed, and 
that has crowned them with success. My faith in this 
respect, leads me to hope, thoush I cannot count upon 
it that the Divine goodness will still be exercised to- 
wards me, either by prolonging the duration of my 
happiness to the close of life, or by giving me fortitude 
to support any melancholy reverse, which may happen 
to me, as to so many others. My fiiturc fortune is un- 
Icnown but to Him' in whose hand is our destiny, and 
who cau make our very afflictions subservient to our 
benefit. 

One of my my uncles, desirous, like myself, of collect- 
ing anecdotes of our family, gave me some notes from 
which [ have derived many particulars resi>*»ctincr our 
ancestors. From these I learn that they had lived in 
the same villaeJ (Eaton in Northamptonshire,) upon 
a freehold of about thirty acres, for the space at least 
of three hundr^^d years. How lonjr th'^y had resided 
there, prior to that period, mv uncle had b"en unable 
to discover; probably ever since th*? institutinn ofsur- 
■ames, wh?n tliey took the appellation of Franklin, 
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which had fnnnerly been the name of a particular order 
of individuals.* 

This petty estate would not have sufficed for tlieir 
■uhsistence, had they not added the trade of blacksmith, 
which was perpetuated in the family down to my un- 
cle's time, the eldest son having been uniformly brought 
up to this employment : a custom which botn he and 
my father observed with respect to their eldest sons. 

In the researches I made at Eaton. I found no ac- 
count of their births, marriages, ana deaths, earlier 
than the year 1555, the parish re|;ister not extending 
fhrther back than that penod. This register informed 
me that I was the youngest son of the youngest branch 
of the family, counting five generations. My grand- 
father, Thomas, was born in 1598, lived at Eaton till 
he was too old to continue his trade, when he retired 
to Banbury, in Oxfordshire, where his son John, who 
was a dyer, resided, and with whom my father was 
apprenticed. He died, and was buried there : we saw 

^ As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common 
name of an order or rank in England, see Judge For- 
tesque. D« laudibus legum Jivglia, written about the 
year 1412, in which is the following passage, to show 
that good Juries might easily be formed in any part of 
England. 

** Regio etiam ilia, ita respcrsa refertaque est poue»- 
§orihua ierrarum et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam 
parva reperiri non poterit, in qua non estluf mt7««, arm- 
ger,ve\ pater-familias, qualis ibidem yranJUinvulgariter 
nuncupatnr, magnisdltatus possession ibus, nee non li- 
bcre tencntes et alii valecti plurimi, suis patrimoniis suf- 
flcinntes, ad faciendum juratam, in forma prasnotata." 
" Moreover, the same country is so filled and replen- 
ished with landed menne, that therein so small a thorpe 
cannot be found wherein dwelleth not a knight, an es- 
quire, or such an householder as is there commonly coll- 
ed 9. franklin enriched with great possessions ; and al- 
so other freeholders and many yeomen, able for their 
livelihoods to make a jury in form aforementioned.*' 
r Old Trmuladon, 
Chaucer too rall.4 his country gentleman a framkUn , 
and a/te.r describing his good housekeeping, thus char- 
acterises him : — 

This worthy franklin bore a purse of silk 
Fixed to his girdle, white as morning milk ; 
Knight of the shire, first justice at the assize, 
To help the poor, the doubtfkil to advise. 
In all employments, generous, just he proved. 
Bcnown*d fvw courtesy, by all beloved. 



J 
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his monument in 1758. Ilin eldest son lived inHV-^^ 
fiunily housn at Eaton, which he betjiiealhcd, with t.Jtme 
land belonging to it, to his only daughter j who, in 
concert with her husband, Mr. Fisher of WcIlingL»<y. 
rough, afterwards sold it to Mr. Etiled, the presej^r 
proprietor. 

My ETandfather had four surviving sons, Thomas, 
John, Benjamin, and Josia.«u I shall give you such par- 
ticulars or them as my memory will furnish, not hav- 
ing my papers here, in which you will find a more mi- 
nute account, if they iire not lost during my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith under 
his fkther; but, possessing a good natural imdurstand- 
ing, he improved it by study, at the solicitation of a 
^ntleman of the name of ralmer, who was at that 
time the principal inhabitant of the village, and who 
encouraged, in like manner, all my uncles to cultivate 
their mmds. Thomas thus rendered himself compe- 
tent to the Ainctions of a country attorney; soon be- 
came an essential personage in the affairs of the vil- 
lage ; and was one of the chief movers of every public 
enterprise, as well relative to the country as the town 
cmT Northampton. A variety of remarkable incidents 
were told us of him at Eaton. After enjoying the es- • 
teem and patronage of Lord Halifax, he died January 
6, 1702, precisely four years before I was bom. The 
recital that was made us of his life and character, by 
some aged persons of the village, struck you, I remem- 
ber, as extracH-dinary, from its analogy to what you 
knew of myself. " Had he died," said you, "just 
four years later, one might have supposed a transmi- 
ip^on of souls." 

John, to the best of my belief, was brought up to the 
trade of a wool-dyer. 

Benjamin served his apprenticeshi]) in London to a 
ailk-dyer. He was an industrious man : I remember 
him well; for, while I was a child, he Joined my flsir 
ther at Boston, and lived for some years in the house 
with us. A particular affection had always subsisted 
between my &ther and him ; and I was his godson. 
He uriTed to a great age. He left behind him two 
quarto Tolumes of poems in mani|script, consisting <^ 
uttla Aigitive pieces addressed to his friends. He had 
invent^ a short hand^ which he taught me, but, hav- 
ing never made use of it, I have now forgotten it. He 
was a man of piety, and a constant attendant on the 
bMtjinreachers, whose sermons he took a pleasure in 
writing down according to the expeditory method Im 
had devised. Many volumes were thus collected bjr 
him. He was also extremely fond of politics ; too 
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much so, perhaps, for hin situation. I Intnly found in 
London a collection which he had made of nil (he 
principal pamphlets relative to public affairs, from the 
year 1641 to 1717. Many volumes are wantincr, as 
appears by the series of numbers ; but there ^aill re- 
main eight in folio, and twenty-four in quai-to and 
octavo. The collection had fallen into the hands vX a 
second-hand bookseller, who, knowing nie by having 
sold me some bookri, brought it to me. My uncle, it 
seems, had left it behind him on his d(>parture fur 
America, about fifty years ago. I found various notes 
of his writing in the margin. His grandson, Samuel, is 
now living at Boston. 

Our humble family had early embraced the Refor- 
mation. They remained faithfully attached during the 
reign of Queen Mary, when they were in danger of 
being molested on account of their zeal agaiuiit Po- 
pery. They had an English Bible, and to conceal it 
the more securely, they conceived the project of fas- 
tening it open, with packthreads across the leaves, 
on the inside ot the lid of the close-stool. When my 
great-ffrandfather wished to read to his family, he re- 
versed the lid of the close-stool upon his knees, and 
passed the leaves fVom one side to the other, which 
were held down on each by the packthread. One of 
the children was stationed at the door, to give notice 
if he saw tlie proctor (an officer of the spiritual court) 
make his appearance ; in that case, the lid was re- 
stored to its place, with the Bible concealed under it 
as before. 1 had this anecdote from my uncle Ben- 
jamin. 

The whole family preserved its attachment to the 
Church of England, till towards the close of the reign 
of Charles II. when certain ministers, who had been 
rejected as nonconfurmists, having held conventicles 
in Northamptonshire, they were joined by Benjamin 
and Josias, who adhered to them ever after. The rest 
of the family continued in the episcopal church. 

My father, Josias, married early in life. He went 
with his wife and three children, to New England, 
about the year 1683. Conventicles being at that time 
prohibited by law, and fVequently disturbed, some 
considerable persons of his acquaintance determined 
to go to Amenco, where they hoped to eqjoy the fVee 
exercise of their religion, and my father was prevailed 
on to accompanv them. 

My fkther had also, by the same wife, four children 
bom in America, and ten others by a second wife, 
making in all seventeen. I remember to have seen 
thirteen seated together at his table, who all «rrc<«4. 
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at yearn of maturity, and won* married. I w 
!hA of the sons, and tlio yoiinfrrst child, exreptii 
daiii^htrrn. I was Inirn at Boston, in Xcw Eni 
My mother, tlin »ccond wife, was Al)iah Folg(*r, d 
tnr of Vo.U'T Fol^r, one of the first colonists of 
England, of whom Cotton Matlier makes honoi 
mention, in h\« Eccle<>ia«tical History of that pro' 
as " apiou$ and learned £n/r/iVAnian,'* if I rightly 
feet his exproMiion?. I have been told of hia h 
written a variety of little pieces ; but there appc 
be only one in print, which I met with many 
a{ro. It was puhliiihed in the year IG75, and is in 
liar verse, a^ccably to the taste of the tiinea ai 
countr>'. The author addresses himself to the gi 
ors for the time being, speaks for lihr^rty of conac 
and in fhvoiir of the anabaptists, qiiakcrs, and 
sectaries, who had suffered persecution. To thii 
socution ho attributes the wars witli the native 
other calamities which afflicted the country, reji 
them as the Judgments of (Jml in punishment of i 
ous an ofTi'nce, and hn exhorts the government t 
repeal of laws so contrary to charity. The noe 

fiearcd to be written with a manly freedom and a 
ng simplicity. I recollect the six concluding 
though I have forgotten the order of words of Ih 
first ; the sense of which was, that his censures 
dictated by benevolence, and that, of consequen 
wished to he known a.« the author ; because, said 
hate ftom my very soul dissimulation. 

Prom Sherburne,* where I dwell, 

I therefore put my name. 
Your flriend, who means you well. 

Peter Folc 
My brothers wers all put apprentices to dif 
tmdcs. With respect to myself, J was sent, i 
ago of eight years, to a gnimmar-school. My 
destined me lor the church, and aln>ady regnrde 
as the chafilain of my fauiilv. Tlie promptitndf 
which, from my infancy, I had learned to read, 
do not rememlter to have been ever witliout th 
qolrement, and the encourag'^ment of his friends 
''^Miured him that I should one day certainly bee 
man C|f letters, conflrmi^d him in this design'. M 
Je Benjifiniin approved al.^o of the scheme, and pi 
td to give me all his vnlumes of sermons, writtc 
<avcsald, in the short-hand of his invention, if I ' 
-co tlie paiR'f to Icum it. 

• Town in the Island of Nantucket 
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I remained, however, scarcely n year at theenm- 
mnr-school, altlioiiph, in tliJH '^hoh interval, f bad 
rinen from the middle to the head of my class, fVom 
thence tu the rlasn immciliately above, and was to 
pass, at the end of the year, to the one next in order. 
But my father, burdened with a numerous fiunily, 
found that he was inrapable, without subjecting him- 
fli-lf todiHicultie^i, of providing for the exiienses of a 
colleinnte education ; and considering, besides, as 1 
heard him say to his friend?, that persons so edueated 
were often pooriy provided for, he renounced his fint 
intentions, took me firom the grammar-school, and sent 
me to a school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a 
Mr. Ceorgc RrownwcII, who was a skilful master, and 
succeeded very well in his profession by employbij; 
gentle means only, and such as were calculated to en- 
eourage his scholars. lJnd(;r him I soon acquired an 
excellent hand ; but 1 failed in arithmetic, and made 
tlierefn no sort of progress. 

At ten years of age, T was called home to assist my 
fkther in nis occupation, which was that of a soap-boiler 
and tallow-chandler ; a business to which he had serv- 
ed no apprenticeship, but which he embraced on hia 
arrival in New England, because he found his own, 
that of a dyer, in too little reqncf:t to enable him to 
maintain his Aimily. I was accordingly em^doyed in 
cutting the wicks, filling the moulds, taking care of 
the shop, carrying messages, &:c. 

This business displeased me, and 1 felt a strong in- 
clination for a sea life ; but my father set his fhce 
against it. The vicinity of the water, however, gave 
me frequent opportunities of venturing myselr both 
upon and within it, and I soon acquired the ait of 
■wimming, and of managing a boat. When embarked 
with other children, the helm was commonly deputed 
to me, particularly on difficult occasions : and, in every 
other project, I was almost always the leader of the 
troop, whom I sometimes involved' in embarrassments. 
I shall give an instince of this which demonstrates an 
early disposition of mind for public enterprises, though 
the one in qucKtion was not conducted by justice. 

The mill pond was terminated on one side hy a 
marsh, upon the ttorders of which we were accustom- 
ed to take our stand, at high water, to angle for small 
fish. By dint of walking, we had converted the. place 
Into a perfect quacmire. My projiosal was to erect a 
wharf that should afford us firm footing ; and I point- 
ed out to my companions a large heap of stones, In- 
tended for the iHiilding of a new bouse near the marsh, 
and which were well adapted for our purpose. Ac- 
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a similar kind. Thus accustomed, fh)in my infkncy, 
to the utmost inattention as to these objects, I have 
been perfectly regardless of what kind of food was 
before me ; and I pay so little attention to it even 
now, tliat it would be a hard matter for me to recol- 
lect, a few hours after I had dined, of what my dinner 
bad consisted. When travelling, I have narticnlarlv 
experienced the advantage of this habit ; for it has of- 
ten happened to me to be in company with persons, 
who, tetving a more delicate, because a more exercised 
taste, have suffered in manv cases copsiderable inconve- 
nience; while, as to myself, I have had nothing to desire. 
My mother was likewise possessed of an excelk^nt 
constitution. She suckled all her ten children, and I 
never heard either her or my father complain of any 
oUier disorder than that of which they died ; my father 
at the age of eiglity-seven, and my mother at eighty- 
five. They are buried together at Boston, where, a 
taw years ago, I placed a marble over their grave, with 
this mscription : — 

«< H£RE LIES JOSIAS FRANKLIN 
AND ABIAH HIS WIFE : 
" They lived together with reciprocal affection for 
fifty-nine years j and without private fortune, with- 
out lucrative employment, by assiduous labour and 
honest industry, decently supported a numerous family, 
and educated with success, thirteen children, and sev- 
grandchildren. Let this example, reader, encouage 
thee diligently to discharge the duties of thy 
calling, and to rely on the support of Divine 
Providence. 

** HB WAS PIOUS ARD FRUDSRT, 
** SHB DI8CRBKT AND VIRTUOUS. 

*< Their youngest son, from a sentiment of filial duty, 
conseoates this stone to their memory.'* 

I peieeiTe, bv my rambling digressioDs, that I am 
growing (rfd. But we do not dren for a pnvaCe compa- 
ny as mr a formal ball. This deserves, perhaps, the 
name of negligence. 

To return, I thus continued employed in my fMiet*B 
trade for the space of two years 3 that is to eaj. till I 
arrived at twelve years of age. About this time my 
brother John, who had served his apprenticeship in 
London, having quitted my fhther, and being married / 
and settled in business on his own account at Rhode ' 
Island, I was destined, to all appearance, to euiQ^^ 
bis place, and be a candle-maket «\\ vcv^ \\te \ >wisX xss^ 
dislike to this occupation contmuViv^, xiv^ fe»\«H»^^ 
i^tpKbetuive, that, if a mote apofc^XAa ouft x»«t» ""i^ 
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offered mc, [ niisht play the tniant am] r^capc to nea: 
cut, to his extreme iiiortilicutijn, my tmithcr Josiaa hau 
done. He th»>rrforc touk uiu KiMiii^tiiiit-s to hcc ma- 
sons, coo|K.>r8, brn/icrs. joiners, and ntlier nicclianictf, 
employed at their work i in ordor to di:icover the bent 
of my inclination, and lix it if he could upon some oc- 
cupation that might rt.'tain me on shore. I Jiave since, 
in consjequcnce of these visit:?, derived no small plea- 
sure from seeing skilAiI workmen handle their tools ; 
and it has nroved of considerable benefit, to have ac- 
quired thereW suflicient knowledge to be able to make 
little things for myself, when I have had no mechanic 
at hand, and to construct small machines for my experi- 
nieuts, while the idea I have conceived has been fresh 
and stnmgly impressed on my imagination. 

Aly f-ither at length decided that I should be a cut- 
ler, and I was placed for some days upon trial with my 
cousin Samuel, son of my uncle Benjamin, who 
had learned this trade in London, and had established 
himself at Ho.^ttm. But the premium he required for 
my apprenticesiiip displeasing my father, I was recall- 
ed home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately fond 
of reading, and I laid out in b(K>ks all the money I 
could pnKure. I was particularly pleased with ac- 
counts of voyages. My first acquisition was Bunyan's 
collection in small separate volumes. These I aAer- 
wards sold in order to buy an historic-al collection by 
R. Burton, which consisted of small cheap volumes, 
amounting in all to about forty or fifty. My father's 
little library was principally made up of books of prac- 
tical and polemical theology. I read the greatest part 
of them. 1 have since often regretted, that at a time 
when 1 had so great a thirst for knowledge, more 
eligible books had not fallen into my hands, as it wai 
then a point decided that I should not be educated for 
the church. There was also among my father's books 
Plutarch's Lives, in which I read continually, and I 
■till regard as advantageously emjdoyed the time I de- 
voted to them. I found besides a work of De Foe's, 
entitled an Essay on Projects from which, perhaps, I 
derived impressions that have since influenced some of 
the principal events of my life. 

My iDclijiation for books at last determined my flb- 
ther to make me a printer, though ho had already a 
aon in tiiat profession. My brother had returned from 
England in 1717, with a press and types, in order to 
establish a printing-house at Boston. This business 

r leased me much better than that of my fkther, though 
Aad BtUl a predilection fur the sea. To prevent the 
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effects which might result from this inclmation, my 
fiither was impatient to see me engaged with my hroth> 
er. I held bark for some time ; at length, however, I 
suffered myself to be persuaded, and signed my inden- 
tures, being then only twelve years of age. It was 
agreed that I should serve as an apprentice to the age oi 
twentv-one, and should receive Journeyman's wages 
only during the last year. 

In a very short time I made ^at proficiency in this 
business, and became scry serviceable to my brother. 
1 had now an opportunity of procuring better books 
The acquaintance) I necessarily formed with booksel- 
lers* apprentices, enabled me to borrow a volume now 
and then, which I never failed to return punctually 
and without injury. How often has it happened to me 
to pejts the gn^ater part of the night in reading by my 
bedside, when the book had been lent me in the eve- 
ning, and was to be returned the next morning, lest 
it might be missed or wanted. 

At length Mr. Mattbew Adams, an ingenious trades- 
man, who had a handsome collection of books, and 
who frequented our printing-house, took notice of me. 
He invited me to see his library, and had the goodness 
to lend me any books I was desirous cf reading. I 
then took a strange fancy for poetry, and composed 
several little pieces. My brother, thinking he might 
find his account in it, encouraged mc and engaged me 
to write two balladts. One,~caIled the Light-House 
Tragedy, contained an account of the shipwreck of 
Captain Worthilake, and his two daughters : the other 
was a sailor's song on the capture of the noted pirate : 
called TVocA, or Black-Beard. They were wretched 
verses in point of style, mere blindmen's ditties. When 
printed, he de^iatcned me about the town to sell them. 
The first had a prodigious run, because the event was 
recent, and made a great noise. 

My vanity was flattered by this success ; but my fa- 
ther checked my exultation, by ridiculing my produc- 
tions, and telling me that ven^ifiers were always poor. 
I thus escaped the misfortune of being a very wretched 
poet. Kut as the faculty of writing pro«>e has been of 
gr(*at service to me, in the course of my life, and princi- 
pally contributed to my advancement, T shall remte by 
what means, situated as 1 was, I acquired the small 
skill I may possess in that way. 

There was in the town another young man, a great 
lover of bookSj of the name of John Collins, with 
whom I was intimately connected. We A^qucntly 
engaged in disput(», and were indeed so fond of argu- 
mentation, that nothing was so agreeable to at «■ t 
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war of words. This contentious temper, I would ob- 
serve by the by, is in danger of beconiinK a very bad 
babit. and iVequently rendere a nian'd company innup- 
portablc, na being no (rtherwise cajxible of indiil^t.'nce 
than by an indiscriminate contradiction. Indepen- 
dently of the acrimony and discord it introduceit into 
conversation, and is often productive of dislike, and 
even hatred, between persons to wlioni friendship is 
Indispensably necessary. I acquired it by rending, 
while I lived with my father, books of religious con- 
controversy. I have since remarked, that men of sttiise 
seldom fall into this error; lawyers, fellows of univer- 
sities, and perilous of eveiy profession educated at £d- 
ingbureh, exccpt«;d. 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument relative 
to the education of women ; namely, whether it was 
propor to instruct them in the sciences, and whether 
they were com)M'tent to the study. Collins supportt^d 
tlie negative, and affirmed that the task was beyond 
their caJKicity. I maintained the op{H)site opinion, a 
little perhaps for the pleasure of disputing. lie was 
naturally more eloquent than J ; words flowed copi- 
ously from his lips ; and frequently I thought uiyself 
vanquished, more by his volubility than by th<! force of 
his arguments. Wc separated without coming to an 
agrcemt^nt upon this point, and as we were not to h<;u 
each othf'r again for some time,I committed my thoughts 
to paper, made a fair copy, and sent it to him. Ho 
answered, and I replied. Tlvee or four letters had 
been written by each, when my fhther chanced tc 
li<!ht upon my papers and read them. Without entering 
into the ments of the cause, he embraced the opportu- 
nity of speaking to me upon my manner of writing. — 
He observed, that thoueh I had the ad\'antagc of my ad- 
versary in correct filing and pointing, which I owed 
to my occupation, I was greatly his inferior in elegance 
of expression, in arrnugemenf, and p^rsjiicuity. Of 
this he convinced me by several examples. I felt the 
iiistice of hid remarks, became more attentive to 
language, and resolved to make every effort to improve 
my style. 

Amidst these resolves an odd volume of the Spectr 
tor fell into my hands. This was a puldicjition I hr 
never seen. 1 bought the volume, and read it agr 
and again. I was enchanted with it, tiiought 
style was excellent, and wished it were in my i^""*- 
imitate it. • With this view I selected some of* 
pen, made short summaries of the sense of 
riod, and put them for a few days aside. 1 1' 
out looking at tlie book, endeavoured to i 
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essays to their due form, and to expresfl each thought 
at length, as it was in the ori^nal, employing the most 
appropriate words that occured to my mind. I after- 
wards compared my Spectator with the original ; 1 
perceived some faults, which I corrected : but! found 
that I wanti'd a fund of words, if I may so express my- 
self^ and a facility of rccolhxting and employmg them, 
which I thought I should by that time have acquired, 
had I continued to make verses. The continual need 
of words of the same meaning, but of different lengths 
for the measure^ or of different sounds for the rhyme, 
would have obliged me to seek for a variety of syno- 
nymes and have rendered me master of them. From 
this belief, T took some of the tales of the Spectator 
and turned them into verse ; and after a time, when I 
had sufficiently forgotten them, I again converted them 
into prose. 

Sometimes also I mingled all my summaries togeth- 
er; and a few weeks after, endeavoured to arrange 
them in the best order, before T attempted to form the 
periods and complete the essays. This I did with a 
view of acquiring method in "the arrangement of my 
tl:oTigIit.<^. On comparing afterwards my performance 
with the original, many faults were appan'nt, which I 
corrected ; but I had sometimes the satisfaction to 
think, that, in certain particul.irs of little imiK>rtance. 
I had been fortunate enough to improve the order o< 
thought or the style ; and this encouraged me to hope 
that T should succeed, in timo, in writing decently in 
the Ens;lirih langiiage, which was one of the great ob- 
jects of my ambition. 

The time which I devoted to these exercises, and tc 
reading, was the evening after my day's labour wag 
finished, the morning before it began, and Sunday's 
when I could escape attending Divine service. While 
I lived with my father, he had insisted on my punctual 
attendance on public worshi[), and I still indeed con- 
sidered it as a duty, but a duty which I thought I had 
no time to practice. 

When about sixteen years of age, a work of Tryon 
ftsH into my hands, in which he recommends vegetable 
diet. I determined to observe it. My brother lieing a 
bachelor, did not keep house, but boarded with his ap- 
prentices in a neighbouring family. My reftising to 
eat animal food was found inconvenient, and I was 
often scolded for my slngulari^. I attended to the 
mode in which Tryon prepared some of his dishes, 
particularly how to boil potatoes and rice, and make 
hasty pnddings. I then said to my brother, that if he 
would allow me per week half what he paid ftn- my «. 
B 
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tMLirtl, T would undertake to maintain niysvlf. Theo^ 
fiT \rm instantly embraced, and I rood found that of 
what lie gave mu I was ubk* to save Imlf. Tliis wu a 
new fund fur the punrhai^e of books 3 and other advan- 
taficfl remiltod to me from tho plan. \\'lion my brotber 
and his workmen lefl the printing house to go to dinner, 
I remained behind j and des|Nit(-hing my rrii<.'al mital, 
which frequently consisti^d of a biscuit only, or a rtlice 
of bread and a bunch of raisins, or a bun from the 
pastry cook's with a plass of water, I had the rest rf 
the time, till th<>ir return, for study ; and my progress 
therein was pn>portioned to that clearness of ideas, 
and quickness of conc«;ption, which are tlie fruit of 
temperance in eating and drinking. 

It was about tliis period that, having one day been 
put to blutih for my ignoranci^ in the art of calcubition, 
which I had twice failed tn h'arn while at school, 1 
took Cocker's Treatise on Aritiitnttic, and went through 
it myself with the utmost ease. I also read a book of 
Navigation by Seller and Sturmy, and made myself 
master of the little geometry it contains, but 1 never 
proceeded far in this ncii-nce. Nearly at the same time 
I read Locke on the Human Understanding, and the 
Art of Thinking, by Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While labouring to fonn and impnive my style, I 
met with an English Grammar, which I believe was 
Greenwood's, having at the end of it two little essays 
on rhetoric and logic. In the latti:r I fiuind a model of 
disputation after the manner of Socrates. Shortly 
after I procured Xenophen's work«^, entitliMl, Memora- 
ble Thmgs of Socrates, in wJiich are various examples 
of the same method. Channed to a degree of enthu- 
siasm with this mode of di'iputiug, I adopted it, and 
renouncing blunt c(mlradicti»)n, and direct and positive 
argument, I assumed the diameter of a humble ques- 
tioner. The perusal of Shaftesbury and Collins had 
made me a sceptic ; and, being previously so as to ma- 
ny doctrines or Christianity, I found Socrates' method 
to be both the safest f»)r myself, as well as the most 
embarrassing to those agni<ist whom I employed it. It 
soon aflbrdcd me singular i>leasnre j I incessantly prac- 
tised it; and became very adroit m obtaining, even 
from persons of superior understanding, concessions of 
which they did not foresee the consequence. Thus I 
involved them in difficultirs from which they wore 
unable to extricate themselves, and soinetim(>s obtain- 
ed victories, which neither my cause nor my argu- 
ments merited. 

This method I continued to employ for some years j 
hit 1 afterwards abandoned it by degrees, retaining on- 
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hr fhe habit of expressing myself with modest diffl- 
dence, and never making use when I advanced any 
proposition which might be controverted, of the words 
•« certainly," " undoubtedly," or any others that might 
give the abearance of being obstinately attached to my 
opinion. I rather said, I imagine, I suppose, or it 
appears to me, that such a thing is so or so, for such 
and such reasons : or it is so, if T am not mistaken. 
Thhi habit has, I think, been of considerable advan* 

Se to me, when I have had occasion to impress my 
nion on the minds of others, and persuade them to 
adoption of the measures I have suggested. And 
since the chief ends of conversation are, to inform c* 
to be informed, to please or to persuade, I could wish 
that mtelli|;ent and well meaning men would not them- 
selves diminish the power they possess of being usefbl, 
by a positive and presumptuous manner of expressing 
themselves, which scarcely ever fkils to disgust the 
]iearer, and is only calculated to excite opposition, and 
defeat every purpose for which the faculty of speech 
has been bestowed on man. In short, if you wish to 
inform, a positive and dogmatical manner of advancing 
your opinion may provoke contradiction, and prevent 
your b<jing heard with attention. On tlie other hand, 
If, with a desire of being informed, and of benefiting by 
the knowledge of others, you express yourself as beinff 
strongly attached to your own opinions, modest and 
sensible men, who do not love disputation, will leave 
you in tranquil possession of your errors. By following 
such a method, you can rarely hope to please your au- 
ditors, conciliate their good will, or work conviction 
on those whom you may be de8m)us of gaining over 
to your views. Pope Judiciously observes, 

Men must be taught as if you tausrht them not. 
And things unknown proposed as tilings forgot. 

And in the same poem he afterwards advises us. 

To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 

He might have added to these lines, one that he has 
coupled elsewhere, in my opinion, with less propriety. 
It is this : 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 

If you ask why I say with Uss propriety, I must givs 
you the two lines together : 

Immodest words admit of no dtfenee^ 
For want of decency is want of sense 
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Now want of sense, wlinn a man has tiii> misfoitL/iM 
to bu Ko circiim.nanced. is it nut a kind of I'xc.nw (br 
want of mod jsty ? And would not the ventcs have boui 
more uccurato, if thuy had bucn constructed tlms : 

Tmmodpst words admit hnt ihig Hefmce 
The want of decency is want of sense. 

But I leave tlic decision of this to better Judges than 
myself. 

In 1720, or 1721, my brother b"pan to print a new 
public papi>r. It was the second that made its app:'ar- 
auce in America, and was entitled the " iVew England 
Courant." Th:j one that existed before was the *' Bos- 
ton New»-L!'tt;tr." Some of his friends, I riMncmber, 
would have dissuaded him from this uudi^rtakmf!, as a 
thing that was not likely fo succ«!«.'d ; a single ni;ws- 
pap;:r bLMUfj, in their opinion, sufficient for all Amer- 
ica. At pr.;si;nt, however, in 1771, ther.i are no less 
than twenty-five. I5ut ht; carried liip proj<-ct int.) <'xe- 
cution, and F was employed in distributing the copies 
to his cu>tom"r.s, aHer having assisted in composing 
and wurkingth.ni off. 

Among his friends h? had a number of literarj' char- 
acters, who, us an amusement, wrote short essays for 
th« pap>;r, who g^vo it a reputation and increased the 
sale. Tlieso gL-nlloniim frjquently cam;; to our hous«. 
I h..'ard the conversation that passed, and tin; accounts 
they gave of the favourable reaqrtion r.f tlitir writings 
with the puldic. I was ti>niptjd to try my hand among 
thtim ; but, bjing ytill a child as it wen*, I was fiiarful 
that my brothiT might be unwilling to print in his paper 
any performance of which he should know me to be the 
author. I therefore contrived to disguise my hand, 
and having writt^^n an anonymous piece, I placed 
it at night undi^r the door of the printing-house, where 
it was found tiie n.;xt morning. My brolh;;r conunu- 
nicatcd it to his friends, when they cam<) as usual 
to s-e him, who r^-ad it, ctimment 'd upon it within 
my hearing, and I had tiie exqtiisite pleasure to find 
tliat it met witli th(>ir approbation, and that in their 
various conjectunis they made n^spjcting the author, 
no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a high 
reputation in the country for talents and genius. I 
now supiKised myself fortunate in my judges, and 
began to susprict that they were not such excellent 
write» as I had iiitherto supiK»sed them. Bo this as 
it may, encouraged by this little adventure, I wrote 
and sunt to press, in the same way, many other pieces, 
which wt.re ciiually approved : ke^'ping the secret till 
my slender stock of infurmation and knowledge for 
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meh performances was pretty completely < 
wlicn I made myself known. 

My brother, upon tliis discovery, began to enteitalv 
a little more respect for me ; but he still regardeA 
himself as my niasler, and treated me as an appren- 
tice, lie thought himself entitled to the oame servicef 
from me as frohi any other person. On the contrary, 
I conceived that, in many instanc(>!i, he was too rigor* 
ous, and that, on the part of a brother, J had a right to 
ex]iect greater indulgence. Our disputes were tin- 
quently brought before my father ; and either my broth- 
er was generally in the wrong, or I was the bettef 
pleader of tlie two, fur judjtntent wao commonly given 
in my favour. But my brother was paiuionate, and of* 
ten had recourst; to blows , a circumstance, which 1 
Uwk in very ill jwut. This severe and tyninnical treat- 
ment contributed, I believe, to imprint on my mind 
that aversion to arbitrary power, whirh, durins my 
whole life, I have ever preserved. My apprenticeship 
became insupiiortable to nie, and I continually »>i?hea 
for an opiwrtunity of shortening it, which at length un- 
expectedly offered. 

An articlK inserted in our paper, upon some political 
flubject, whirh I have now fiircott<'n, gave offence to 
tJie Awcmbly. My brother WJis taken into cuKlody, 
censured and ordered into confinement for a month 
because, as I presume, he would not discover the 
author. I was also tuken up, and exannufd before the 
council ; but, thtrngh I gave thrni no nutisfactinn, they 
contented themselves with rfprimandinL', nnd then 
dismissed nic ; considering me probably as bound, iu 
quality of an apprentice, to keep my mas^ter's secrety. 

The imivisonuient of my brother kindled my resent- 
ment, notwitlistanding our private quarrels. During 
.ita continuance, tlie management of the paper was en- 
finuted to me, and I was bold enough to insert some 
puquinadus against the governor ; which highly plead- 
ed my brotlier, while others begsui to look uptm me in 
u unfavourable point of view, couKidering mc as a 
roung wit, inclined to satire and lumiKNui. 
My brother*s enlarvenient was accompanied with 
v arbitrary ordf-r fnim the House of the Asfcmbiy 
That James Franklin should no longer print tiie 
wppaper entitl.'d the * New England C'oiirant.' " In 
■ conjunctun>, we held a consultation of our friends 
iie printins-house, in order to d«-t.>nnine what was 
to done. Some profiosed to evade thn order, by 
iging the title of the {taper : hut niy brother foro- 
Iff inconveniences tiiat would result fhiin this step, 
fht it better that it should in futun» bo ycuvXe^ w 
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the name of Benjamin Franklin ; and to avoid the ce-x^. 
Bure uf the vVsscnibly, who niiglit cliarge him wfi-^^ 
still printing the pai>er him^4elf, undf-r the name of l^ J^ 
apprentice, it was resolved tliat my old iudt-ntur-cv 
should be given up to me, witli a full and entire dMa- 
cliarge written upon the back, in order to be produce^/ 
upon an emergency ; but that, to secure to my brother 
the benefit of my service, I should sign a new con- 
tract, which should be kept 8(^cret diu'ing the remainder 
of the term. This was a very shallow arrangement. 
ft was, however, carried into inmiediate execution, 
and the paper continued, in consequence, to make its 
appearance for some montlis in my name. At length 
a new difference arising between my brother and me, 
I ventured to take advantage of my liberty, pres^uming 
that he would not dare to produce the new contract. 
It was undoubtedly disliouourable to avail myself of 
this circumstance, and I reckon this action as one of 
the first errors of my Vfe ; but I w:is little capable of 
e-stimating it at its true value, emiiittered as my mind 
had been by the recolhxtion of liie blows I had receiv- 
ed. Exclusive of his passionate treatmimt of me, my 
brother was by no means a man of an ill temper, and 
perhaps my manners had too mucli hupertinence not to 
afford it a very natural pretext. 

When he knew that it was my determination to 
quit him, he wished to prevent my findin<; employment 
elsewhere. He went to all the printing-houses in the 
town, and prejudiced the masters against me ; who 
accordingly refused to employ me. The idea tlieu 
suggested itself to me of going to New York, the 
nearest town in which there was a printing-oflice. 
Farther reflection confirmed me hi the design of leav- 
ing Boston, where I had already rendered myself an 
object of suspicion to the goveniing party. It was 
IMfobable, from the arbitrary proceedings of the As- 
sembly in the affair of my brotlier, that, by remaining, 
I should soon have been exposed to difnculties, which 
I had the greater reason to apprehend, as IVom my- 
indlscreet disputes upon the subject of religion, I be- 
gan to be regarded by pious souls with liorror, either 
■s apostate or an atheist. I came theriifore to a reso- 
lution : but ray father, siding with my brother, I pre- 
sumed tliat if 1 attempted to depart o])enly, measures 
would be taken to prevent me. My fVi<<nd Collins 
undertook to favour my flight, lie agreed for my pas- 
sage with the captain of a i\ew York sloop, to whom 
he reuresentod me as a youn^man of his acquaintance, 
wlio had an affair with a airl of bad charact:T, whose 
parents wished to couijtj! m;; to laarr^' her, and of 
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emsequence I could neither make my appearance, noi 
go off publicly. I sold a part of my books to procure • 
amail sum of money, and went privately on board the 
■loop. By favour of a good wmd, I found myself to 
tluree days at New York, nearly three hundred miJei 
from my home, at the age only of seventeen years, 
without knowing an individual in the place, and wit:i 
▼enr little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a sea-faring life was 
entirely subsided, or 1 should now have been able to 
gratify it j but, having another trade, and believing 

Xlftobea tolerable workman, I hesitated not to 
my services to the old Mr. William Bradford, 
who had been the firvt printer in Penns> Ivania, but 
had quitted the province on account of a quarrel with 
George Keith, the governor. Jle could not give mo 
employment himself, having little to do, and already 
as many persons as he wanted ^ but he told me that 
his son, printe.r at Philadelphia, had lately lost his 
princijpAl workman, Aquila Icose, who was dead, and 
that ir I would go thither, he believed that he would 
engage me. Philadelphia was a hundred miles farther 
I hesitated not to embark in a boat in order to repair, 
by the shortest cut of the sea, to Amboy, leaving my 
trunk and effects to come after me by tlie usual ana 
more tedious conveyance. In crossing the bay we met 
with a squall, which shattered to pieces our rotten 
sails, preventing us from entering the Kill, and threw 
us upon Long Island. 

During the squall, a drunken Dutcliman, who, like 
myself, was a passenger in the boat, fell into the sea 
At the moment that he was sinking, T seized him by 
the foretop, saved him, and drew hiin on board. Thu 
immersion sobered hiin a little, so tliat he fell asleep 
after having taken from his pocket a volume which ho 
reauested me to dry. This volume I found to be my 
ola fkvourite work, Bunyan's Pilgrim, in Dutch, a 
beautlM impression on fine paper, with copper-plate 
engravings ; a dress in which I had never seen it in 
its original language. I have since learned tliat it has 
been translated into almo&t all the languages of En* 
rope, and, next to the Bible, I am persuaded it is on« 
orthe books that has bad the greatest spread. Honest 
John is the fimt, that I know of, who has mixed nairtir 
live and dialogue together; a mode of writing yerf 
engaging to tlie readf-r. who in the most interesting 
passages, finds himselr admitted as it were Into the 
company, and present at the conversation. De Foa 
has imitated it with succ«>ss in his Robinson Crusoe 
hiii MciU Flanders, and other works ; as also Richard' 
son in his Pamelia, k,c 
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In appronchinj; tlic island, we found thnt wc bad 
mRde a iwrt of th« const where it was not po-siblo to 
land, on arM)unt of the stmne brv*akera pro<lucud bf 
the rocky ^hore. We ca^it anchor and vui-red the ca- 
ble towilrds the shorn. Foine mj»n, who stoo«l upon 
the brink, halloed to us, while we did the same on oar 
|mrt ; but thre wind wa.0 so hi{!h, and tlte waves ao 
noisy, that we could neitiipr of us Ii#;ar each other. 
Thf-re were some canoes upon the Imnk^ and we calhtd 
ont to them, and ni;ide sipis to prevail <m tliem to 
come and take us up; but eitlier tliey did not undfT- 
stand us, or they deemed our requi.vst impracticable, 
and withdrew. Xicht came on, and nothin? remained 
for us but to wait quietly the sfubsidini; of the wind ; 
till when, we detemiiu'-d, that is, the pil<»t and I, to 
sl«?ep if p(»ssible. For tiiat pur|KiSe we went b. low the 
hatches along with the Dutelinian, who wai dreMclud 
witli water. The sea bn>ke over the l)oa», and reached 
us in m\r retreat, so that we were i)redcntly tut com- 
pletely drenched as lie. 

Wo had very little repose during the whole night ; 
but the wind abating the next day, we sueeeeded in 
reaching Auiboy before it was dark, alV-r having [Kiss- 
ed thirty hours without pn»visions, and with no trther 
drink than a botflo of bad rum, the water upon which 
we rowed being salt. In the evening I went to bed 
with a ver}' violent fever. I had some when- read that 
cold wattjr, drank pluitifully, was a remedy in such 
cases. I rollovved the preseripticm^ was in a pnifuso 
sweat for the greater part of the; nighty and the fyver 
left me. The next day I crossed the nv«.r in a ferrj-- 
boat, and continued my journey on foot. I had fifty 
miles to walk, in order to reach Burlington, where I 
was told I should find passage-boats that would con- 
vey me to Philadelphia. It rained hard the whole day. 
so that I was wet to the skin. Finding myself fatigued 
about noon, I stopped at a paltry inn, where I passed 
the rest of the day and the whole night, bi^ginning to 
regret that I had quitted my home. I made besidtis so 
wretched a figure, that I was susiiected to be some run- 
away servant. This I discttverea by tlie questions tha' 
were oaked me ; and I felt thnt I was every moment f 
danger of being taken up as such. The next day, ho* 
ever, I continued my journey, and arrived in the ev 
fng at an Inn, eight or ten miles ftrom Burlington, 
waa ke|iC by one Dr. Brown. 

This man entered into ctmversation with me w 
took some refireshment, and perceiving that I hr 
a little, lie expressed towards mc considerable 
and frieodahip. Our acquaintance continuei' 
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the remainder of his life. I believe him to have been 
what is called an itinerant doctor ; for there was no 
town in England, or indeed in Eiirujie, of which he 
could not give a particular account. He was neither 
deficient in understanding or literature, but he was a 
sad infidel ; and some years after, wickedly undertook 
to travei--ty the Bible, in burie^<}uc verse, as Cotton 
has travestied Virgil. He exliihitcd, by this means, 
many facts in a very ludicrous point of view, which 
would have given umbratrc to weak minds, had his 
work been published, which it never was. 

I spent the night at his house, and reached Burling- 
ton the ni^xt morning. On my arrival, I had the mor- 
tification to Itam that the ordinar>' passage-boats had 
sailed a little before. This was on a Saturday, and 
tliere would be no other boat until the Tuesday follow- 
ing. I returned to tlie house of an old woman in the 
town wlio had cold me some ginccrbread to eat on my 
jKissage, and asked her advice. She invited me to tako 
up my abode with her till an opportunity offered for 
mo to euibark. Fatigued with having travelled so fiur 
on f(M't, I accepted her invitation. When she under- 
stood that T was a printer, she would have persuaded 
ine to stay at Burlington, and set up my trade ; but 
Ehe wa> liltlc aware of the capital that would be ne- 
cessar}' for such a purpose ! I was treated while at her 
house with true hospitality. She gave me, with the 
utmost good will, a dinner of beefsteaks, and would ac- 
cept of nothing in return but a pint of ale. 

Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the Tuesday 
in tlie ensuing week ; but, walking out in the evening 
by the river side, I saw a boat with a number of per- 
sons in it approach. It was going to Philadclpliia, 
and the company took me in. As there was no wind, 
we could only make way with our oars. About mid- 
night, not perceiving the town, some of the company 
were of opmion that we must have passed it, and were 
unwilling to roiv any farther ; the rest not knowing 
wlicre Be were, it was resolved that we should stop. 
We drew towards the shore, enlcred a creek, and 
landed near home old palisades, which ser^'ed us for 
firewood, it being a coJd night in October. Here we 
staid till day, when one of tlie company found the |dare 
in which we were to be Cooper's Creek, a little above 
Philadelphia ; which, in reality, we perceived tlie mo- 
ment we were out of the creek. We arrived on Sun- 
day almut eight or nine o'clock in the morning, and 
landed on Market Street wharf. 

I have entered into the particulars of my voyage 
and shall, in like manner, describe my first entnuice 
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knto this city, that yoa mav be ablo to compare becin- 
Dines 80 little auspicious, with the figure I have aiooe 
made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I H-as in my working 
dresri, my best clothtns bring to come by sea. I was 
covered with dirt ; my pockuta were filled with shirti 
and Htockiugs ; I was unacquainted witli a single soul 
m tlie plaro, and knew not where to seek fur a lodging. 
Fatigued with wolkinp, rowing, and having passed the 
night wittiout sleep, I was extremely hungry, and all 
my money ctmsistcd of a Dutch dollar, and about a 
shilling's worth of coppt^rs, which I gave to the boat- 
men for my inssagtr. As I h>ui assisted th(;m in rowing, 
they refused it at first ; but I insisted on their taking 
it. A man is mmetimes more generous when he has 
a little than when he has much money ; proltably be- 
cause, in the first case, he is desirous of concealing his 
poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the street, looking ea- 
gerly on both sides, till I came to Market Street, where 
I met with a child with a loaf of bread. OlVn had I 
made my dhiner on dry bread. I inquired where he 
had Iwught it, and went stniight to iIk; bakrr's slu^ 
which he pc>inted out to me. I asked for some bis- 
cuits, expecting to find such as we had at Itofton ; but 
they made, it seems, none of that sort at Thiladelnliia. 
I then asked for a thre(;|H-nny loaf. They niuJe no 
loaves of that price. Finding myself ignorant of the 
prices, as well as of the dificrent kinds of bread, I de 
sired him to let me have threepenny wonli of bread c 
some kind or other. He gave me thmc large roUf 
I was surprised at receiving so much. I took tlier 
however, and liaving no room in my pockets, I walk* 
on with a roll under eacli arm, eatmg the third, 
this manner I went tlirough Miirket Street to Foa 
Street, and insscd the house of Mr. Read, the fkthe: 
nnr Aiture wife. She was standing at the door, obw 
ea me, and thought with reason, that 1 made a veiy 
gular and grotesque appearance. 

I tlien turned the corner, and went through Che 
Street, eating niv roll all the way ; and having i 
this round, I found myself again on Market f 
wluuf, near the boat in which I arrived. I st 
into it to take a draught of the river water ; and 
Ing myself satisfied with my first roll, I gave thf 
two to a woman and her child, who had cnmf 
the riveT witli us in the boat, and was waiting 
tinue her Journey. Thus rtrfViwhed, I regaJTi 
■tnet, which was now Aill of well dressed pe 
■nhin the same way. 1 joined them, ami was 
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to a Uurae Quakei's meeting-house near the market- 
place. I sat down with the rest, and, after Uioking 
round rae for some time, hearing nothing :?aid, and be- 
ing drowpy fi-om my last night's labour and want of 
rest, I fell into a sound sleep. In this state I continued 
till the assembly dispersed, when .me of the congrega- 
tion had the goodness to wake me. This was conse- 
Juently the first house I entered, or in which I slept, at 
hiladelphia. 

I began again to walk along the street, by the river 
side ; and, looking attentively in the face of every one 
I met with, I at length perceived a young (luaker. 
whose countenance pleased me. I accepted him, and 
begced him to inform me where a stranger might find 
a lodging. We were then near the sign of the Three 
Mariners. They receive travellers here, said he, but it 
ia not a house that bears a good character ; if you will 

So with me, I will show you a better one. lie con- 
ucted me to the Crooked Billet, in Water Street. 
There I ordered something for dinner, and during my 
meal, a number of curious questions were put to me j 
my youth and appearance exciting the suspicion of my 
being a runaway. After dinner my drowsiness re- 
turned, and I tlirew myevlf upon a bed without taking 
ofiTniy clothes, and slept till six o'clock in the evening, 
when I was called to supper. I afterwards went to 
bed at a very early hour, and did not awake till the 
next morning. 

As soon as I got up I put myself in as decent a trim 
as I could, and went to the house of Andrew Bradford 
the printer. I found his father in the shoo, whom I 
had seen at New York. Having travelled on horse- 
back, he had arrived at Philadelphia before me. He 
introduced me to his son, who received me with civility 
•nd gave me some breakf&^t ; but told me he had no 
occasion at present for a journeyman, having lately 
nocurcd one. He added, that tliere was another prin 
ter newly settled in the town, of the name of Keimer, 
who might perhaps employ me , and that in case of re- 
fusal, I should be welcome to lodge at bis house, and 
he would give me a little work now and then, till some- 
thing better should oflTer. 

The old man ofiered to introduce me to the next 
printer. When we were at his house, " Neighbour,* 
■aid lie, " I bring you a young man in the printing bu- 
siness ; perhaps you may have need of his services." 

Keimer a^^ked me some questions, put a composing- 
■tick in my hand to see how I coula work, and then 
•aid, that at present he had nothing for me to do, but 
tiiat he siiould soon be atlo to employ me. At Um 
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same time taking old Bradford for an inhabitant of 
t)ie town well diH|ios(*d towurds liim. heconimuniGcUfid 
hif pmjert to him and the pnwiicrt he hail cf success. 
Bradford xvua ciin>ful not to discover tiiut be w.-u tlio 
Aithcr of the otluT printer ; and fhiin what Keimer 
liad caid, tliat he hoped shortly to be in possesition oi 
the |m>atcr part of the budine^H of the town, l>>d him, 
by nrtnil questions, and by starting some difficulties, 
to disrhK*f all hiii viewM, what liis hopes were foundea 
uiKin, and how he intended to proceed. I was pre- 
vent, and hesird it all. I instantly saw that one of tlie 
tvi'O was a cunninc old fox, and the other a perfect no- 
vice. Bradford Iclt nie with Keimer, who was stranfre- 
ly surprised wlien I informed him wlio the old man 
was. 

I found Keimer's printing materials to consist of ' 
an old damaged press, and n unall fount of worn out 
Bnplinh hitters, with which he himself was at work 
upon an elegy on Aquila Rose, whom I have mention- 
ed above, an'inccnious youne m.-in, and of an excellent 
character, hiuhly esteemed in the town, secretiiy to 
the AsHtanbly, and a very tolerabli* p«Mt. Keimer 
also made verson, but they were indilf^rcnt ones, llo 
could not l»e said to write in verse, for liis method was 
to set t)ie lines as they flowed from his nnise ; and na 
be worked without copy, had but one set of letter- 
cases, and the elccry would prolwbly occupy all his 
types, it was impossible for any one to assist him. I 
endeavoured to put his press in order, wliich he had not 
vet used, and of wliich indeed he understood nothing ; 
and, having prouiised to come and work off his elegy 
as soon as it should be ready, I returned to tlie house 
of Bradford, who gave me some trifle to do for tlie pre- 
sent, for which T had my board and lodging. 

In a few days Keimer sent for me to print off his ele- 
gy. He had now procured anotlier set of letter cases, 
and had a jHunphlet to reprint, upon which he set me to 
work. 

Tlie twu Philadelphia printers appeared destitute 
of every qualiflcation necessary in their profession. 
Bradford had not been brought up to it, and was verjr 
illiterate. Keimer, though he underst(K>d a little oif 
the iHisiness, was merely a compositor, and whollv in- 
capable of working at press. He had iHsen one of the 
French prophets, and knew how to imitate their super- 
nutiirnl agitations. At the time of our first acquaint- 
ance he professed no particular religion, but a little oi 
all upon occasion. He was tc»tally ignomnt of the 
world, and a inrr>at knave at heart, as I bad aftonK-ardi 
an opportunity of experiencing. 
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Kcimer cmild not endure thnt, working with him, I 
should lodge at Bradford's. lie had indt^cd a Iioutie. 
but it wa8 unAirnidhed ; bo that he roiild not talce me 
in. He procured me a lodging at Mr. Read's, \m land- 
lord, whom I have already mentioned. My trunk and 
dSects being now arrived, I thought of making, in the 
eyes of Miss Read, a more respectable appearance than 
when chance exhibited me to her view, eating my roll, 
and wandering in the streets. 

From this ytenod I began to contract acquaintance 
with such young people as were fond of reading, and 
spent my evenings with them agreeably, while at the 
same time I gained money by my industry, and, thanks 
to my frugality, lived contented. I thus forgot Boston 
as much as p()Siiible, and wished every one to be igno- 
rant of the place of my residence except my friend 
Collins, to whom I wrote, and who kept my secret. 

An incident however arrived, which sent me home 
much sooner than I had proposed. I had a bwther- 
in-law, of the name of Robert Holmes, mastiT of a 
trading sloop fVom Boston to Delaware. Being at 
JNcwccistIi?, forty miles below Philadelphia, he heard 
of me, and wrote to inform me of the chagrin which 
my sudden departure from Boston had occasioned my 
[larents. and of the affection which they still enter- 
tained ror me, assuring me that if I would return, eve- 
ry thing should be adjusted to my satisfaction ; and he 
was very pressing in his entreaties. I answered his 
letter, thanked him for his advice, and explained the 
reasons which had induced me to quit Boston, with 
such force and clearness, that he was convinced I had 
been less to blame than he had imagined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was 
at Ncwca:!itle at the time. Captain Holmes, being 1^ 
chance in his company when he received my letter, 
took occasion to speak of me, and showed it him. The 
ffnvcmor read it, and appeared surfnised when he 
learned my age. He thought me, he said, a young man 
of very promising talents, and that, of consequence, I 
ought to be encouraged -, that there were at Philadel- 
phm none but very ignorant printers, and that if I 
were to set up for myself, he had no aoubt of my suc- 
cess ; that, for his own part, he would procure me all 
the public business, and would render me every other 
service in his power. My brother-in-law related all 
this to mi; afterwards at Boston ; but 1 knew nothing 
of it nt tlie time ; when one day Keiraer and T, being 
mt work tog(;ther near the window, we flSM^UgvectAA 
and another gentleman, i:kAoTve\¥ 
bandaomeiy dressed, craea tto 
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rectly fbr our Iioihm. Wo heanl thfim at tlie door, nnd 
Kciinfr, b-'liuviiiK it to bt> u viiiit to liiiiiificif, wont iin- 
medintrly down : hut the povornor inqiiiri'd for me, 
came up ntairs, and, with a condt*ti(:(>nr<ion and polite* 
neM to which I had not at all bncn acciifitoined, paid 
me many rompliraf^nts, dcHired to bo acquainted with 
me. oblifdncly reproached mo for not having made my- 
■rir known to him on my arrival in the town, and 
wiihed me to accompany him to a tavern, when; he 
■nd Oolonol Frencli were going to taste some excellent 
Madeira wino. 

I was, I confoffl, fiomewhat surprUied, and Kcimer 
appeared thiindorHtnick. T went, howc^vor, with the 
tovemor and the colonel to a tav<im, at thfi comer of 
Third Htrort, whore, whilo we wore drinking the Ma- 
defara, he proptMod to m-^ to ostaMi^ih a printing houw. 
He let forth the probabilitioiv of siircoss, and liimnelf 
and Colonel French aflsurod me that I sliould have 
their protection and influence in obtaining the printiuf 
of the public pap.-^rs of tiuth govern ment<< ; and as I 
^ipeared to doul>t whether my father would ai^Hist me 
In this enterprise., ii^ir William said that he would give 
me a letter to him, in which bo would renroricnt the 
advantages of the scheme in a light whuh he had 
no doubt would determini.> him. It was thus concluded 
that I should return to Boston by the first voKsel with 
ho letter of rocommendaticm, (torn the governor to my 
ftUher. Meanwhile the projccct was to be kejit secret, 
and I continued to work for Keimer as before. 

The governor sent every now and then to invite me 
to dine' with him. I considered this as a very great 
honor ; and I was the more sensible of it, as he con- 
versed with me in the most aflkble, familiar, and 
friendly manner imaginable. 

Towards the end of April, 1734, a small vessel was 
ready to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, 
upon the pretext of going to see my parents. The 
■ovemor gave me a long letter, in which he said many 
flattering tilings of me to my father ; and r<trongly re- 
eommended the project of my settling at Philadelphia 
as a thing which could not fail to make my fortune. 

Going down the bay we struck on a flat, and spmr 
aleak* The weather was very tempestuous, and - 
were obliged to pump without intermission ; I t 
my torn. We arrived, however, safe and soun 
BoaCoo, after about a fortnight's passage. 

I bad been absent seven complete months, a' 
iBlatloiis, during that interval, had reccivi^d nr 
Ifenea of me: for my brother-in-law, Holn* 
Lot yet letumea, and had not written abo"' ^ 
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unexpected appearance Rurprised the fkmily j bat they 
were all delighted at seeing me again, ana. except my 
brother, welcomed me home. I went to him at the 
printiiig-liouse. I was bettor dressed than I had ever 
Seen while in his service : I had a complete suit of 
cl<^es, new and neat, a watch in my pocket, and my 
purse was furnished with nearly five pounds sterling in 
money. lie gave me no very civil reception ; and, 
having eyed me from head to foot, resumed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eagerness where I 
had been, what sort of a country it was, and how 1 
liked it. I spoke in the highest terms of Philadel* 
phia, the happy life we led there, and expressed my 
intention of going back again. One of them a^kingf 
what sort of money we had, I displayed before them a 
handful of silver, which I drew ftom my pocket. This 
was a curiosity to which they were not arcustomcd, 
paper being the current money at Boston. I failed nut 
after this Ut let them see my watch ; and, at last, my 
brother continuing sullen and out of humour, I gave 
them n shilling to drink, and took my leave. ThiB 
visit stung my brother to the soul ; for whcn^ shortly 
aft.ir, my mother spoke to him of a reconciliation, and 
a desire to sec us upon good terms, he told her that 
f had so insulted him before his men, that he would 
never forget or forgive it : in this, however, he was 
mistaken. 

The governor's letter appeared to excite In my fii- 
ther ;;ome surprise ; but he said little. After some days, 
Captain Holmes being returned, he showed it him, 
asking him if he knew Keith, and what sort of a man 
be was ; adding, that in his opinion, it proved very 
little discernment to think of setting up a boy in busi- 
ness, who, for three years to come, would not be of 
an age to be ranked in the class of men. Holmes said 
every thing he could in favour of the scheme ; but my 
flttber firmly maintained its absurdity, and at last gave 
a positive ref\isal. He wrote, however, a civil letter 
to Sir William, thanking him for the protection he had 
so obligingly onered me, but refusing to assist me for 
the present, because he thought me too young to be en- 
trusted with the conduct of so important an enterprise, 
and which would require so considerable a sum of 
money. 

My old comrade, Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post-office, charmed with the account I gave of my 
new residence, expressed a desire of going thither ; 
and, while I wait(>d my fhther*s determination, he set 
off* before me by land for Rhode Icland, leaving his 
books, which formed a handsome collection in mathe* 
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m.itlcs and natural p]iiln40phy, to be Ciinvoycd with 
mine to New York, whcrto he propuded to wait for 
me. 

My fntlior, tliou^h lie roiilil not aj>pn)vc Pir Wil- 
liam'H prop(h:':il, wan yet pl-'ascJ tli.it I had ubtainrd so 
Rdvanta^coTis a ntconiiuundatiuii as tiiat of a person of 
lii«rank, aiid that my industry and iMonouiy liau un.nbli d 
m;;to (•puipmy«M'lf no iKiniNoms-ly in so ahurt a period. 
Re<dng no app:!aniiK;; of accoiniiiodatin;; inatfhm bo 
twefn my bn>tb(T and m:;, he consfiiti'dtoiny f turn to 
Philadelphia, advinjid in« to b:; eivil to ev.'r>- body, to 
endeavour tu obtain a i;:-iioral cMtcein, and avoid i'litWv. 
and ijarcosm, to whirh'hc thought I wan Uxt inurh in- 
clined ; adding, that with pi'rsovnranci' and pnidiMitern- 
uoiny, I might by tln-tinn' 1 biM-auu- of aR«*j savii t-nough 
to estiblish my^•:'If in b-isincss : and that if a small huiu 
should then be wanted, hi> would iindiirtakc to supply it 

This was all I could obtain from him, i'\Ci'()t i$omi? 
trifling presents in ti)kon of frien-Nhip m>m hnn and 
my ii(otli<>r. I ombarkfd oncf: inun ft>r Sr.w Vork, 
furnii^hiMl at this tiint; with their apprnbation and bll^'W- 
iiie- Tht; sl'iop liavin^ tourhedat :V::wi»ort. in Rhode 
Island, I paid a visit to my brother John, who had for 
P'lUMj years been srttled there, and was mrirri.-d. H« 
had always been attarlicd to mo, and h-« n-reived me 
with gn;at atfeetion. OiiR of his frii-ndj, wJiose nain-i 
wa.? Wmo-.i, having a debt of about Ihlrty-sl.v pounds 
due to him in Pontioylvania, b-e;!gud iip'torereive it for 
him, and to keep tbe'money till I shrild hi ^irfrninhim : 
acfordiiigly he pave mean ord'^ for lli:it puriMw.i. The 
aflHir occasioned me, in the si^quel, murh iinensineM. 

At Newport we took on board a numb'T of pasiten* 
gers; among whom were two younj: women, and ■ 

frrave anil sensible Quaker lady with Jut servant}. I 
ind sdiown an obliging forwardness in rendering tb' 
iluaker some tritliiig services, whirh led her, probf 
bly, to feel an interest in my welfar; ; f<ir when ill 
Raw a familiarity tike place, and every day incivBa 
between the two young women and me, slie took n 
BMide, and said, " Young man, I am in pain for tbf 
Tliwi hast no parent to watch over thy ctmduct, 8 
tlioii seeraest to bo ignorant of the world, ana f 
mares to which youth is expo^)ed. Rely uptm whi 
tell thee : those are women of bad charact<;rs : I ; 
ceive it hi all their actions. If thou d ist not take c 
tbey will lead theo into danger. They are stian 
to thee, and I advise thee, by tlie iViendly interr 
take in thy prescnration, to form no connexion 
thum." As I appeared at first not to th<nk quite ao 
tliem ua she did, she related many things she had 
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aad beard, which had escaped my attention, but which 
convinced me that she was in the right. I thanked hei 
for her obliging advice, and promised to follow it. 

When we arrived at New York, they informed me 
where thc^ lodged, and invited me to come and see 
them. I did not however go, and it was well I did not , 
for the next day, the captain, misuing a silver spooa 
•nd some other things which had been taken from the 
cabin, and knowing these women to be prostitutes, pro- 
cured a search warrant, found the stolen goods upoK 
them, and had them punished. And thus, after hav- 
ing been saved from one rock concealed under water, 
upon which the vessel struck during our passage, I es- 
caped another of a still more dangerous nature. 

At New York I found my Mend Collins, who had 
arrived some time before. We had been intimate from 
our infoncy. and had read the same books together j 
but he had the advantage of being able to devote more 
time to reading and study, and an astonishing disposi- 
tion for mathematics, in which he left me far behind 
him. When at Boston, I had been accustomed to pass 
with hira almost all my leisure hours. He was then a 
sober and industrious lad ; his knowledge had gained 
him a very general esteem, and he seemed to promise 
to make an advantageous figure in society. But, dur- 
ing my absence, he bad unfortunately addicted him- 
seuTto brandy, and I learned, as well ft-om himself aa 
fix>m the report of others, that every day since his arri- 
val at New York he had been intoxicated, and had act- 
ed in a venr extravagant manner. He had aLso played 
and lost all his money ; so that I was obliged to pay hii 
expenses at the inn, and to maintain him during the 
rest of his journey ; a burthen that was very inconve- 
nient to me. 

The GovemOT of New York, whose name was Bcr- 
net, hearing the captain say, that a young man who 
was a passenger m his ship had a great number of 
books, begged him to bring me to his house. I accord- 
ingly went, and should have taken Collins with me, 
had he been sober. The governor treated me with 
great civility, showed me his library, which was a very 
considerable one, and we talked for some time upon 
books and authors. This was the second governor who 
had honoured me with his attention -, and, to a poor 
boy, as I was then, these little adventures did not foil 
to be jdeasing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I received 
Vernon's money, without which we should have been 
unable to have finished our Journey. 

Colliiia wished to get employment aa a merchants 
C 
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possessed life ; and I considered, on this occasion ^ 
mgrjeably to the maxims of my mastor, Tyron, the cac^.^ 
ture of every fish a^ a wort of murder, committed witm^« 
out iNTovocation, since th^'se animals had neither done ^ 
nor were capable of doing, the smallest injury to any 
one that should Justify the measure. This mode o»/ 
reasoning T conceived to be unanswerable. Meanwhile, 
t had formuiiy been extremely fond offish ; and, when 
one of these cod was taken out of the fryingpan, I 
thought its flavour delicious. I hesitated some time 
between principle and inclination, till at la.-^t recollect- 
ing, that when the cod had been op:?ncd, some small 
fish were found in it^ belly, I said to myself, if you eat 
one another, I see no reason why we may not eat you. 
I accordingly dined on the cod with no small degree of 
pleasure, and have since continued to eat like the rest 
of mankind, returning only occasionally to my vegeta- 
ble plan. Iiow convenient does it prove to be ^rational 
•auAo/, that knows how to find or invent a plausible 
pretext for whatever it has an inclination so to do. 

T continued to live upon good terms with Keimer. 
who had not the smallest suspicion of my projectea 
establishment. He still retained a portion of his for- 
mer enthuctiasm ; and, being fond of argument, we fre- 
quently disputed togeth:ir. I was so much in the habit 
of usinem^ Socratic method, and had so frequently 
puzzled him by my questions, which appeared at first 
very distant from the point in debate, yet nevertheless, 
led to it by degrees, involving him in difficulties and 
contradictions from which he was unable to extricate 
himself, that he became at last ridiculously cautious, 
and would scarcely answer the most plain and familiar 
question without previously asking me — What would 
you infer from that i Hence he formed so high an opin- 
ion of my talents for refutation, that he seriously uro- 
posed to me to become his colleague in the cstabusb- 
ment of a new religious sect. He was to projagate tbe 
doctrine by preaclimg, and I to refute everv opponent. 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found many 
absurdities which I refused to admit, unless he would 
agree in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Keimer 
wore his beard long, because Moses had somewhere 
•aid, " Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard." 
He likewise observed the Sabbath ; and these were 
with him two very essential points. I disliked them 
botti ; but I consented to adopt them, provided he 
would agree to abstain firom animal fix>d. " I doubt," 
■aid he, " whether my constitution will be able to nip- 
port U." I assured him on the contrary, that hs would 
BDd himself the better for H He was naturally a glut- 
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toB, and I wished to amuse myself by etarvhiK ^^- He 
eonsented to make triaJ of this regimen, if I would bear 
bim company ; and, in reality, we continued it for threb 
months. A woman in the neighbourhood prepared and 
brought us our victual?, to whom I gave a lit^t of fortv 
dishes ; in the composition of which there entered nei- 
ther flesh nor fish. This fancy was the more agreeable 
to me, as it turned to good account ; for the whole ex- 
pense of our living did not exceed for each eighteen- 
pence a week. 

I have since that period observed several Lents with 
the greatest strictness, and have suddenly returned 
again to my ordinary diet, without experiencing the 
amallest inconvenience ; which has led me to regard aa 
of no importance the advire commonly given, of intro- 
ducing gradually such alterations of regimen. 

I continued it cheerfblly ; but poor Keimer suffered 
terribly. Tired of the project, he sighed for the flesh 
pots of Egypt. At length he ordered a mart pig, and 
invited me and two of our female acquaintance to dine 
with him ; but the pig being ready a little too soon, he 
could not resist the temptation, and eat it all up beforo 
we arrived. 

During the circumstances 1 have related, I had paid 
•ome attentions to Miss Read. I entertained for her 
the utmost esteem and affection ; and I had reason to 
believe that these sentiments were mutual. But we 
were both young, scarcely more than eighteen years of 
age ; and, as I was on tlie point of undertaking a <ong 
voyage, her mother thought it pnident to prevent mat- 
ters being carried too far for the present. Judging that 
if marriage was our object, there would be more propri- 
ety in it alter my return, when, as at least I expect- 
eo, I should be established in my business. Peihapa 
alsoshethought that my expectations were not so well 
ixiridcdasl imagined. 

My most intmate acquaintance at this time were 
Charies Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph } 
young men who were all fond of reading. The two 
mat were clerks to Blr. Charies Brockdon, one of the 
principal afi-omeys in the town, and the other clerk to 
a merchant. Watson was an upright, pious, and sen- 
aible young man : the others were somewhat more loose 
hrftheir princiiries of religion, particularly Ralph, whose 
feith, as well as that of Collins, I had contributed to 
ahake ; each of whom made me stiffer a very adequate 
punishment. Osborne was sensible, and sincere and 
affectionate in his friendshipe, but too much inclined te 
the critic in matters of literature. Ralph was ingenu- 
ous and shrewd, genteel in his address, and extrenelj 
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elornient. I do not rRmembftr to hnve met w1«1 
amreeable speaker. Thry were both eiiamoure 
iniiiic^, nnd had already evinced their passion 
tmall pootical productions. 

It was a curtom with us to take a rharminf 
Bundayo, in the woods that bord:?rthp Hchiiylki 
we read togetii>'r, and afti>rward.s conversed o 
we read. Ralph wafl di^fiosed to pive hini«iell 
tlrply to poetry. He flattered himself that be 
utIvc at great eminence in the art, and even a 
fortune. The oublimest ports, ho prctendctl 
they first began to write, committed as many 1 
himself. Osborne endeavoured t(» dissuade hir 
■uring him that he had no genius for poetry, and 
him to stick tn the trade in which he had been 
up. " In the road of commerce," said he « 
be Bare by diligence and assiduity, though j 
no capital, of so far succeeding as to be; empfo 
flurtor ; and may thus, in time, acquire the i 
Betting up for yourself." I concurred in the 
ments, but at tlie same time expressed my app 
of amusing ourselves sometimes with (Kietrj 
view to improve our style. In cons<>quence c 
was im)posed, that, at our next meeting, ea< 
should bring a ropy of verses of his own CAvm 
Our object in this competition was to b(^nefit et 
by our mutual remarks, criticisms, and con 
and as style and expression were all we had i 
we excluded every idea of invention, by agrw 
our ta<«k should be a version of the eighteentt 
in which is described the descent of the Deity. 

The time of our meeting drew near, whe 
called upon me, and told me that his performi 
ready. T informed him that I had been idle, 
much liking the task, had done nothing. He 
me his piece, and asked me what I thought 
expressed myself in terms of warm aimrobal 
cause it really appeared to hive considermb 
He then said, " Osborne will never acknowl 
■mallest degree of excellence in any prodii 
mine. Envy alone dictates to him a thousand 
versions. Of you he is not so jealous ; I wii 
fiire, you would take the verses, and imMluee 
your own. I will pretend not to have had I 
write any thins. We shall then see in what 
he will speak of them. I agreed to this littl 
snd immediately traiiscrilied tlie verses to pi 
suspicion. 

We m^t. Watson's performance was the 
wu read. It had some beauties, but many Ik 
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Dttzt read Osborne's wliicii was mudi better. Ralpk 
did it justice, remarking a few imperfections, and ap- 
plauding sucli parts as were excellent. He bad bim 
•elfnotbingtosbow. It was now my turn. I niada 
aome difficulty : seemed as if I wisbed to l>e excused 
oretended tiiat I bad no time to make corrections, &c 
No excuse, however, was admissible, and tlie piece 
must be produced. It was read and re-read. Watsop 
and Osborne immediately resigned the palm, and united 
in applauding it. Ralph alone made a few remarks 
and proiKised some alterations; but I defended my 
text. Osborne agreed with me, and told Ralph that be 
was no more able to criticise than he was able to write. 

When Osborne was alone witii me, he exiuressed 
himself still more strongly in favour of what he con- 
sidered a8 my performance. He pretended that he had 
|iut some restraint on hijuself before, apprehensive ot 
my construing his commendations into flatteiy. " But 
who would have supposed," said he. " Franklin to ba 
capable of such a composition ? What painting, what 
energy, what fire ! He has surpassed tlie original. In 
his common conversation, he appears not to have a 
choice of words j he heisitates, and is at a loss : and 
yet, good God, how he writes !" 

At our next meeting Ralph discovered the trick we 
had played Osbonie, who was rallied without mercy. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his resolution 
of becoming a poet. I left nothing unattempted to 
divert him from his purpose ; but he persevered, till 
at last the reading of Poiie* eflbcted his cure : be be- 
came, however, a very tolerable prose writer. I shall 
apeak more of him hereafter ; but as I shall probably 
mive no farther occasion to mention the other two, I 
ought to observe here, that Watson died a few yean 
after in my arms. He was gi-eatly regretted ; for he 
was the best of our society. Osltonie went to the 
islands, where he gained considerable reputation as a 
barrister, and was getting money ; but he died young. 
We had seriouply engaged, tliat whoever died first 
abould return if possible and pay a friendly visit to the 
aurvivor, to give him an account of the other world ; 
but he has never fulfilled his engagement. 

The governor appeared to be fond of my company, 
and ftvqueiitly invited me to his house. He always 

* Probably tlie Duvciad, where we find him thus Im- 
mortalised by the author : — 

" fiilence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howla. 
** Aud makes nigiu hideous } answer him ye owla!" 
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civilities. The paflsensrers upon this paid me more at- 
tention, and I was invited, together with my friend 
Ralph, to occupy the place in the cabin which the re- 
turn of the Mr. Hamiltons had made vacant ; an <^er 
which we readily accepted. 

Having learned that the despatches of the Governor 
had been brought on board by Colonel French, I asked 
the captain for the letters that were to be entrusted to 
my eare. He told me that they were all put together 
in the bag, which he could not open at jM^sent ; but 
before we reached En^nd, he would give me an op- 
pcntunity of taking them out. I was satisfied with thia 
answer, and we pursued our voyage. 

The company in the cabin were all very sociable, and 
we were perfectly well off as to iHt)vision, as we had 
the advantage of the whole of Mr. Hamilton's, who had 
laid in a very plentiful stock. During the passage, 
Mr. Denham contracted a friendship tor me, whicli 
ended only with his life : in other respects the voyago 
was by no means an agreeable one, as we had muol 
bad weather. 

When we arrived in the river, the captain was tm 
good as his word, and allowed me to search in the baf 
for the Governor's letters. I could not find a sinf^ 
one with my name written on it, as committed to my 
care ; but I selected six or seven, which I judged from 
the direction to be those that were intended for me : 
particularly one to Mr. Basket, the King's printer, ana 
another to a stationer, who was the first person I called 
upon. 1 delivered him the letter as coming from Gov- 
erns Keith. " I have no acquaintance," said he, 
« with any such. person ;" and, opening the letter, "Oh, 
it is from Riddlesden !" he exclaimed. " 1 have lately 
discovered him to be a very arrant knave, and wish to 
have nothing to do either with him or his letters." Ho 
instantly put the letter into my hand, turned upon his 
heel, and left me to serve some customers. 

I was astonished at finding these letters were not 
from the Governor. Reflecting, and putting circum- 
ataaces together. I then began to doubt his sincerity. — 
I rejoined my mend Denliam, and related the whole 
afifair to him. He let me at once into Keith's charac- 
ter, told me there was not the least probability of his 
having written a single letter ; that no one who knew 
him ever placed any reliance on him, and laughed at my 
ciedulity in supposing that the Governor would give mo 
a letter of credit, when he had no credit for l^a|g||feB|B 
As I showed some uneasiness lespecXxiv^ y^w 
ahould take, he advised me to try to ce\ « 
tte bourne ot waaut printer. ^^ '^oa t 
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ba, ** improve younelf in buiinen, and yaa mill beahto 
Co Mttle youriiJf the more advantagtxHialy when yoa 
return to Auierica." 

We knew already as well as the stationer, attomef 
Biddltisden to be a knave. He had nearly mined tM 
Ikther of M'ua Read, bv drawing him in to be his se- 
curity. We liianiea Iroin his letter, that he was se- 
cretly canying on an intrif(u<s in concert with the Gov- 
ernor, to the prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, who, it was 
supposed, would by this time be in Europe. Denham, 
who was Hamilton's friend, was of opinion that be 
ought to lie maile artjuainted with it ; and, in reality, 
tlic instant he arrived in England, which was very soon 
after, I waited on him, and, as much from good-will 
to him, as from resentment against the Governor, put 
the letter into his liands. He thanked me very sin- 
cerely, the information it contained being of conse- 
quence to him ; and firom tliat moment bestowed on ma 
his friendship, which afterwards proved, on many oc- 
casions, serviceable to me. 

But what arc we to think of a Governor who coaM 
play so scurvy a trirk, and thus grosHly deceive a poor 
young lad^ wholly di*i«titnte of experience ? It was a 

{iractice with him. Wishing to please every body, and 
laving little to bestow, he was laviHh of promises. Ho 
was, fn other respet-ts, sensible and judicious, a vary 
tolerable writer^ and a good governor for the pemile - 
though not so for the proprietaries, whose instructioiu 
he fhequently disregarcfed. Many of our best laws wer 
his work, and establiiihed during his administration. 
Ral|>li and T were iuiieiiarable companions. We too 
a lodging togetiier at three and sixpence a week, wbk 
was as much as we ronld afford. He met with mm 
relations in London, but they were poor and not ■! 
to assist him. He now, for the first time, informed i 
of his intention to remain in England, and that 
hod no tlioughts of ever returning to rhiladelDt 
He was totally without money ; the little he liad V 
able to raise having barely sufficed for his passafO 
had still fifteen pistoles remaining ; and to me no 
ttom time to time recourse, while he tried to get 
ptorment. 

At first, believing himself possessed of talent 
the stage, he thought of turning actor ; but WUk 
whom he ap))lied, fVankly advised him to renonr 
Idea, as it was Impossible he sliould succer 
n«.ft proposed to Rolierts, a bookseller in Paf 
Roiv, to write a weekly paper in the nianr 
S|ieGtntor, u|ion teniis to which Roberts t 
.Men. Lastly, he endeavoured to procui 
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as a copyist, and applied to the lawyers and stationmf 
alMut the Temple, but he could find no vacancy. 

As to myself 1 immediately got engaged at Pal- 
mnr's, at that time a noted printer in Bartholomew- 
dose, with whom I continued nearly a year. I a[^icd 
very assiduously to my work ; but I expended with 
Ralph almost all that I earned. Plays and other 
places of anmsement which we frequented together, 
having exhausted my pistoles, we lived after this from 
hand to mouth. He appeared to have entiriily forgot- 
ten his wife and child, as T also, by degrees, forgot my 
engagements with Miss Read, to whom I never wrola 
more than one letter, and that merely to inform her 
that T waa not likely to return soon. This was another 
grand error of my life, which I should be desirous of 
correcting, were I to bepin my career again. 

I was employed at Palmer's on the second edition 
of Woolaston's Religion of Nature. Some of his ai<- 
guments appearing to me not to be well founded, I 
wrote a small metaphysical treatise, in which I ani- 
madverted on those passages. It was entitled a " Dis- 
sertation on Liberty and iVecessity, Pleasure and Pain." 
1 dedicated it to my friend Ralph, and printed a small 
number of copies. Palmer upon this treated me with 
more consideration, and redded me as a young man 
of talents ; though he seriously took me to task for 
the principles of my pamphlet, which he looked upon 
as abominable. The printing of this work was another 
error of my life. 

While 1 lodged in Little Britain, I formed an ac- 
qnaintance with a bookseller of the name of Wilcox, 
whose shop was next door to me. Circulating libra- 
ries were not then in use. He had an immense col- 
lection of books of all sorts. We agreed that, for a 
reastmable compensation, of which T have now forgotten 
the price, I should have free access to his library, and 
take what books I pleased, which I was to return when 
I had read them. I considered this agreement as a 
very freat advantage ; and I derived from it as mucli 
benefit as was in my power. 

My pamplilet falhng into the hands of a surgeon, at 
the name of Lyons, author of a book entitled, " Infiil- 
libility of Human Judgment," was the occasion of a 
considerable intimacy Itetween us. He expressed great 
esteem for me, came frequently to see me, in order to 
converse ufion m''taphysical subjects, and introduced me 
to Dc Mandrvillc, author of the Fable of the Bees, 
who had instituted a club at a tavern in Cheapeide, of 
which he wa^ the soul : he was a facetious and veiy 
amusing character. He also introduced me, at Bofc> 
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■onHi eoffbc-hoiife, to Dr. Pcmberton, who nromlMd 
to «ve mc an opiiortuiiity of ttovinK Sir Inaac Newtrni, 
wliich I very ardently desired ; but he never kejit hii 



I had bronght rnrnie curiosities with me fVoni Ame- 
rica ; the principal of which was a ptirw made of the 
■ibefltos, which fire only purifies. Sir Hans Sloane, 
bearinj; of it, called upon me and invited mc to hia 
house in Bloomsbury Square, where, after showing me 
every thing that was curious, he pirnvailed on me to 
add this piece to his collection -, for which he paid me 
verv handsomely. 

There lodged in the sr.iro house with us a young 
woman, a milliner, who had a shop by the side of the 
Exchange. Lively and sensible, and having received 
an education somewh&t above her rank, her conversa- 
tion was very agreeuMe. Ralph reaa plays to her 
every evening. They brcnnie intimate. She took an- 
other lodging, and he followed her. They lived for 
■ome time together ; but Kalph l>eing without employ- 
ment, she having a child, and the profits of her busi- 
ness not sufficing for the mainU;nance of three, be 
resolved to quit London, and try a countr}' school. 
This was a plan in which he thought himself likely to 
■ueceed \ as he wrote a fine hand, and was versed in 
arithmetic and accounts. But considering the oflice 
as beneath him. and expecting some day to make a 
better fi^re in the world, when he should be ashamed 
of its bemg known that he had exercised a profession 
BO little honourable, he changed his name, and did me 
the honour of a^wuming mine. lie wrote to me soon 
after his departure, informing me that he was settled 
at a small village in Berkshire. In his letter he re- 
commended Mrs. T. the milliner, to my care, and 
requested an answer, directed to Mr. Franklin, sduxd- 
master at N***. 

He continued to write to me firequently, sending v 
large ftngments of an epic poem he was comp^*' 
and wiiich he requested me to criticise and cor 
did so, but not witliout endeavouring to prevail 
to renounce this pursuit. Young had Just r 
one of hi4 Satires. I copied and sent him a 
of it ; in which the author demonstrates t' 
cultivating the muses, fi-om the hope, by f 
mentality, of rising in the world. It wtu ' 
pose J paper after paper of his poem contir 
every [tost. 

Meanwhile Mrs. T*** having lost < 
tmtli her friend.M and business, was fi- 
trsM. lu thin diljtnnui she had ' 
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to extricate her ftom her difficulties, I lent her all the 
moncv I could spare. I fftit a litUo too much fond- 
ness for her Having at that time no ties of religion, 
and taking advantage of her necessitous situation, I 
attempted liberties (another error of my life,) which 
■he p'pelled with becoming indignation. &he informed 
Ralph of my conduct : and the aflkir occasioned % 
breach between us. \vhen he returned to London, h« 
gave me to understand that he considered all tlic obli- 
gations he owed me as annihilated by tliis proceeding j 
whence I concluded that I was never to expect the 
payment of what money I had lent him, or advanced 
on his account. I wvls the less afflicted at this, as he 
was wholly unable to pay me 3 and af by losing hit 
fliendship, I was relieved at the same time fh>m a veij 
heavy burden. 

I now bej^an to think of laying by 8<Hne monev. The 
printing-omce of Watts, near Lincoln's-inn-fields, be- 
ing a still more considerable one than that in which 1 
worked, it was probable I might find it more advanta- 
geous to be employed there. I offered myself, and was 
accepted ; and in this house I continued during the re- 
mainder of my stay in London. 

On my entrance I worked at first as a presamaa, 
conceiving that I had need of bodily exercise, to which 
I had been accustomed in America, where the printer! 
work alternately as compositors and at the press. I 
drank nothing but water. The other workmen, to the 
number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I 
carried occasionally a large form of letters in each 
hand, up and down stairs, while the rest employed 
both liaiids to carry one. They were surprised to aee* 
by this and many other examples, that the .Amerwtm 
Aquatic^ as they used to ciUl me, was stronger than 
those who drank porter. The beer boy had sufficieat 
employment during the whole day in serving tlmt 
house alone. Mv fellow pressman drank every day % 
pint of beer before breakfast, a pint with bread uid 
cheese for breakfast, one between breakfast and din- 
ner, one at dinner, one again about six o'clock in the 
afternoon, and another afler he had finished hie day^ 
work. This custom appeared to me abominable ; buft 
he had need, he said, or all this beer, in order to aoqtiist 
strength to work. 

r endeavoured to convince him that the bodi|f 
strength furnished by the beer coald only be in pnqmr* 
lion to the solid part of the barley dissolved in the 
water of whicli the beer was composed ; that there 
iras a larger portion of flour in a penny loaf, and that 
£j insquently, if he ate this loaf, and drank a pint of 
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wnter with It, he would dcri^ morn strengtb ft 
t!ian (h»m a pint of lieer. This reawiiing, bov 
dill not prevent him fhrni drinkinc hid accuti 
quAiiiity of beer, and paying every Huturday n! 
■core of fimr or hve shillin<^ a week for tJiid cun 
veregi; ; an expense fVom which I was wholly ex 
TbUM do these poor di.-vils rontiniie all their liVf 
ilate of voluntary wretchedness and poverty. 

At tlie end of a few weekn, Watts having oo 
Am* me above stain as a compositor, I quitk 
press. I'he ronipositors demanded of me gamli 
noy afVesh. Thi.s I considered as an imposition 
^f; ainady paid below. The master wiis of the 
opinion, and desired me not to comply. I Urns re 
cd two or three weeks out of the fraternity, 
consequently looked uptm as excommunicated 
whenever I was absent, no little trick that i 
could suggc-it was Icfl iinpractisfd upon me. I 
my letters mixed, my pages transi)osed, my i 
broken, &r. &c. all which was attributed to the 
tluit haunted the chap I,* and tormenU'd th<M 
were not regularly admitted. I was at last obll 
submit to pa]r', notwith:;tinding the pn)tectioii i 
master ; convinced of the fully of not kxuping up { 
understanding with tliosc among whom we are c 
cd to live. 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony wil 
follow labourers, and soon acquired considcral 
fluence among them. I proposed some altcrati 
the laws of the chapel, which I carried without 
iition. My example prevailed with several of tt 
renounce their abominable practice of bread andi 
with beer ; and they procured, like me, from a : 
bouring house, a gooa basin of warm gruel, in 
was a small slice of butter, with toasted bn^ad an 
meg. This was a much better breakfast, which t 
cost more than a pint of bet^r, namely, three half] 
and at the same time preser\'ed tlie head cl<:arer. 
who continued to gorge tliemselves with beer, 
lost their credit with the publican, firom nogloci 
pay their score. They had then recourse to mu, 
come security for them ; tkeir lights as they used 
it, bunff out. T attended at the pay-Lible every 
day evening, to take up tlic little sum which I had 
mvself answerable for ; and which sometiinea an 
ed to nearly tliirty shillings a week. 

* Printing-houses in general are thus dcnom 
tar the workmen : the Spirit they call l^ the lu 
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This circumstance, added to my reputation of being 
a tolerable good gabber, or, in other words, skilfltu 
in the art of buriefique, kept up my importance in the 
chapel. I had besides recommended myself to the 
esteem of my master by my assiduous application to 
business, never observing baint Monday. My extra- 
ordinary quickness in composing alwap procured me 
such work as was most ur^nt, and which is commonly 
best paid ; and thus my time passed away in a vety 
pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too flir fh>m the 
printing-office, I took another in Duke Street, o^io- 
irite the Roman Catholic chapel, ft was at the back 
t^ an Italian warehouse. The house was kept by a 
widow, who had a daughter, a servant, and a sIh^ 
boy : but the latter slept out of the house. After 
Hendins to the people with whom I lodged in Little 
Britain'to inquire into my character, she agreed to 
take nic in at tlie same price, three and sixpence a 
week i contenting herself, she said, with so little, be- 
cause of the security she should derive, as they weio 
all women, from having a man lodger in the house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, the daugli- 
ter of a clKrpyman. She had been educated a Pro- 
testant ; hilt hur husband, who$(e memory she highly 
revered, had converted her to the Catholic religion 
She had lived in habits of intimacy with pervons of 
distinctitm ; of whom she knew various anecdotes as 
for back as the time of Charles H. Being subject to 
fits of the gout, which often confined her to her room, 
she was sometimes disposed to see company. Hers 
was so amusing to me, that I was glad to pass tiie 
erening with her ait often as she desired it. Our sup- 
per consisted only of half an anchovy a-pioee upon a 
slice of bread and butter, with half a pint of ale be- 
tween us. But the entertainment was in her convei- 
•ation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little trouble J oc- 
casioned in tlie fiunily, made her lotli to part with me ; 
and when I mentioned another lodging I had found, 
nearer the printing-office, at two shillings a wectk. 
which fell in with my plan of saving, she persuaded 
me to give it up. making ht>rsf' If an abatement of two 
shillings : and thus T continued to lodce witli her, dur* 
ing the remainder of my abode in Lorfdon, at eightcen- 
pence a week. 

In the garret of the house there lived, in a most re- 
tired manner, a lady of seventy years of age, of whom 
I received tlie following account fh>m my landlady 
She was a Roman Catholic. In her earty yean siw 
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had been nent to the continent, and entered 

I } with the deitign of becoming a nun : but 

not agreeing with her constitution, she wk 

{ retam to England, where, aa there waa n 

Iriea, she made a vow to IimA a monaitl 
rifia a manner as> circumfltances would pe 
t aecfirdin^y disposed of all her yroperty to 

: to charitable uses, reserving to herself « 

I pounds a year : and of this small pittance 

i pert to the poor, living on water gruel, and i 

I ing use of are but to boil it. She had lived 

ret a great many yean, without paying rent 
, cessive Catholic inhabitants that had kept 

who indeed considered her abode with theaa 
il • kig. A priest came every day to confess her 

ri ^ asked her," said my landlady, " how, lir 

did, she could find so much employment fbi 
or ? To which she answered, tliat it was im 
; avoid vain thoughts." 

I was once permitted to visit her. She w 
and polite, and her conversation agreeable, 
mcnt was neat ; but the whole furniture coi 
mattress, a table, on which was a crucifix ai 
a chair, which she gave me to sit on, an 
mantel-piece a picture of St. Veronica disp 
handkerchief, on which was seen the niin 
. presfiion of the face of Chrirtt, which she e: 

KM wiUi great gravity. Her countenance wi 
she ffever ex|)cricnci'd sicknoss ; and I may i 
as another jvoof how little is sufficient to nu 
and health. 

At the printing-house I contracted an intl 
a sensible young man of the name of Wygal 
hid parents were in good circumstances, Jiai 
a better education than is common amoc 
n» was a tolerable Latin scholar, spoke F 
cutly, and wna fund of reading. I taught hi 
as u niend of his, to swim, by taking tliem 
into the river ; alter which they stood in I 
fhrthor assistance. We one day made a 
, mr water to Chelsea^ in order to see the C 

tlon Si^ro's curiosities. On our return, 
quest of tiie company, whose curiosity \\ 
excited, I undressed myself, and leaped imU 
I cwam fVum near Chelsea the whole way 
i ftisjB bridge, exhibiting, during my couna 

«f feats of activity and address, both upoii t 
9t tlie water, as well as under it. This • 
•fooed much astonishment and pleasure I 
Whom it was new. In my youth I took p 
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In this exercise. I knew, and could execute, all the 
evolutions and positions of I'hevenot ; and I added to 
tliom some of my own invention, in wiiicb J endca< 
voured to unite cnnctcefiilncsd and utility. I took a 
jdeasure in displaying them all on this occasion, and 
was higlily flattered with the aduiiration they excited 

Wygate, besides his being desirous of perfecting 
himnelf in this art, was tlie more attaclied to me from 
there being, in otlier respects, a conformity in our 
tastes and studies. He at lenjtth proposed to me to 
make tlic tour of Europe with him, maintaining our- 
selves at the same time by working at our profession. 
I was on tlie point of consrntintr, when I mentioned it 
to my friend, Mr. Denham, with whom I was glad to 
pass an hour whenever I had leisure. He dissuaded 
me from the project, and advi.>sed me to think of re- 
turning to Piiiludc-lphia, which he was about to do him- 
self. I must relate in this place a trait of this worthy 
man's character. 

He had formerly been in business at Bristol, l>ul fail- 
Ini;, he comjwunded with his creditors, and dcjiarttrd 
for America, where, by assiduous aiiplication as a mer- 
chant, ho acquired in a few years a very considerable 
fortune. Returning to England in the same vessel 
with myself, as I have related above, he invited all hia 
old creditors to a feast. When assembled, he thanked 
them for the readiness with which they had received 
his small composition; and while they expected nothing 
more than a simple entertainment, each found under 
his plate, when it rameto be removed, a dmfl upon a 
banker for the residue of his debt witli interest. 

He told me that it was his intention to carry back 
with him to Philadelphia a great quantity o^goods, in 
order to open a store ; and he oflered to take me with 
him in the capacity of a clerk, to keep his books, in 
which he would instruct me, copy letters, and superin- 
tend the store. He added, that as soon as 1 had acquir- 
ed m knowledge of mercantile transactions, he would 
improve my situatiun, by sending me witli a cargo of 
com and flour to the American islands, and by procur- 
ing me other lucrative commissions j so that, with good 
management and economy, I miglit in time begin buai- 
noM with advantage for myself. 

I relished tliese proposals. London began to t're 
ne : the agreeable hours I had passed at Philadelphia 
preacntcd themselves to my mind, and I wished to see 
them revive. T consequently engaged myself to Mr. 
Denham, at a salary of fifty pounds a year. This was 
indeed less than I earned as a compositor, but then I 
had a much (Urer prospect. I took leave, therefore^ 
B 
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S house, 
ugh Meredith, a PennsylvBnian, about thi 
An* of age. He had been brought up to hus 
OB honest, sensible, had some experience, a 
tnd of reading; but too much addicted to drini 
Steplien Potts, a young ru:;tic, just brolce from 
nd of rustic education, with endowments 
hove tlie common order, and a competent po 
mderstnnding and gaiety ; but a little idle, 
lad engaged these two at very low waces, w! 
iiad promised to raise every three montlis a si 
week, provided their improvement in the typr 
art should merit it. Tins future increase of wa 
the bait he had made use of to ensnare them, 
dith was to work at the press, and Putts to bin 
which he had engaged to teach them, tlu)ugii 1; 
stood neither himself. 

John Savage, an Irishman, who had been bi 
to no tnule, and whose service, fur a periot' 
years, Keimer had purchased of the captain 
lie was al:«o to be a pressman. 

George Webb, an Oxford scholar, whose tii 
in like manner bought fur fuur years, inter 
for a c<nn|>usitor. I shall speak more of 
■ently. 

lj:istly, David Harry, a country lad, who \» 
ticed to him. 
1 soon perceived that Knimer's intention 
• - ....••,.». s(, iiiiich above what he 

'•• ^oriii nil 
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dlrtlngiiishnd himself among the scholars bv his sapA- 
lior Rtyh? of acting, when they represented drnmatie 
performances. He waa member of a literary club in 
the town ; and some pieces of his composition, in 
nrofic as well as in verse, had been inserted in tho 
Gtoiicester pajMirs. From hence he was sent to Ox- 
ford, where he remained about a year; but he wa« 
not contented, and wi^^hed above all things to see 
London, and become an actor. At length, having re- 
cciv(id fifte<-ii guineas to pay his quarter's boara, he 
decamped with the money from Oxford, hid liis gown 
in a hedge, and travt lied to London. There, having 
bo ftiend to direct him, he fell into bad company, soon 
squandered his fifteen guineas, ctmld find no way of 
being introdurc^d to tho actors, became contemptible, 
pawned his clothes, and was in want of bread. As he 
was walkini; along the streets almo<«t famished with 
hunger, and not knowing what to do, a recruiting bill 
was put into his hand, which offered an immediate 
tr«?at and bounty-money to whoever was disposed to 
8i>rve in America. He instantly repaired to the house 
of rendezvous, enlisted himself, was put on board a 
ship, and conveyed fo America, without ever writing 
a line to inform his parents what was become of him. 
His mental vivacity, and good natural disposition, 
made him an excellent companion ; but he was indo- 
lent, tIioughtI(>ss, and to the last degree impnid^>nt. 

John, the frishman, soon ran away. I began to 
live very agreeably with the nsst. They respected 
me, and the more so as they found Keimer incapable 
of instructing them, and as they learned something 
tkom me every day. We lujver worked on a Saturday, 
it being Keimer's Sabbath ; so that I had two days a 
week for reading. 

I increased my acquaintance with persons of know- 
ledge and information in the town. Keimer himself 
tnmte^ me with pn-at civility and apparent esteem ; 
and I had nothing to give me uneasiness but my debt 
to Vemou, which I was unable to pay, my savings as 
yef being very littU;. He had the goodness, however, 
not to ask me for the money. 

Our pn«ss was flreiiuently in want of the necessary 
quantity of letter ; and then; was no such trade as that of 
letter-founder in America. I had seen the practice of this 
ait at th" house of James, in London ; but had at the 
time paid it very little attention. I however contrived 
to fiiliricatc a mould. I made use of such letters as we 
Ind for punches, founded new letters of lead in matri- 
eetf ofclay, and thus supplied, in a tolerable manner, the 
wants that were mobt pressing. 



tlie point of cominK to'an open quarrel with nt 
I continued however to bear it patiently, coi 
ing that his ill humour was |Nirtly ocranioned t 
derangement and emharrassmr.'nt of hin affiUre. 
laflt a flight incident hnike our runnexion. He 
a noise in the neighbourhood, I put my head ( 
the window to see what was tho niattrr. KeinH 
ing in the Ktreet, observed me, and, in a louc 
angry tone, told me to mind my work ; adding 
reproachful words, which piqued me the more,u 
were uttered in the street ; and the nniglilmurs, V 
the Munc noise had attracted to the wiudowa. 
witnesHeii of the manner in which 1 was treated. 
immodiattUy came up to the printing-room, and oc 
ued to exclaim against me. The quarrel became y 
on both sides, and he gave me notice to quit h; 
Uie expiration of three months, as had been a 
npon Dctwe4>n us ; r«>gretting that he was ohllg 
give me so long a term. I told him that his i 
was superfluous, as I was ready to quit him inrta 
and I tMk my hat and caine out of the house, be, 
Meredith to take r^rc of some things which I left 
bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We t 
for some time upon the quarrel that had taken i 
He had conceived a great veneration for me, and 
MMTy [ should quit the house while he remained 
He dissuaded me from returning to my native cov 
M I began to think of doing He reminded me 
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WM mm tlittt he would advance whatever ini|^ be 
neeenary to f^rtablisb us, if I was willing to enter 
into paitDership with him. " My time with Keimer,*' 
added he, " wilt be at an end next sfnring. In the 
mean time we may send to JLiondon for our press and 
Qrpes. I know that J am no workman ; but if you 
agree to the proposal, your skill in the business will 
be balanced by the capital I shall fUmish, and we will 
share the profits equally." His proposal was reason- 
able, and I fell in with it. His father, who was then 
in the town, approved of it. He knew that I had 
some ascendency over his son, as I had been able to 
prevail on him to abstain a long time flrom drinking 
inrandy: and he hoped that, when more closely connect- 
ed with him, I should cure him entirely of this unfor- 
tunate habit. 

I gave the fkther a list of what it would be necessai- 
ly to import from London. He took it to a merchant, 
and the order was given. We acreed to keep the secret 
till the arrival of the materials, and I was in the 
mean time to procure work, if possible, in another 
printing-office; but tliere was no [dace vacant, and I 
remained idle. After some days, Keimer having the 
expectation of being emi^oyed to {Hint some New 
Jersey mone^ bills, that would require types and en- 
navings which I only could fomish, and fearAil that 
Bradfiird, by engaging me, might deprive him of this 
nndeitaking, sent me a very civil message, telling me 
that <rid Ariends ought not to be disunited on account 
<^ a few words, which were the effect only of a mo- 
mentaiy passion, and inviting me to return to hira. 
Meredith persuaded me to comply with the invitation, 
particnlarl^ as it would afford him more o{^K>rtunities 
of improvmg himself in the business by means of my 
toBtmctions. I did so ; and we lived upon better terms 
than before our separation. 

He obtained the New Jersey business j and in order 
to execute it, I constructed a copper-plate printing-press, 
the first that had been seen in the country. I engimvea 
various ornaments and vignettes for the bills ; and we 
repaired to Burlingtim togetlier, where I executed 
tlie whole to general satisfaction ; and he received 
a anm of money for this work which enabled him 
to keep bis head above water for a considerable time 
longer. 

At Boriington I formed an acquaintance with the 
principal personages of the iut>vince ; many of whom 
were Gommissinned by the Aspemhiy to superintend 
the press, and to see that no more bills were printed 
tiiaii the law bad prescribed. Accordingly they wen 
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ronMnntly with \in, encli in hin turn ; and he that c 
commonly brouglit with him a friend or two to bear 
him company. My mind was more riiltiv.nted by read- 
ing than Keimer'd ; and it wns for this reason, prob- 
ably, that they set more vnliie on my convunuition. 
They took me to their honsoR. introduced me to their 
IHends, and treated me with the {p^>atest civility; while 
Keimer, though master, saw himsilf a little neglected. 
He wan, in fact^ a strange animal, i^orant of the com- 
mon modes of life, a[it to oppose with rudeness gene- 
rally received opinicms, an enthusiast in certain points 
of religion, disgustnigly unclean in his i)ersou, and a 
little knavish withal. 

We remained there nearly three months ; and at the 
expiration of this period, I could include in the list c^ 
my friends, Judge Allen, Samuel Rustel, secretary of 
the province, Isaac Pearson. Joseph C(K>per, several 
of the Smiths, all members of the Assembly, and Isaac 
Decon, inspector-general. The last was a snrewd and 
subtle old man. He told me that whrn a boy, his 
first em|)loyment had been that of carrying clay to 
brick-makers; that he did not learn to write till he 
was somewhat advanced in life ; that he was after- 
wards employed as an underling to a surveyor, wlio 
taught him this trade, and that by industry he had at 
last acquired a competent fortune. " I foresee," said 
be one day to me, " that you will soon supplant tliis 
man (speaking of Keimer,) and get a fortune in the 
business at Philadelphia." He was totally ignorant 
at the time, of my intention of establishing myself 
there, or any where else. These friends were very 
serviceable to me in the end, as was I also, upon occa- 
sion, to some of them ; and they have continued ever 
since their esteem for me. 

Before I relate the particulars of my entrance into 
basiness, it may be proper to inform you what was af 
that time the state of my mind as to moral principlef 
that you may see the degree of influence they had upr 
the subsequent events of my life. 

My parents had given me betimes religious imr 
■ions, and I received fl-om my infancy a pious er 
tioD in the principles of Calvinism. Rut scarcely 
I arrived at fifteen years of age, when, after f 
doubted in turn of different tenets, accordin 
found them combatted in the different book' 
read, 1 began to d(Mibt of revelation itself. 9 
umes against deism fell into my hands. T 
■aid to be the substance of sermons preached 
Lecture. It happened that they producc(^ 
"■ " jHedsely tiie reverse of what w"" 
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and at a difltance fn>in the eye and adinonMom 
y father. I may say voluntarify bf;caufle tlie er- 
ntu which I had fallen, had Bef.n in a manner th« 
1 result cither of my own inexperience, or the 
nctfty of others. Thnn^ before I entered on my 
new career, I had imbibed solid iirinciiriefl, and 
racter of probity. I knew their value ; and I 
a tiolemn engagement with myself never to de- 
Irom them. 

ad not loni( returned fVom Burlington before wr 
ng inaterialri arrived fh>m London. I settled my 
nts with Keimor, and quitted him with his own 
nt, before he had any knowle<lge of our plan. 
3Uiid a house to let near the market. We took it ; 

render the rent Itaa burdensome (it was then 
ty-four pounds a year, but I have since known it 
r seventy,) we admitted Thomas Godfrey, a gla- 
with his family, who eased us of a considerable 
if it ; and with him I agreed to board. 

i bad no sooner unpacked our lottery, and put 
ress in order, than a pernon of my acquaintance, 
le House, brought us a countryman^ whom he 
net in the streets inquiring for a prmter. Oar 
y was almost exhausted by'tlie number of things 
ad been obliged to procure. The five shillings 
sccived from tliis countryman, the first fruit of 
amings, coming so seasonably, gave me mora 
lire than any sum I have since gained : and the 
ection of the gratitude I felt on this occasion to 
^ House, has rendered me often more disposed, 
perhaps I should otherwise have been, to encour- 
oung beginners in trade. 

ere are in every country morose beings, who are 
rs prognosticating ruin. There was one of this 
> at Philadelphia. He was a man of fortune, 
led in years, had an air of wisdom, and a very 

1 manner of sptsaking. His name was Bamuc 
el. I knew him not ; but he stopped one day ' 
oor, and asked me if I was the youn| man w 
atelv (^ned a new printini^-house. L pon my 
:ng in the afllmiative, he said that he was very 

' me, as it was an expensive undertaking, an 
ty that had been laid out upon it would Ik 
delphia being a plane falling into decay ; 
ants having all, or nearly all of them, b<:en 
n together their creditors. That he kii 
ubted Act, the circumstances which n* 
•oppose the contrary, such as new biiil' 
dvanced price of rent, to be deceit 
I, wbicb in really contributed to Imstf 
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nl rain ; and he ^ve me so long a detail of misfbr- 
tunes, actually existing, or which were soon to take 
place, that he left me almost in a state of despair, 
Ilad 1 known this man before I entered into trade, I 
should doubtless never have ventured. He continued, 
however, to live in this place of decay, and to declaim' 
in the same style, refusing for many years to buy a 
house because all was going to wreck ; and in tlie end 
[ had the satisfaction to see him pay five times as much 
for one as it would have cost him had he purchased it 
when he first began his lamentations. 

I ought to have related, that during the autumn ot 
the preceding year, I had united the majority of well 
infonned persons of my acquaintance into a club, which 
we called by the name of the Jitnto, and the object oi 
which was to improve our understandings. We met ev- 
ery Friday evening. The regulations! drew up, obliged 
every member to propose, in his turn, one, or more 
questions, upon some point of morality, politics, or phi- 
losophy, which were to be discussed by the society ; 
and to read once in three months an essay of his own 
composition, on whatever subject he pleased. Our de- 
bates were under the direction of a president, and wer« 
to be dictated only by a sincere desire of truth; the 
pleasure of disputing, and the vanity of triumph having 
no share in the business j and in order to prevent undue 
warmth, every expression which implied obstinate ad> 
herence to an opinion, and all direct contradiction, 
were prohibited under small pecuniary penalties. 

The first members of our club were Joseph Breint- 
nal, whose occupation was that of a scrivener. He 
was a middle-aged man, of a good natural disposition, 
strongly attached to his friends, a great lover of poetry, 
leading every thing that came in his way, and writing 
tolerably well, ingenious in many little toifles, and c« 
an agreeable conversation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a skilAil, though self-taught ma^ 
tbematician, and who was afterwimls the inventor of 
what now goes by the name of Hadlej^^'s dial : but be 
had little knowledge out of his own line, and was in- 
supportable in comjiMuiy, always requiring, like the ma^ 
jonty of mathematicians that have fallen in my way, 
an unusual precision in every thing that is said, con- 
tinnally contradicting, or making trifling distinctions ; 
a sure way of defeating all the ends of conversation. 
He very booti left ns 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became after- 
wards surveyor-general. He was fond of books, and 
wrote verses. 

William Parsons, brought up to the trade of a shoe> 
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wat impomd. and m^ day's work, as 1 thouaht, at an 
end, nil acciucnt liaving broken this form, and derang- 
ed two complete folio pages, I immediately distributed, 
and composed them anew before I went to bed 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by 
our neiglibonrs, began to acquire us reputation and 
credit. I learned among other things, tliat our new 
printing-house, being tJie subject of conversation at a 
club of merchants, who met every evening, it was the 
general opinion that it would fail i there being already 
two printing-houses in the town, Keimer's and Bracf- 
furd's. Dr. Bard, whom you and I had occasion to 
Bee, many years after, at his native town of St. An- 
drew'd in Scotland, was of a different opinion. ** The 
industr}' of this Franklin (said he) is superior to any 
thing of the kind I have ever witnessed. J see him 
still at work when I return from the club at night, and 
lie is at it again in the morning before his neighbours 
are out of bed." This account stnick the rest of tlie 
assembly, and shortly after, one of its members came 
to our houiie. and offered to supply us with articles of 
etntidii.iry ; hut we wished not as yet to embarrass our- 
selves with keeping a shop. It is not for the sake of 
applause that I enter so freely into the |)articulars of my 
jndu>try, but that such of my descendants as shall read 
thesr memoirs may know the use of this virtue, by see- 
ing in the recital of my life the eflftscts it operated in my 
favour. 

(icorge Webb, having found a friend who lent him 
the lu.'ressary sum to buy out hid time of Keimer, came 
one day to offer himself to us as a journe>maii. We 
could not employ him immediately ; but 1 foolishly 
told him, " und.:r the rose," that I intended shortly to 
piibllKh a new periodical i»a|)er, and tiiat we should 
then have* work for liiin. Aly hopfs of success, which 
I imparted to him, were founded on the circumstance, 
that the only [Miprr we had in Philadelphia at that 
time, and wliich Bradford printed, was a |)altry thine, 
mis(>rably conducted, in no resiK'ct amusing, and which 
yet was profiUible. I consequently sui>posed tlmt a 
good work of this kind ccMild not fail of sarcess.— 
Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, who, to prevent 
me, immediately published the prospectus of a pa|ier 
that he intended to institute himself, and in which 
Webb was to be engaged. 

I was exas|)erated at this proceeding, and with a 
view to counteract them, not being able at (Nresent to 
institute my own paper, I wrote some huuiouruus 
pieces in Bradford's, under the title of tiie Busy 
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3 trifle. I had for some time u^ 

ngagement ; I tiierefore inKtantly took it • 
, and ia a few years it proved extremely 
ae. 

perceive that I am apt to speak in the fin 
ugh our partnership still continued. It is, 
Ause, in fkct, the whole business devolved 
ireditli was no compositor, and but an ii 
38sman ; and it was rarely that he abstai 
ird drinking. My friends were sorry to sec 
icted with him ; but J contrived to derive fr 
Lmost advantajre the case admitted. 
Our first number produced no other efl^ect 
ther paper which had appeared in the pmvii 
3rpe and printing ; but some remarks, in m 
jtyle of writing, upon the dinpute which the 
ea between (xuvcrnur Burnet and the Mas 
Assembly, struck t<orae persons as above r 
caused the paper and its editors to be talkec 
a few weeks induced them to become our 
Many others followed their example ; and o' 
tion continued to increase. This was one 
good efTocts of the pains I had taken to lear 
ideas on paper. I dt^rived this farther adv 
it, that the leading men of the place, seein 
thor of this publication, a man so well ab 
pen, thought it right to patronise and eiico' 
'The vottis, laws, and other public piec< 
" ' An address of the ilom 
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returned from England. He warmly interested him- 
self for me on this occasion, as he did likewise on many 
others afterwards ; having continued this kindness to 
me till his death. 

Abont this period Mr. Vernon reminded me of the 
debt I owed him, without pressing me for pajrment. 
I wrote a handsome letter on the occasion, bening him 
to wait a little longer, to which he consented : and aa 
soon as I was able I paid him principal and interest, 
with many expressions of gratitude ; so that this error 
of my life was in a manner atoned for. 

But another trouble now happened to me, which I 
bad not the smallest reason to expect. Meredith's fli- 
ther, who, according to our agreement, was to defiray 
the whole expense of our {Hinting materials, had only 
paid a hundred pounds. Another hundred was still due, 
and the merchant being tired of waiting, commenced a 
suit against us. We bailed the action, but with the me- 
lancholy prospect, that, if the money was not foitb- 
coniing at the time fixed, the afflur would come to is- 
sue, judgment be put in execution, our delightAil hopes 
be annihilated, and ourselves entirely ruined ; as tho 
types and press must be sold, perhaps at half thehr va- 
lue, to pay the debt. 

In this distress, two real fKends, whose generous 
conduct I have never forgotten, and never shall forget 
while I retain the remembrance of any thing, came to 
me separately, without the knowledge of each other, 
and without my having applied to either of them. Each 
(^ered whatever money might be necessary to take the 
business into mv own hands, if the thing was practi- 
cable, as they did not like I should continue in partner- 
ship with Meredith, who they said was fVequently seen 
drunk in the streets, and gambling at alehouses, which 
very much injured our credit. These flriends were Wil- 
liam Coleman and Robert Grace. I told them, that 
while there remained any probability that the Merediths 
would Ailfll their part of the compact, I could not pro- 
pose a separation, as I conceived myself to be under 
obligations to them for what they had done already, 
and were stUl disposed to do. if they had the power ; 
but. in the end, should they fail in their engagement, 
and our partnership be dissolved, I should then think 
myself at liberty to accept the kindness of my fHends. 

Things remained for some time in this state. At 
last, I said one day to my partner, " Your father is per- 
haps dissatisfied with your having a share only in thA 
business, and is unwilling to do fox ivf o, v«Yv«XYia^«ijA^ 
do for you alone. Tell me fraxiYAy \t ^-^^^'i^T"^^ 
Mud I will resign the whole to yoa, vck^ ^o t""^ 
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0U8 and tnieply but aim to avoid every app^nrance a 
the coiitrur}-. I wha plainly dn'SM^d, unci never aea 
In any i*ice of public anitiffem"nt. I never went i 
fl«hin([ or hunting. A book indeed onticed me eoam 
times fi^m my work, but it was neldom, bv 8tealtk 
and occasioned no pcandal ; and, to show that I db 
not think myself above my profession, I conveyed h(Ni» 
■ometlmeit in a whct'lbarrow, the paper I had purchai 
ed at the warehouRes. 

I thus obtained the reputation of being an indostrl 
ous young man, and very punctual in my payments 
The mL^rchants who imported articles of stationary m 
licited my cusUim ; othtre offered to Aimish me witl 
books, and my little trade went on prosperoU!»ly. 

-Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer dimin 
ishing every day, he was ut lant forced to sell bi 
stock to satisfy his creditors ; and he betook bimad 
to Barbadoes, whore hr lived for !)ome time in a voi; 
impoverished stat?;. UIa apprentice, David Hany 
whom I had instructed while I workrd with Keiina 
having bought his matrrials, Rucccedtsd him in the bu 
■iness. I was ai>prehensive, at flni<t, (»f finding in Han:! 
a powerAiI competitor, as he was allied to an opu]«v 
and respectable family ; I therefore pro|>08cd a portne 
aliip which, happily for me, he ngcct'd witti disdal 
He was extremely proud, thought liinii^elf a fine ge 
lleman, lived extravagantly, and pursued amusomei 
which suffered him to be' scarcely ever at home j 
consequence he became in debt, netrK^ctt^d his busine 
and busine^9 neglected him. Finding in a short tt 
m>thing to do in the couiitr}', he followed Keime 
Barbadoes, carrying his printing materials witht 
There the ai)prentice employed bis okl master i 
Journeyman. Th-jy were continually uuarrcUing ; 
llarry, still getting in debt, was obliged at last to 
his press and typ;'H, and return to his old occupf 
of husbandry in Pennsylvania. The person wm 
chased them, employed Keimer to manage tbe 
ness ; but he died a f^w years after. 

I had now at Philadel|ihia no competitor bu' 
ford, who, being in easy circumstanccri, did no' 
in the printing of book.s, exciipt now and then 
men chanced to offer themselves ; and was n' 
to extend his trade. He had, however, one 
over me, as he had the directimi of the pos' 
was of consequence supposed to have be' 
nitics of obtaining news. His paTv?r was 
to be more advantageous to advertising c> 
iu epaaequencA* of Uiat nupposition, his 
-itanch man numcrwiM Uiaii inlu 
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of great pn)fit to bim, and disadvantageous to me. It 
was to no purpose that I really prucurrd otlier papers 
and dbtributed ray own, by means of the po(*t ; and the 
ntblic took for granted my inability in this respect ; and 
1 was indeed unable to conquer it in any other mode than 
tar bfibiDK the postboys, who served me only by stealth, 
Bmdford being so illiberal as to forbid them. This treat* 
Ment of his excited my resentment ; and my disgust was 
■0 lootf-Kl that, when I afterwards succeeded him in the 
poit-office, I took care to avoid copying his example. 

I had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, who, 
Whh his wife and children, occupied part of my bouse. 
and half of the shop for his business ; at which indeed 
be worked very little, being always absorbed by ma- 
thematics. Mrs. Godfrey formed a wish of marrying 
■le to the daughter of one of her relations. She con- 
trived various opportunities of bringing us together, till 
ibe saw that I was captivated ; which was not difficult ; 
tlie lady in question possessing great personal nieriU — 
The parents encouraged my addresses, by inviting ma 
eontinually to supper, and leaving us together, till at 
last it was time to come to an explanation. Mrs. God- 
tjcey undertook to negotiate oiir little treaty. J gave 
ha to understand, that J expected to receive with the 
Toung lady a sum of money that would enable me at 
IMst to discharge the remainder of the debt for my 
printing materials. It was then, I believe not more 
tban a hundred pounds. She brought me for answer. 
tbat they had no such sum at their disposal. I observed 
tbat it might easily be obtained, by a mortgage on their 
house. The reply to this was, after a few days inter- 
Til. that they did not approve of the match ; that they 
haa consulted Bradford^ and found that the business at 
a printer was not lucrative ; that my letters would soon 
ha worn out. and must be supplied bv new ones ; tbat 
Krimer ana Harry had failed, and that, probably, 1 
■bould do so too. Accordingly they forbade me the 
hmue, and the young lady was confined. I know not 
If they had really changed their minds, or if it was 
merely an artifice, supposing our afi!crtions to be too 
ttt engaged for us to desist^ and that we should con- 
triTe to marry secretly, which would Irave them at 
liberty to give or not as they pleased. But, suspecting 
thia motive, I never went aigain to their house. 

Borne time aft>.'r, Mrs. Godfrey informed me that 
they were fkvourably disposed towards me, and wished 
me to renew the acquaintance ; but I declared «. ^roEk 
raeolution never to have any tiling; taoT^ \» ^ovi^A^bl^Soa 
frmily. TheG«)dfreys expressed active xv.wiTiUn^XJ^ 
thia; Uid aa we could no lon^ei a^c^e, vV^i^ ' 
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their residnncc, leavins me in possession of tbe whole 
house. I thon rf.flolvon to take uo more lodgers. This 
affhir having turned my thoughts to marriage, I loolced 
around mc, and made overtures of alliance in other 
quarters ; but I soon found that the i»rofes8ion of a 
printer, b:.'ing generally looked upon as a poor trado, I 
eould cxp?cr no money with a wife, at least, if I wish- 
ed h.-^r to possess any other charm. Meanwhile, that 
passion or youtli, so difficult to govern, had often drawn 
me into intrigues with despicable wom:>n who fell in 
my way , which were not unaccompanied with expense 
and inconvenience, besides the p^rp stual risk of mjur- 
tng my health, and catching a disease which I dreaded 
above all tilings. But I was fortunate enough to escape 
this dang.;r. 

As a ntii^hbour and old acquaintance, I had kept up 
a friendly intimacy with the familv of Miss Read. Ilcr 
parents had retained an affliction for me from the time 
of my lodging in their house. I was often invito 
tliithiT ; they consultt^d ma about their 'flfhir*, and I had 
benn sometimes servicoable to them. [ was touched with 
the unliappy situation of their dauglittT, who was almost 
always m -lancholy, and continually socking solitude. — 
I regarded my forgetful nf?ss and inconstancy, during ray 
abodr) in London, as the principal [tart of her misfortune, 
though h:;r mother liad the candour to attribute the fault 
10 h ^rsf'lf, rather than to me, b.icause, after having pre- 
vented our marriage, pri^viously to my departure, she 
bad induced her to marry another in my absence. 

Our mutual affection revived ; but therti existed great 
ohslacL>s to our union. Her marriage was considered, 
ind ;ed, as not bvMn^ valid, the man having, it was said, 
a fonn ;r wif^, still living in England ; but of this it waa 
difficult to obtain a proof at so great a distance ; and 
tliough a mpurt prevailed of his being dt'ad, yet we lind 
no certainty of it ; and, suppo'sing it to be true, he had 
left many diibts, for the payment of which his succes- 
■or might be sued. We ventured, nevertheless, in t»pif 
of all th'jse difficulties ; and I married her on the first' 
Sept. 1TJ3. None of the inconveniences we had fe- 
ed hap|»j*ni!d to us. She proved to me a good and fb 
fhl co:npariion, and contributed essentially to the 
cess of my shop. We pn)sp,;red together, and i 
mutual study to render each other happy. T 
lected, a^ W(;I1 as f could, this great error of ' 

Our club was not at that time established 
We held our meetings at the house of Mr. 
nipropriated a room to tiie purpose. S 
M&erveA one day that, as our books w 
^otttd in the couzae of our discus?^'^"' 
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comrenient to have them collected in the room in whieb 
we awi'Dililed, in order to l>e consulted upon occasion ; 
and that, by thus forming a common library of our in- 
dividual collections, each would have the advantage of 
using the books of all the other meuiben;, which would 
nearly he the rnuie sua if he posst-ssed them all himself 
The idea was approved, and we accordingly brought 
mich books as we thought we could snare, wliich were 
placed at the end of the cliib-room. Thtiy amounted not 
to so many as we expected ; and thougli we made cfin- 
aiderable use of ttiem, yet some inconveniences result- 
ing from want of care, it was agreed, after al>out a year, 
to discontinue this collection ; and each took away such 
books as bclong(;d to him. 

It was now that I first stnrted the idea of establish- 
ing, by subscription, a public library. I drew uptl:e 
proposals, had Uiem engro»:st>d in Airm by I^rockdin, 
the attorney, and my project succeeded, as will be seen 
in tlie sequel. ♦♦♦•*•♦• 
• * ********* 
[The life of Dr. Franklin, as written by himself, so 
ftr as it lias yet been communicated to the world, 
breaks off in this place. Wc undertitand that it was 
continued by him somewhat fartlicr, and we ho{)c that 
the remainder willj at some future (leriod, be commu- 
nicated to the public. We have no hesitation in sup- 
poeinff that every reader will find himself jprcatly in- 
tnet>ted by the frank bimplicity,and the philosorJiical 
discernment, by which these ftaues are vo eminently 
tliaracterized. We have therefore tluiught propirr, in 
vder as much as possible, to relieve his recri^t, to sub- 
oin the following continuation, by one of the Doctor's 
itbnate friends. It is extracted from an American 
Biiodiral piiblication, and was written by the lato Dr. 
tnber* of Philadelphia.] 

* Dr. if tuber was bom in Philadelphia, of German pa- 
its. He was s(>nt, at an early age, to the university, 
lere his gonius, diligence, and amiable t(.mp<*r soon 
iiired him the iKirtirular notice and favoi:r of those 
ter whose immediate din-ction he was plartd. Af- 
oassing through the common course of study, in a 
'Jl shorter time than usual, hr; lefl tlie univen<ity, at 
age of sixteen, with creat n'putation. Not long 
be entered on the Ftudy of phyiiic ; and the xeal 
which he pursued it, and the advances he made, 
bfa friends reason to form the mostflattevivxsLV^cMf- 
if bis future eminenee and \\H*t<\\\\\v»A \\\ \v* Xi*^- 
n. As Dr. StiiberN c'\te.uu\*\a.\\e*ia nnvt* '^'^'Tjia. 
ite, he did not Uiiuk V\vv» v^^"«3^^^^^^ «>^r.v\»«^ 
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The nromotion of literature had been little attended 
to in Pennsylvania. Most of the inliabitants were too 
much immmod in busincHs to think ofscitrntific puiv 
■uita ; and those few, wlione inclinations led them to 
■tudy, found it difficult to gratif\- thein from the want 
(^libraries sufficiently large. In such circumstances, 
the establishment of a public library was an impcHlant 
event. This wa^ first set on foot by Franklin, about 
the year 1731. Fifty persons subscribed forty shillings 
each, and agreed to i>ay ten shillings annually. The 
number increased ; and, in 1743, the comiMmy was in- 
corporato.6 hy the name of " The Library- Company of 
Philadelphia." Sevi-ral other companies were formed 
in this city in imitation of it. These were all at lengtli 
united with the Library Company of Philadel|diia, 
which thus received a considerable accession of hooka 
nnd property. It now contains about eight thousand 
volumes on all subjects, a i)liilo8opliical apparatus, and 
n well chosen collection of natural and artificial curio- 
sities. For its support, tlie company now possess land- 
ed property of r^tnsiderable value. They have lately 
built an elegant house in Fidli Street, in tlie fVont of 
which will be erected a nuutle statue of their founder, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

This institution was greatly encouraged by the 
friends of literature in America end in Great Britain. 
Tlie Penn family distinguished themselves by tlieir do- 
nations. Amongst tlic earlitist friends of this institution 
must be mentioned the late Peter Collinson, the Aiend 
and cxmipanion of Dr. Franklin. He not only made 
considenible presents himself, and obtained others (htm 
his friends, but voluntarily undertook to manage the 
business of the Company in Jjondon, recommending 
books, iHirehasing and 8hiiii>ing them. His extensive 
knowledge, anil zeal for the promotion of science, ena- 
bled him to execute tliis im[>ortant trust with the great 
e^ ailvimtuge. He c<mtinued to perform these service 
for more than thirty years, and uniformly revised 
ncceiA of any comiMtnsation. During this time, he cr 
municated to tlie directors every information rela 

to answer them. He therefore relinquished it 
he haii obtiined a degree in the profession, and 
fled himself to practise with credit and succef 
imniedinte^v entered on the study of the law. 
In pursuit of the last-mentioned ohject, he war 
ed, by <i premature death, (torn reaping th' 
tlKMe talents with which he was ciidowei' 
yovtii spent in the anient and succeasfli* 
t/mOi/MaJeJegnni literature. 
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ID fanprovemnnts and discoveries in the aitS| agrieal* 
ton. and pliiloiioirfiy. 

Tne beneficial influence of thid inrtitution was soon 
evident. The terms of subscription to it were so mode- 
itte that it was accessible to every one. Its advanta- 

Cwere not confined to the opulent. The citizens in 
middle and lower wnllcs of life were equally par- 
tlkers of tliem. Hence a degree of Information waa 
atended auion^^t all riasses of people. The example 
WW soon followed. Libraries were established in va- 
lioas places, and they nre now become vciy numerous 
In the United h'tatcs, and particularly in Pennsylvania, 
ft Is to be hoped that they will he still more widely 
ejrtended, and that information will be every where in- 
creased. This will be the best security for maintaining 
enr liberties. A nation of well informed men, who have 
been taught to know and prize the rights which God 
Jim given them, cannot he enslaved. It is in the re- 
fjons of ignorance that tyranny reigns. It flies before 
tbe light of science. I<et the citizens of America, then, 
encourage inistitutions calculated to difilhsc knowledge 
amongst the |)eople ; and amongst these, public libra* 
riea are not the least important. 

In 17:13, Franklin In'gan to publish Poor Richard*! 
Almanac. This was remarkable for the numerous and 
valuable concisti maxims which it contained, all tend- 
Sna to exhort to industry and frugality. It was contin- 
ued for many years. In the almanac for the last year 
an the maxims were collected in an address to the rea- 
der, entiled, " The Way to Wealth." This has been 
tianslated into various languages, and inserted in dif- 
ftrent publications. It hai> al^o been printed on a larae 
iteet, and may be seen fVanied in many houses in thla 
eitjr. This address contains, perhaiM, the best practi- 
cu system of economy that ever lias appeared. It ia 
written in a manner int^illigible to every one, and 
which cannot fail of ron vincing every reader of the jua- 
tke and proprietv of the remarks and advice which it 
eoDtains. The (demand for this almanac was so n'eat 
that ten tliousand have been sold in one year ; wiiich 
■nat be considered as a large number, especially when 
we reflect, that this i-.ountry was, at that time, but thin- 
ly peopled. It cannot t)e doubted that the salutary max- 
ima contained in theiie almanacs must have mode ih" 
vourable impressions upon many of the readers of thenu 

It was not long before Franklin entered upon his po- 
litical career. In tlie year 17:16, he was appointed «%»€«. 
to the general nsseniMy of PeuiYSv^-vaLTvVa. \ %xA'V^*"»- 
elcctcd by Kncc«edhi{[ ftswrnVYwH ^vw «i^«'*^l**''^^^«^ 
til Jm? wis choain a reprt:aeivta.X\N« iox >3»^« "^^^ '**' 
iMleiphia. 
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Bradfbrd was ponetsed of some advantogM fwa 
Franklin, by being postmaster, thereby Iiaving an op- 
portunity of circulating liis paper more extensively, and 
thus rendering it a btitter vehicle for advertisements, 
Sec. Franklin, in his turn, enjoyed these advantages, 
by beins appointed postmaster uf Philadelphia in 1737. 
I^odford, while in office, had acted ungenerously to- 
wards Franklin, preventing as much as possible tiM 
circulation of bis (taper. He had now an opportunity ol 
retiiliating ; but his noblenusd of soul prevented him 
finom making use of it. 

The police of Philadelphia had early appointed watclh 
men, whose duty it wm to guard the citizens ngainsi 
the midnight robbor, and to givo an immediate alarm in 
case of Are. This duty is^perha[)s, one of the most im- 
portant that can be cominittod to any sot of men. The 
regulations, however, were not sufficiently rtrict.— 
Franklin saw the dangers arising fVoni this cause, and 
suggested an alteration, so as to oblige tlie guaraiana 
of Uie night to be more watchful over the lives and 
property of the citizens. The propriety {»f this was im- 
mediately p;rc.;ive<l, and a reform wa.s effected. 

TlKjre is nothing more dangerous to growing citicfl 
than fires. Other causes operate slowly, and'almosi 
iniperceiitibly ; but these in a moment n^wlor nbortivs 
the labour of ages. On this account tlicre should be. 
In all cities, ample provisions to prevent fires from 
spreading. Franklin early saw the necessity of these j 
and about the year 1738, formed the first fire company 
in this city. This example was soon followed by oth- 
ers ; and there are now numerous fire i-om[>anies m the 
city and liberties To tliese may be attribtited in a greal 
degree the activity in extinguishing fin?s, for which the 
citiKens of Philadelphia are distinguished, and the in- 
considerable damage, which this city has sustained drom 
this cause. Some time a(l<.>r, Franklin suggested ths 
idan of an association for ensuring houses fit)m losses 
by fire, which was ndojited ; and the association contin, 
ues to this day. The advantages experienced (tor 
have been great. 

From the first establishment of Penns>ivania, 
fit of dispute appears tu have prevailed amor 
Inliabitants. During the lifetime of William Pp 
constitution had been three times altered. A 
period, the historj* of Pennsylvania is little elf 
recital of tlie quarrels b»jtwoen the propric 
their governors, and the AssfMTibly. The p' 
contended for the right of exempting their 
iasgMjto which the assembly would bv m 
*Me, TTiis subJL-ct of didj>utj intcrfirrt " " 
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fy qnenion, and prevented tbe most saJntaiy laws ftom 
bising enacted. This at times subjected the peofde to 
great inconveniences. In the year 1744, during a war 
between France and Great Britain, some French and 
Indians had made inroads upon the frontier inhabitants 
of the im)vince, who were unprovided for such an at- 
tack. It hecjime necessary that the citizens should arm 
for their defence. Governor Thomas recommended to 
the Assembly, who were then sitting, to pass a militia 
law. To tiiis they would agree only njion condition 
that he should give his assent to certain laws, which 
a|>peared to them calculated to promote the interests of 
the people. As he thought these laws would be injuri- 
ous to the proprietaries, he refused his assent to them ; 
and the Assembly broke up without passing a militia 
law. The situation of tbe province was at this timo 
truly alarming ; exposed to the continual inroad of an 
enemy, destitute of every means of defence. At this 
crisis Franklin stepped frtrth, and proposed to a meeting 
of the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan of a voluntaiy as- 
sociation for the defence of the province. This was ap- 
proved of and signed by twelve hundred persons imme- 
diately. Copies were instantly circulated throughout 
the province ; and in a short time the number of sign- 
ers anioiint;.'d to ten thousand. Franklin was chosen 
colonel of the Philadelphia regiment ; but he did not 
think proper to accept of the honour. 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the great- 
est part of his attention for some years. He engaged 
in a couriin of electrical experiments, with all the ar- 
dotir and thirst for discovery which characterised tbo 
lriiiIoR>phers of that day. Of nil the branches of experi- 
mental philosophy, electricity had been least explwed. 
The attractive fiowcr of amber is mentioned by Theo- 

erastus and Pliny, and from them by naturalists.— 
the year 1600, Gilbert, an English physician, en- 
larged considerably the catalogue of substances which 
have the property of attracting light bodies. Boyle, 
Otto Guericke, a burgomaster of Magdeburg, celebrat- 
ed OS the inventor of the air-pump, Dr. Wall, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, added some facts. Guericke first ob- 
served the repulsive power of electricity, and the light 
and noise produced by it. In 1709^ Ilawkesbec commu- 
nicated some important observations and experimentt 
to the world. For several years electricity was entire- 
ly neglected, until Mr. Grey applied himself to if in 
17SJ8, with great assiduity. He and his friend Ms. 
Wheeler, made a great variety of ex\«ttVwiciA»\Vcv>w\vN«3aL 
they demonstrated thai e\cc\nc\tv tr^vj \j^. <iii%Tu\Kv\T^«»- 
ed from one bodv toanolhCT,evctiyiVV\\ou\\»^V^%VB.«*^ 
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tact, and in this way may be conducted to a great dto- 
tance. Mr. Grey afterwards found, that, b^ siupendinf 
rods of iron by sillc or hair lines, and bringing an ex- 
cited tube under them, sparlcs might be drawn, and a 
light perceived at the extremitiesln the darlc. M. da 
l9ye, intendant of the French king's garden, made a 
number of experiments, which added not a iittle to the 
■clence. He made the discovery of two kinds of elec- 
tricity, which lie called vitreous and resinoiu ; the for- 
mer produced by rubbing glass, the latter from excited 
sulphur, sealing-wax, &c. But this idea he afterwarda 
gave up as erroneous. Between the years 1730 and 
1743, Desaguliers made a number of experiments, 
but added little of importance. He first used the terms 
conductors and electrics per se. In 17^, several inge- 
nious Germans engagea in this subject ; of these the 
principal were. Professor Boze, of Wittemberg, Profes- 
sor Winkler, of Leimic, Gordon, a Scotch Benedictine 
monk, professor of Philottnphy at ErAirt, and Dr. JjO- 
dolf, of Berlin. The result of their researches asUHH 
ished the philosophers of Europe. Their apparBtns 
was large, and by means of it they were enabled to col- 
lect large quantitip:) of the elt^ctric fluid, and thus to 
iwoduce phenomena which had been hitherto unobser^" 
ed. They killed small birds, and set spirits on fire.— 
Their experiments excited the curiosity of other pfailo* 
sophers. CoIIinson, about the year 1745, sent to the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia an account of these ex- 
periments, together with a tube, and directions bow to 
use it. Franklin, with some of his friends, immedi- 
ately engaged in a course of experiments ; the result of 
which is well known. He was enabled to make anunfr* 
berof important discoveries, and to propose theorieo 
to account for various phenomena ; whicn have been 
universally adopted, and which bid fair to endure for 
ages. His observations he communicated, in a serier 
ofletters, to his fHcnd CoIIinson, the first of which ' 
dated March Si8, 1747. In these he shows the pow 
of points in drawing and throwing ofif the electr' 
matter, which had hitherto escaped the notice of ' 
triclans. He also made the grand discoveiy of 9 
and SUHIM, or of a positive and negative state of 
triclty. We give him the honour of this witho' 
tattoo ; although the English have claimed it ' 
countryman. Dr. Watson. Watson's paper 
January 31, 1748; Franklin's July 11, 1747 
month's prior. Shortly after, Franklin, fror 
dples of the plus and minus state, ex{dained 
ihotoiy manner, the phenomena of the Le 
ifiar cimaryed by Mr. CuaetMt or bv '*-* 
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chenbroek, of Leyden, which had much perplexed nhi- 
loeophers. He showed clearly, that the bottle, when 
charged, contained no more clectricitv than before, but 
that as much was taken from one side as was thrown 
on the other ; and that, to discharge it, nothing was 
necessary but to produce a communication between the 
two sides, by which the equilibrium might be restored, 
and that then no signs of electricity would remain. He 
afterwards demonstrated, by experiments, that the elee* 
tricitr did not reside in the coating, as bad been sup- 
posed, but in the pores of the glass itself. After a phial 
was charged, he removed the coating, and found that, 
upon applying a new coating the shock might still be 
receiveil. In the year 1749, be first suggested his idea 
of explaining the phenomena of thunder gusts, and of 
the aurora borealis. upon electrical principles. He 
points out many particulars in which lightning and elec- 
tricity agree ; and he adduces many facts, and reason- 
ings tVom facts, in support of his positions, in th» 
same ^ear he conceived the astonishinglv bold and 
grand idea of ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by 
actually drawing down the lightning, by means of sharp 

erinted iron rods raised into the region of the clouds, 
ven in this uncertain state, his passion to be useAil 
to mankind displays itself in a powerAil manner. Ad- 
mitting the identity of electricity and liglitning. and 
knowing the power of points in repelling bodies cnars- 
ed with electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 
and imperceptibly, he suggested the idea of securing 
booses, ships, &c. from being damaged by lightning, by 
erecting pointed rods, that should rise some feet above 
the most elevated part, and descend some feet into the 
ground or the water The effect of these, he concluded, 
would be either to prevent a stroke by repelling the 
cloud beyond the striking distance, or by drawing off 
the electrical fire which it contained ; or if they could 
not eflisct this, they would at least conduct the electric 
matter to the earth, without any injury to the building. 
It was not until tlie summer of 1759, that he was en- 
abled to complete his grand and unparalleled discovery 
by experiment. The plan which he had originally 
proposed, was, to erect on some high tower, or other 
elevated place, a sentry-box, from which should rise a 
pointed iron rod, insulated by being fixed in a cake of 
resin. Electrified clouds passing over this, would, he 
conceived, impart to it a portion of their elec trici^ 
which would be rendered evident to the senseelr^^ 
being emitted, when a key, the kT\wtV\e%«l' ' 
ductor.was presented to it. PY\'\\Hde\\imiiJ 
aObnled do oppoitunity of Uyin^ «a exv~~^ 
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8 waiting for the erection of 

that he might liave mors 
f clouds by means of a com- 
•ne by fa^iteiiing two cross 
iff wiijcii would not Bufler 
aper. To tlie upright stick 

i'hc string was, as usual, 
id, which was silk. Wber« 
.fed, a key was fastened, 
ippearance of a thunder-gust 
:o the commons, accompani- 
le he communicated bis in- 
idiculo which too generally, 
awaits unsuccessful expcri- 
.ccd himself under a shade, 
/as raised— a tliunder-cloud 
eotricity api)earcd. He al- 
vhcn, suddenly he obsenr> 
tring to move towards an 
esentcd his knuckle to the 
park. How exquisite must 

this moment ! On this cz> 
jf his thcorj'. If he suc- 
nk high among those who 

failed, he must inevitably 
m of mankind, or what is 
Tieaning man, but a weak, 

with wliich he looked for 
t may be easily conceived, 
n to prevail, when the fact 
.r a manner, that even the 
nger withhold their a«sent. 
. from the key^ a phial was 
I all the ex|)cnments made 
1 with electricity. 
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tiTincn a more correct tmnslation of the works of the 
Ainericnn eleclrician. This contributed much towards 
■Mvading a knowledge of Franklin's principh^ in 
France. The king, Louis XV. hearingof thtesc ezpe- 
rimentfl, exiM^ssed a wish to be a Hprctator of thom. A 
coarse of exjx^riments was given at tlie srat of theDuc- 
D'Aycn, at St. Germain, by M. de I^r. Thi; applauses 
which the king bestowed upon Franklin, excited in 
Buffon, DMIibard, and De Lor, an earnest desire of 
Mcrrtainine the truth of his theory of thunder gusts. 
Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower of Mo)itbar, 
M. D'Alibard at Mary-Ia-ville, and De Lor at his house 
In the E.itrapnde at Paris, some of the highest ground 
in that capital, D'Alibard's machine first showed signs 
of electricity. On the lOth of May, 1752, a thunder- 
eluud passf:d over it, in the absence of M. D*Alibard, 
and a number of sparks were drawn from it by Coiftier, 
• Joiner, with whom D'Alibard had left directions how 
to proceed, and by M. Raul(>tj the prior of Mary-Ia- 
▼ille. An account of this expenment was given to the 
Royal Academy of Sriences, by M. D'AIibard, in a 
Memoir, dated May 13th, 1752. On tlie J 8th or May, 
M. d<i Lor proved eqtially successful with the appara- 
tus erected at his own house. These philosophers soon 
excited thtne of other parts of Europe to repeat the ex- 
periment, amongst whom none signalized themselves 
more than Father Beccaria, of Tunn, to whose observ- 
ations, science is much indebted. Even the cold re- 
gions of Russia were pf,«netrated by the ardour for dis- 
covery. Professor Uichman bade fair to add much to 
the stock of knowledge on this subject, when an unfor- 
tunate'flash from his conductor put a period to his ex- 
lsCcnc4\ The friends of science will long remember, 
with regret, the amiable martyr to electricity. 

By these experiments, Franklin's theory was estah- 
lishedinthe most convincing manner. When the truth 
of it conld no lonper be doubted, envy and vanity cn- 
deavoun^d to detract from its merit. That an American, 
an inhabitant of the ohsi ure city of Philadelphia, the 
■ame of which was hardly known, should be able to 
make discoveries, ar>d to frame theories, which had 
escaped the notice of the enlightened philosophers of 
Europ', wa-i too mortifyincr to be admitted. lie must 
certainly have takr-n tlie idea from some one else. An 
American, a being of an inferior ouJer, make disrove- 
lleii ! — Impossible. It was said, that the Abbe Nollet, 
In 174^, had s'lg'^sted the idea nf the similarity of lic^^it- 
nlnf and el'-rtricity in his /.^eons d« -ph>)H\(\ut.. "^N^ 
tnie that th-; Abbe nunUon* X\\g\v\v.^, VvwX \V'.\\«««*\v 
out as a barj conjecture, and ptovv»*i* '^^ "wv^'t vR. '•ar 
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eertaniinir the truth of it. He 
that Franklin tint entertained tli 
ing lightning fhun the heavens, 
rodi fixed in the air. The sinu 
electricity in eo strong, that wi 
at notice being taken of it. aa 
nomona became familiar. IVe fl 
Wall and Mr. Grey, while the ae 
cy . But the honou r of forming a 
der-gu9t«, of augi^iiting a mo 
truth of it by ezpenments, and o 
ments in practice, and thua e 
upon a firm and solid basis, 
Franklin. D*Alibard, who mad 
In France, says, that he only foU 
Franklin had pointed out. 

It has been of late asserted, t 
tdeting the expriment with the c 
belong to Franklin. Some lal 
have attributed it to some Fn 
they do not mention ; and the A 
to M. de Romas, assessor to the j 
English paragraphs probably ret 
But a venr slight attention will 
justice of this procedure. Dr. 
was made in June, 1752 ; and hi 
count of it. is dated October 19. 
made bis nrst attem|)t on the 14U 
not successful until the 7th of 
Franklin had completed the dii 
was known to all the philosool 

Besides thRse great principle) 
electricity contain a number of i 
have contributed greatly toward 
of knowlege to a science. His 1 
communicated to him a discovery 
of electricity, excited by rubbin) 
This, we have said, was first obi 
but it was for many years neriee 
were disposed to account mr t 
ilrom a difference in the quantity 
and even Du Faye himself seems 
ed this doctrine. Franklin at fin 
idea; but, uj>on repsating the 
ceived that Mr. Kinnersley wi 
«te*Mitf and ruinoiu electricity c 
thing more than the positive and 
Me had before observed; and 
ebaifed p^MUioetv, or increaaed 
MeUyoa tbepmne coaductoTi' 
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phar diminished its natural quantity, or charged ntgm' 
tioelff. These experiments and observations opened 
a new field for inventigution, ui)on which electricians 
entered with avidity ; and their labours have added 
much to the stock of our knowledge. 

In September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a counio 
of ezperimunto, to determine tlie states of electricity iij 
the clouds. From a number of experiments he forme^ 
this conclusion : — " That the clouds of a thunder ffomi 
are mo«t commonly in a negative state of electricity. 
but sometimes in a positive state ;" and from this i( 
follows, as a necessary consequence, " that for the mow 
port, in thunder strokes, it is the earth tliat strikes into 
tile clouds, and not the clouds that strikes into the 
earth." The letter containing these observations in 
dated in September, 1753 ; and yet the discovery of tut- 
eending tlninder has been said to be of a modem date, 
and has been attributed to the Abbe Bertholon, who 
published his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters have been translated into most of 
the European languages, and into Latin. In proportion 
as they have become known, his principles have been 
adopted. Some opposition was made to his theories, 
particularly by the Abbe Nollet, who was, however, 
but feebly supported, while the firc^t philosophers in 
Europe stepped forth in defence of Franklin's princi- 
ples, amongst whom D'Alibard and Beccaria were the 
most distinguished. The opposition has gradually 
ceased, and the Franklinian system is now universally 
adopted, where science flourishes. 

The important practical use which Franklin made of 
hU discoveries, the securing of houses from injury by 
lightning, has been already mentioned. Pointed con- 
ductors are now vury common in America ; but preju- 
dice has hitherto prevented their general introduction 
into Europe, notwithstanding the most undoubted 
prooft of their utility have been given. But mankind 
can with difficulty be brought to lay aside established 
practices, or to adopt new ones. And perhaps we have 
more reason to be surprised that a practice, howeTer 
rational, which was proposed about forty years ago, 
should in that time have been adopted in so many fda- 
ces, than that it has not universally prevailed. It is on- 
ly by degrees that the great body of mankind ran be led 
into new practices, however salutary their tendency. 
It ia now nearly eight years since inoculation was in- 
troduced into Europe and America \ asvd ^X Va «* ^Mt 
from being g-sneral at proaeivX, \XsaX Vt>w"'^^«oca^^^'^ 
or two centuries to render \l so. ,a - 

la the year 1745, FranWvn paVA\a\i«a^ *sv ^wwsosff. 
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hif new invented Pennfijivania Fircplaci 
be minutiily and acciiratoly i^titcs tlit; nd 
di/Terent kinds of fireplaces ; and undi^avoi 
that the one wliich lie dc8crib.;s is tu be prel 
other. This rontrivance has fiiven'Tiw 
stoves now in general use, which, huwevei 
it in cunstniction, particularly in nut liavin, 
at the hack, thruu^h which a constant si 
wamiod in its ])assa;;c, is thrown into tiie 
advantases of this are, that as a stream of 
continually flowint; into the room, less fuel 
to preserve a propc^r teinperature, and the r 
■o tightoned :u< that no air niiy enter tlirouf! 
— the consequence o*" which are colds, toot! 
Althoufjh philosophy was a princi(>Hl olije 
lin's pursuit for several years, he contiuKd 
to this. In the year 1747, he heamif a mei 
general ass<-.inl)ly of Pennsylvania, as a bn; 
city of Philadelphia. Warm dis^putes suIm 
time b«*tween the Assembly and the Proprie 
contendiuf; for what they conceived to b 
rights. Franklin, a friend to the ri^'lits c 
his infancy, soon distin^juished himself a i 
nent of the unjust schemes of the proprie 
was siMm looked up to as the head of the 
ID and to him have bi>en attributed many of 

replies of the Assembly to the messages of 
orp. His influence in the bo<ly was very j 
arose not f«»m any superior powers of ele 
S))oke but seldom, and he neVer was knoi 
any thinir like an elaborate harangue. Hia 
ten consisted of a sincle sfjntence, of a we 
the ntoral of which was obviously to the poir 
er attempted the flowery field of oratory, 
was plain and mild. II i^ style in sfieakin 
that of his writings, simple, unadorned, and 
concise. With this plain manner, and his 
and solid judtfment, he was able to ccmfoiii 
eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to 
opinions of his friends, and to make con' 
unprejudiced who had opposed him. W: 
observation, he has rendered of no avail an 
lengthy discnurae, and determined the fhte 
tion of importance. 

Diit he was not contented with thus sn; 
rights of the people. He wished to rend 
manently secure, which can only !>e dor 
their wrJiie properly known ; and this niur 
Jnereasing and extending informatir~' * 
ioeji. We have already seen thai h 
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of the pnMic Hbrary, which contributed greatly towards 
improving the niimU of the citizens. But tliis was not 
sulficient. The schools then subsisting were in genera) 
of little utility. The teachers were men ilJ qualified for 
the important duty which they had undertaken ; and, 
after all, nothinf^ more could be obtained than the njd>- 
ments of a common English education. Frauklia 
drew up a plan of an acadumy, to be erected in the 
city of Piiiladelphia, suited to " the state of an infiuit 
country ;" but in this as in all his plan*!, he confined 
not his views to the present time only. He looked for* 
ward to the period when an institution on an enlarged 
frtan would become necessar>'. With this view, he con- 
sidered his academy as " a foundation for posterity to 
erect a sem>iflry of learning more extensive, and suit- 
able to future circumstances." In pursuance of tbie 
plan, the constitutions were drawn up and signed on 
the 13th of November. 1749. In these, twenty-four 
of the most n^spectabfe citizens of Philadelphia were 
named as trustees. In the choice of these, and in the 
formation of his plan, Franklin is said to liave con- 
Bulted chiefly with Thomas Uopkinson, Esq. the Rev. 
Richard Peters, then secreitary of the province, Tencb 
Francis^ Esq. attorney general, and Dr. Phineas Bond. 

The following article shows a spirit of benevolence 
worthy of imitation ; and for the honour of our city, 
we hope tliat it continues to be in force. 

" In case of tlie disability of the rector j or any mas- 
tor (established on the foundation by receiving a cer- 
tain salary) through sickness, or any other natural in- 
firmity, whereby he may be reduced to poverty, the 
trustees shall have power to contribute to his support, 
in proportion to his distress and merit, and the stock in 
their hands." 

The last clause of the fundamental rule is expressed 
in language so tender and benevolent, so truly parental, 
tliat it will do everiasting honour to the hearts ana 
lieads of the founders. 

" It is hoped and expected that the trustees will 
make it their pleasure, and in some degree their busi- 
ness, to visit the academy often) to encoura^ and coun- 
tenance the youth, to countenance and assist the mas- 
ters, and, by all means in their power, advance the 
usefulness and reputation of the design j that they will 
look on the students as, in some measure, their own 
children, treat them with familiarity and affection ; 
and when they have behaved well, gone through their 
studira, and are to enter the world, they shall 'UA.Vwar- 
ly unite, and make all the inteieaX VY\«X.^a» Xa '' — *^^ 
to promote and estabUrti Uuhdo, viYmAmuVi^V 
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JaDsary following (vi/.. 1750) three of the 
opened^ namely, the Jjotin and Greek set 
ttaematical school, and the English schoc 
aiice of an article in the original plan, 
educating sixty boys and thirty girls (in 
since called the Charitable K^chool) was o| 
amidst all the difficulties with which the 
■truggled in respect to their funds, has e 
tinued fUll for the space of forty years ; t 
ing three years education for each boy and 
into it. which is the general rule, at least 
dred chiUlron have received in it the cbiel 
education, who might otherwise, in a gr 
bave been left without the m;;iins of instn 
many of those who have been thus educa 
to be found among the most useful and n 
sens of this state. 

This institution, thus successfully begu. 
daily to flourish, to the great satisfaction o 
lin } who, notwithstanding the niultiplicitj 
CTigagementa and pursuits, at that bu^ 
lifij, was a constant attendant at the monthl 
anci examinations of the schools, and mac 
licular study, by means of his extensive cor 
abroad, to auvimce the reputation of the se 
to draw students and wholars to it from dit 
of America and the West Indies. Throug 
position of bis bimevobint and learned fr 
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ee In Itapcct to the memory and character of Dk 
nklin as a uhiloi<o|>hur, and a« the fViend and patrol 
earning and Rcicncej for nutwitlistanding what U 
rvMHly declared by him in the preamble to tiie con* 
utionR, viz. that the academy was begun for " tcacb> 
the lialin and (>reeic languaf^^ with all umAiI 
ncheR of Uie arts and iicicnces, suitable to the state 
tn infant country, and laying a foundation furuos- 
ty to erect a seminary of learning more ezt4.'nHive, 
I suitable to tliiMr ftiturc circumstances ;" yet it hat 
n suggesti'd of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's author- 
that the I^tin and Greek, or the dead languogea 
an incumbrance upon a scheme of libt^ral education, 
! tliat the engrailing or founding a college, or more 
msive seminar}*, upon his academy, was without bis 
rubatitm or agency, and gave him dis4-ontent. If 
reverse of this docs not already apmtir fVom what 
been quoted above, the following letters will put 
matter beyond dispute. I'hcy were written by luro 
i gentleman, who hail at that time published the 
I of a college, suited totlie circumstances of a young 
ntry, (meaning New York) a copy of which having 
n aent to Dr. Franklin for his opinion, gave rise to 
t corn:8|iondence which terminated about a year of- 
rards, in erecting tlic college upon the foundation 
« Bcadi-iny, and establishing that g(>ntli'n)an at tho 
' of both, where he stilt continues, after a period of 
r-«ii years, to preside with diBtingui^hed niputor 

ID these letters also, the state of the academy, at 
me, will be seen. 

" PIITLAD. APRIL 19, 1753. 
'.: I received your favour of the 1 1th intant, with 
w* piece on Kducatiow, which I shall careftil- 
c, and give you my sentiments of it, as you de 
next post. 

icve the voung gentlemen, your pupils, may 

lined and instructed hern, in mathematics and 

y, to satisfaction. Mr. Alison f (who was edn- 

Glasgow) has been long accustonied to teach 

and Mr. Orew| tho former; and I think 

I make crmt progress. Mr. Alison has the 

Latin and Creek school, hut as he has now 

vl idea of the college of Marania. 

?. and lenimed Mr. Francis Alison, aAer* 

and vic^-provost of tliccoUc.^^. 

iphilus Grcw,afleivi«i^\|ti(A'^*"'^^^^^ 

Uw college. 
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lod assistants,* he can very well aflbrd wmie 
•very d.'iy for the instruction of thoHC who wre 
1 in hight;r studies. The niathtmatical school \» 
veil furni.*-l>od with instruments. The English 
i8 a pood one ; and we have belonging to it • 
ig apiHiratus for experimental philosophy, mad 
op^dily to complete it. The Loganiau libimiTa 
the bcbt collections in America, will shortly M 
; so that neither books nor instruments will be 
g; and as we arc determined always togiv« 
daries, we have reason to believe we may have 
an opportunity of choosing good masters; upon 
indeed, the success of the wliolc depends. Wo 
ged to you for your kind offers in this respect, 
jn you are settled in England, we may occ»- 
' make use of your friendship and Judgment, 
it suit"* your convenience to visit Philaileiphia 
^ou return to Europe, I phall be extr-mely glad 
and converse with you here, as well as to cor- 
l witli you after your setthuiient in England ; 
acquaintance and communication with men of 
g, virtue, and public spirit, is one of my greatest 
icnts. 

o not know whether you ever happe.n<»d to see 
t propasals 1 made for erecting tiiis academy. I 
h"m enclosed. They liad (however inip«;rfect) 
ircd success, being followed by a subscrijition 
thousand iwunds, towards carrying th»Mn into 
on. And as wo are fond of receiving advicjj, 
: daily improving by experionc*;, I ain in hoiius 
dl, in a few years, soe a prrfect itutituUon, 
" I am very respectfully, &c. 

" B. FRANKLIN. 
•. W. Satiat Long Lland." 

PHILAD. MAY 3, 1757 
R : Mr. Peters has just now been with nxj, anr 
MniKir^.d notes cm your new piece. We fln 
n the scheme of education, however exc 
at is, in our opinion, very practicable. T^ 
ty will be to nnd the Aratus,! and other 

oso asssistnnts were at tliat time, M 
»on, afterwards Secretary to Congresf 
n, and Mr. Jacob Duche. 
e name given to the principal or heai' 
, the systsm of education in which 
been nearly realized, or followtyl 
lege and acadtmiy of Philadclp' 
Imorican seminariesi for many y 
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pnsons, to cany It into e.Tocution ; hut such may b*- Imd 
if |)n>|K;r enrourac(in«'iit l>e pivcn. Wo liavo (nith re- 
ct'ivt:d great pleasure in th« iienisal of it. For my part- 
I know not when I liavc read n piece that has more af- 
fected me — BO noble and just are tlie ventimentH, so 
warm and animated the huiguage ; yet as censure from 
your fHends may he of more use, as well as more airn'o- 
able to vou tlian praise, I ou^ht to mention, tlint 1 wish 
yoQ had omitted not only the quotation from the Re- 
view,* which you are now Juftly dissatisfied with, but 
those expressions of resentment against your adversa- 
lie«, in pages 65 and 79. In such castas, tlie noblest 
victory is obtained by neglect, and by sliining on. 

<* Mr. Allen has been out or town tliese ten days ; 
but before he went he direct»id me to procure him six 
eopies of your piece. Mr. Peters has talcen ten. He 
proposed to have written to you ; but omits it, as he 
expects so soon to have the pleasure of seeing you tiere. 
He desires me to present his affectionate coni|>liment4 
to you, and to assure you, that vou will be very wel- 
come to him. I shall only say that you may defiend 
on my doing all in my power to make your visit to Phi- 
ladelphia agreeable to you. I am, &c. 

" Mr. Smith. B. FRANKLIN." 



«« PHTLADELPHIA, NOV. 27, 1753. 

**DbahSir: Having written you fully, rm Bristol, 

IWTe now little to add. Matters relating to the ara<l(!- 

gr remain in statu quo. I'hc tnistees would be glad to 

«• rvctor established there, but they dread filtering 

to Bew engagements till they ore out of debt ; and 

live not yet got them wholly over to my opinion, 

tf • good professor, or teacher of the higher bninches 

tearning would draw so many scholars as to pay a 

■t part, if not the whole of his salar>'. I'hus, unless 

BRiprietors (of the province) shall think fit to put 

finubing hand to our institution, it must, I fear, 

t Mome few yean longer before it can arrive at that 

t fi€ perfection, which to me it seems now caimble 

ud all the pleasure I promised myself in seeing 

■eciled among us, vanishes into smoke. 

lut iBood Mr. Collinson writes me word, that no 

iTOurs of his shall be wanting, and he hopes with 

baiinotation alluded to (from the London Month- 
iew for 1749,) was judged to reflect too «ev<^\^V^ 
diacipline and poverniuowt of \W Ya\^Vv*\\ ww^ 
nof Oxford and (:ambT\i\Re.,a\\A"w«ft tv 
V9 miowing tditions of ih'ui vioiV.. 
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the archbi.«hop*s OMistincc, to be able to 
our |Mt)prietord.* T pray Gt>a grant thcin 8 
<* JUy sou prcsniits hi.s aficctiimate rcgi 
" With dear sir, yours, &r. 

B.FR 
•• P. S. Have not been favonred with 
yon since your arrival in England." 

PIIILAD. APRn 
" Deak Pik: T have had but onu letter (h 
yoiir arrival in England, which was but 
vis Boston, d.itod Oct. 18th, acqunintins i 
hail writti^n .largely by Caiitain Davis. — Da 
and with him your It-tters, to my great ditt 
Mesnard and Gibbon have sinc<; arrived 
hear nothing fVom you. My comfort is, an 
that you only omit writing because you are 
propose to tell me every thing viva voce, E 
ing whether this letter will ri-ach you. ai 
tber to see or hear from you by the Mvrl 
Buildon*8 ship, which is daily expected, 
that I am, with great esteem and airoction. 
"Mr.SmUh. B. FAA 

About a month after the date of this U 

ntlsman to whom it was addressed arri< 
j)hia, and was immediately filaced at th 
seminary; whereby Dr. Franldin and tb< 
tees were enabled to prosecute tht^ir plan, 
ing the institution, and opening the collo; 
large and liberal foundation on which it 
for which purpose they obtained their add 
ter, dattid May 27th, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibh 
I)r. Franklin's services in the foundation a 
ment of this seminary. He soon aft{>rwar 
for Enidand, in the public service of his e 
bavinebsen generally employed abroad, In 
rice, for the greatest part of the remainde 

Sii will appear in our subsequent account 
a bad but few opportunities of taking an 
tire part in the affkirs of the seminary, u 
retam In the year 1785, when he found 

* Upon the application of Archbishop He 
Ctolliiison. Esq. at Dr. Franklin's requeist, 
leCten of Mr. Allen and BIr. Peters,) the 
J^»nn, Esq. aubscribed an annual sum, r 

£mr»atteMitt£5,0OOt to the founding or 

cottege upon the academy. 
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ed, and his ancient coIlR.igiKvs, the oripnnl found- 
eprivod of tlieir trust, by an act of the logisla- 
■nd aJthougli his own name had been inseited 
pC the new truMtees, yet he declined to take hia 
MBfOnjt them, or any concern in the manucement 
Ir aflairB, till the in&tiuition was restored by law 
■rl^nal owners. lie tlien amembled bis old eol- 
W It his own house, and being chosen their pro- 
j. all their future meetings were, at his request, 
Bere, till within a few niontlis of his deatli, wbea 
reluctance, and at their desire, leRt he miftht b« 
ueh injured by his attention to their business, Im 
sd tlieni to meet at the college. 
Bklin not only cave biith to many useftil InsUtv- 
tllmself, but he was also instrumental in pnmiot- 
OM wliich liad originated with other men. About 
mr 1752. an eminent pliysician of Uiis city, Dr. 
. eonsiaering the deplorable state of the poor, 
visited with disease, conceived the ideaof estip 
Bg an hospital. Notwithstanding venr great ex- 
■ on his part, he was able to interest few neopto 
in his benevolent plan, as to obtain subscripCioM 
tbem. Unwilling that his scheme should prove 
ve, he sought the aid of Franklin, who readily 
0d in the business, both by using bis influenc« 
lis friends, and by stating the advantageous influ- 
if tlie propiMed institution in bis paper. TImm 
Were attended with success. Considerable sums 
mbscrilMid ; but they were still short of what was 
HUy. Franklin now made another exertion. He 
d to the assembly j and, after some oppositidi, 
ed leave to bring in a bill, specifying, that as sorni 
3 thousand pounds were subscribed, the saiiM 
bould be drawn from the treasury by the speak* 
vrant, to be applied to the purposes of the insti- 
. The opimsitiun, as tlie sum was gnmted npoa 
In^nncy, wliirh they supposed would never tak* 
tbey were silent, and the bill paMed. The IHenda 
ptan now redoubled their eObrts, to (4)tain sub- 
OBS to the amount stated in the bill, and were 
oecessAil. I'his was the foundation or the PenA- 
ilaii Hospital, which, with the Bettering Houses 
iapensary, bc-ars am|de testimony of the humani- 
the citizens of ThiladHphia. 
Firanklin had conducted himself so well in the 
of postmaster, and had shown himself to be ■• 
equaint«d with the business of that department 
t was tlioiight ezpf'dient to raise him to a. 
ed station. In 1753 he was t^vfoomXa^' 
later fenerai for the Britial^ coUwma " 
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(itn aridinK from tlie po5tape of Inttcra fomrn 
fiidernblc i»nrt of tin; n^vt-niic, wJiirh tln^ rniv 
Britain derived ttorn thcflt; cnlonipv. In th« 
Franklin, it in naid, that the post office i 
yicldod annually thrici* as nincii w* that of Ii 
Tlie Anieriran rolonicn w«'rp inurh expose 
dations on their fVontieni by the Indianx ; 
pertirnlarly, whenever a war took place hetw 
and Knglnnd. The colonieH, individually 
thertoo weak to tike efficient in'-anureff for 
defence, or the>' wtre unwilllnp to take v 
MlveM the whole hnrdcnof en'ctinc r<>rt!< anc 
inc ^arri^•on.s, whilst their nci^hlKtiirK, wl 
eqnally with themfelvc? of the advantage*, < 
nnthinc: to the expt*n8e. Fonietinie:* also tb 
which Muhsiflted between the governorx and i 
prevented the adoption of ineanri of defence ; 
seen was the case in Penniijivania in 1745. 
a plan of union between the colonies, to re 
and otluT mattem, appeared a desirnlile objec 
comidinh thi:*^ in the year 1754, conimitiiiii 
New Hamirahire, Ma5>8nchu8ettK, Rhode In 
Jemey, PennKylvania, and Mar>-land met t 
I>r. ]<YankIin attended hen*, an a comniiitti 
Pennsylvania, and proiliiced a plan, whicj 
place of mectins has been usually termed, « 
ny Plan of Union." This proi»o«id, that 
ahould bo made for an art of imrlianient, t< 
in the colonies a general irovcrninent, to Im 
tered by a president Ren»'nil, npjNiinted by 
and by apnnd council, eonsistinc of memiM 
by the representatives of the difi'crent rnloi 
number to be in direct pn>portion to the rfiii 
cnch colony into the general treasury, with t 
tion, that no colony should have more than 
l.-jnii than two represtrntatives. The whtJe 
authority was committed to the pn'siilent btb 
power of legislation was l-.idged in the jjra 
and preiiident general jointly ; his consent b 
necemftry to passini^ a bill into a law. The pu* 
in the president and couneil was, to drrini 
peace, and to conclude treaties with the India 
to regulate trade with, and to mak(> ptirchasci 
lands fh)m them, either in tht* name of tiNf 
of the union ; tn settle new colon ii-s, to mak 
governing thsse, until they should b.^ ert-ct: 
parato guvi^mmonts ; and to raiK«^ trooits, b 
and fit o'll armed vessels, and to use other 
Hm generni defence; and to.fft'et tht' 
power was given to locke Jaws, laying 
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pmlfl, or taxes, as tlicy should find neeetsaiy, and as 
wmiltl be least burdensoiiuf to the people. All Inwa 
were to be sent to England fiv the king's approbiition ; 
and unless di^aiqsroved of within three years, were to 
remain in force. AH officers of the land or sea service 
were to be nominated by the president penemi, and np- 
proved of by the ^neml council; civil officer? wore 
to be nominated by the council, and approved of by the 
president. Surh are tke outlines of the plan proposed, 
for the consideration of the congress, by Dr. Fmnklin. 
AAer several days discussion, it was unnniniously 
agreed to by the comnii)>Hiont-.rs, n copy trnnsinittcd to 
each assembly, and one to the king's council. The fate 
of it was siuftular. It was ditfapproved of by the minis* 
try of Great Britain, because it gave too much power 
te the representatives of the people ; and it was reject- 
ed by every a^tsrmhly, as giving to the president gcnt»- 
ral, the representative of tihe crown, an influence great- 
er than appeared to them proper, in a plan of govern 
ment intended for freemen. Perhaps this rejection, on 
both sides, is tlie strongest proof that could be adduced 
of the cxcrllence of it, as suited to the situation of 
America and Great Eritain at that time. It appears to 
have steered exactly in the middle, between the oppo- 
site interests uf both. 

Whether the adoption of this plan would have pre- 
vented the separation of America from Great Britain, 
is a question whirh might alFord much room for specu- 
lation. It may be said, that, by enablincr tlie colonies 
to deft-nd themselves, it would have removt^ the pro- 
text upon which the stamp act, t.a act, and other arts 
of the British parliament were [tasked ; which excited 
a spirit of opposition, and laid the foun<lation for the 
separation of the two countries. But, on the otlier 
hand, it must be admitted, that the rotii.tion laid by 
Great Britain upon our commerce, oMiir=ng us to sell 
our produce to her citizens only, and to ttke from them 
various articles, of which, as our maniifacturi'rs wera 
discouraged, we stood in n«M'd, at a price groat'-r than 
that for which they could have been obtain- d from 
other nations, murt inevitably produce dis^ati^fhrtion, 
even though no duties were imposed b)' tlu^ parliament; 
a circumstance which might still have taken place. — 
Besi.*les, as tiie prcjiidcnt general was to b(^ appointed 
by the crown, he muKt of necessity, be dcvct.d to it4 
views, and would, therefore, refuse to ai>sfiit to any 
law»>, however salutary to tlie community, whicli had 
the most remote tendency to iirjuro lUo. \\\V^\<^■A*. «sS.\>i»» 
soven'irn. Evisn sliouliV l\\CY irtWAXo. \Cv^ ito-wVLV;*^^ 
ajiproLation of the king waa to be T«x«w*»3ni > '^^^ ^ ^*^^ 
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tndubitablyi in every instance, prefer the advantafe of 
bit own dominions to that of his colonics. Hence would 
ensue perpetual disagn^mcntd between the council 
and the president eeneral, and thus between Uie peo- 
ple of America nnd the crown of Great Britain : — wJiila 
the colonies continued weak tliey would be obliged to 
■ubmit. and as soon as they acquired strenfstb, thqr 
would l>ecome more urf^ent in their demands, until, at 
leni^, they would shake off the yoke and declara 
themselves independent. 

Whil^ the French were in possession of Canada, 
their trade with the natives extended very far ; even 
to the bock of the British settlements. They were dio- 
posed from time to time, to establish posts within the 
territory, which the Engliith claimed as their own. In* 
dependent of tlie injury to the ftir trade, whicli wm 
considerable, the C4ik>nies suffered this nirther incon- 
▼enience, that the Indians were frequently instigated 
to commit depredations on their frontiers. In the year 
1753. encmochments were made Ufion the boundaries 
of Virginia. Ilemonstrances had no effect. In tlie en- 
suing year, a body of men was sent out under the com- 
mand of Mr. Washington, who, though a very young 
man, had by Iris conduct in the preceding year shown 
himself worthv of such an important trust. Whilst 
mvching to take possession of the posts at the Junction 
of the Alleghanv and Monongahela, he was informed 
that the French had already erected a foit there. A de- 
tachment of their men marched against hiin. He for- 
tified himself as strongly as time and cireumstanccs 
would admit. A superiority of numbers soon obliged 
him to surrender Fort KeeesdLy. He obtained honour- 
able terms for himself and men, and returned to Vir- 
ginia. The government of Great Britain now thought 
It necessary to interfere. In the year 17SS, General 
Braddock, with some regiments of regular troops and 
provincial levies, was sent to dispoMess the French 
of the poets upon which they had seired. After the 
men were all ready, a difficulty occurred, which had 
Bearly prevented the expedition. This was the want 
of wagons. Franklin now stepped forward, and with 
the assistance of his son, in a little time procured r 
hundred and fifty. Braddock unfortunately fell into v 
ambuscade, and perished, with a number of his mr 
Washington, who had accom[ianied him as an aid 
camp, and had warned him, in vain, of his danger, 
displayed ipeat military talents in effecting a n 
of the remains of the army, and in forming a Ju 
with the rear, under Clolond Dunbar, upon whr 
"-" \d aow devolved. With aoma < 
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they bronplit their little body to a place of safety, but 
they found it uecessary to destroy the wagpons and 
bagpnge, to prevent them (torn falling into the hand* 
of the enemy. For the waggons, which he had Aif 
nished, Franklin had given bonds to a large amount. 
The owners declared tlieir intention of obliging him to 
make a restitution of their property. Had they put 
their threats in execution, rum must inevitably have 
been the consequence. Governor Shirley, finding that 
be had incurred those debts for the service of govern* 
ment, made arrangements to have them discharged, and 
released Franklin flrom his disagreeable situation. 

The alarm spread through the colonies, after the 
defeat of Brad dock, was very great. Preparations to 
arm were every where made. In Pennsylvania, the 
iwevalence of the quaker interest prevented the adop- 
tion of any system of defence, which would compel the 
citizens to bear arms. Franklin introduced into the 
Assembly a bill for organizing a militia, by which every 
man was allowed to take arms or not, as to him should 
appear fit. The quakers being thus left at liberty, suf- 
fered tlie bill to pass ; for, although their principle! 
would not suffer them to fight, they had no objection 
to their neighbours fighting for them. In consequence 
of this act a very respectable militia was formed. The 
sense of impending danger infused a military spirit in 
an, whose religious tenets were not opposed to war. 
Franklin was appointed colonel of a regiment in Philii- 
delphia, which consisted of twelve hundred men. 

The north-western frontier being invaded bv the 
enemy, it became necessaiy to adopt measures for its 
defence. Franklin was directed by the Governor to 
take charge of this. A power of raising men, and of 
appointing officers to command them, was vested in 
him. He soon levied a body of troops, with which be 
repaired to the place at which their presence was ne- 
cessary. Here he built a fort, and placed the garrison 
in such a posture of defence, as would enable tliem to 
withstand the inroads, to which the inhabitants had 
been previously exposed. He remained here for some 
time. In order the more completely to discharge the 
trust committed to him. Some busmess of importance 
at length rendered his presence necessary in the Ae- 
aerobly, and he returned to Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was a great expense to 
Great Britain. The most eflTectual mode of lessening 
this was, to put arms into the hands of the inhabitants^ 
and to teach them their use. But £Ti\C^'ttxv^'<MVi9c«AT«X 
that the Americana ahou\d Yiecome "wac^\«iwsX*.^ ''^f*^. 
tbeirown strength. Bhe tf«& i:^^"^'^*^^^^^*^^^"^ 



a-n appearance of a ^^Xthc^A a war then raged, 
TofofenV -i S -XS'^^^^^ 

.ntiniied in full f«»rc«, »'^5*"'"f '' ^e of danger waa 
"frontier.. Not rvcn^he sen e oi ^ ^.^ g 

12 interests. The A'^'J"^- eHtnte?, but the gov- 
f«tice of taxingthe Py;P"^J^S,*^;Jto this measure. 
^ constantly refused tlH^^^^^^^^^ Enragei 

,„„t which no ^'"Xltffy conceived to he nnjn*J 
,0 ohstinacy, and w1 at they c^' Assembly at leijgh 
eedingsof their opponents in ^^^^^ forr,iUtJ' 

rmined to apply to the »n"'j^j j^ council, stat- 
tition was addressed tj 'be Kin , . jj^bitants la- 
t(Vinconvenience« under v^h'<-;»tn^^^j^^ ^^^ 

rid. fnun the attention of the propn^^^j ^^^.jf 

lie' interests to the ne&k^^ ^J/Je^^^^^^ Franklin 

he community, '^»'J.„?'^Si9'Jd iress, as apent for the 
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wanting some who warmly espoused the nide of the 
people. After some time npent in dclmte, a proposal 
was made, that Franklin fihould solumnly onii^ge, that 
the assommsnt of the tax should be so made, m that 
the proprietary estates should pay no more than a due 
DTOportion. lliis he agreed to perform, the Penn fami- 
ly withdrew their opposition, and tranquillity was thus 
once more restored to the province. 

The mode in which this dispute was terniinnted is • 
striking proof of the high opinion entertiined of Fmnk« 
lin's iiitegrity and honour, even by those who ccuisid- 
ered him as inimical to their views. Nor wnn their con- 
fidence ill founded. The assessment was mnde upon 
the strictest principles of equity ; and the proprietary 
estates bore only a proportionable share of tlie expen- 
ses of government. 

After the completion of this important business, 
Franklin remained at the court of Great Britain, as 
agent for the province of Pennsylvania. I'he extensive 
knowledge which he possessed of tlie situation of tlie 
colonies, and the regard which he always manifested 
for tlieir interests, occasioned his appointment to the 
same ofiicK by the colonies of Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and Georgia. If is conduct, in this situation, was 
such as rendered him still more dear to his countrymen. 

He had now an opportunity of indulging in the so- 
clcny of those friends, whom his merits had procured 
him while at a jlistance. ThK regard which they had 
entertained for him was rather increased by a per.-onal 
acquaintance. The opposition which had been made to 
hin discoveries in philosophy gradually ceased, and the 
rewards of literary merit were abundantly conferred 
upon him. The Royal Society of London^ which bad 
at first refused his performances admission into its 
transactions, now thought it an honour to rank him 
amongst it^i fttllows. Other societies of Europe were 
equally ambitious of calling him a member. The uni- 
▼ersity of ^t. Andrew's in Scotland, conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of I«iws. Its example was 
followed by the universities of Edinburgh and Oxford. 
His correHiK>ndcnce was sought fur by the moFt emi- 
nent i>hiIo!«opher8 of Europe. Ilis 1< tters to thi'se 
abouna with tnie science, delivered in the most simple 
unadomc^d manner. 

1'lic province of Canada was at this time in the pos- 
BPSftion of the French, who had originally settl-^d it. 
The trade with the Indians, for which its situation 
was very convenient, was exceedingly luctalWv.. •V^o» 
French traders here found a maxVL«x Iwc x>sv«yi «svK«^r 
dities, and received in letam \ax^« fj5io»to^M» w- 'C*^ 



wu^.u.ie, It uppearea to be tlie interest of C 
ain to gain the podsession of Canada. But t 
tance of such an acquisition was not well und 
England. Franklin about this time publishet 
ada pamphlet, in which he, in a very forcibl> 
pointed out the advantages which would re 
the conqufrst of this province. 

An expeditiion against it was planned, and 
mand given to General Wolfe. His succes 
known. At the treaty m 17G2, Franco codec 
to Gieat Britain, and by her cession of Lou 
the same time, relinquished all her posse 
the r^mtincnt of America. 

Although Dr. Franklin was now principally 
with political pursuits, he found time for pbil 
studies. lie extended his electrical rcitcan 
made a variety of exp;;riments, particularly on 
malin. The singular propt'rtu:s which this s 
■esses, of being electrified on one side positii 
on the other nugativcly, by heat alone, witliout 
had been but lately observed. 

Some exnsriments on the cold produced b 
ration, made by Dr. Cullen, had been cumm 
to Dr. Franklin, by Professor Simpson, of C 
These he repeated, and found, that, Inr the evn 
of ether in the exhausted receiver of an air p 
great a degree of cold was produced in a summi 
that water was converted into ic^. This disw 
applied to the solution of a number of nhenomt 
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I begin in tho Boiith-weat parte. It appears, ftaa 
■eCuol obacrvationii, that a noitheast storm which ex« 
tended a considerable di«>tanc(>j commenced at FhU^ 
dolphia neariy foar hours before it was felt at Boston^-- 
He endeavoured to account for this, by supposing that, 
ftum heat, some rarefaction talces place about the Oulph 
of Mexico, that the air further north being cooler mall- 
ea in. ana is succe«^ed by the cooler and denser air 
atill mrther north, and that thus a continued current !■ 
la at lengtli produced. 

The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a drink- 
ing claM with a wet finger had been generally known. 
A Mr. Puckeridge, an Irishman, by placing on a taUa 
a number of glosses «f different sizes, and tuning them 
by partly filling them with water, endeavoured to form 
an instrument capable of playing tunes. He was pro- 
Tented by an untimely end from bringing his inventicw 
to any degree of perfection. After his death some im- 
provements were made upon his plan. The sweetneaa 
of the tones induced Dr. Franklin to make a variety o( 
ezperimentri ; and he at length formed that elegant In- 
Btrument, which ho hns called the .Ormvniea. 

fn tlHi summer of 1763, he returned to America. Ob 
his jpossage ho observed the singular eflTect produced 
by the agitation of a vessel, containing oil floating on 
water. The surface of the oil remains smooth and un- 
disturbed, whilst the water is agitated with tlie utmost 
eommoti<m. — No satisfactory explanation of this appear- 
ance hns, we believe, ever het'ti given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, " as well for the fhitliAil discliarge of his 
doty to that province in particular, as for the ninny and 
Important services done to America in general, during 
Us n'sidcnce in Great Britain." A compensation cc 
A,000, Penniiylvanincunrcnry, was also decreed him 
ftr his services during six years. 

During liii) absence he had been annually elected 
■lember of the Assembly. On his return to Pennsylva- 
nia he again took his seat in this body, and continued 
B ateady dofunder of the libertii>s of tlie people. 

In Dttccinber 1793, a circumstance which caoaed 
Beat alarm in the province took place. A number of 
Indians hid resided in the county of Jjancaster, and 
ondiicted themselves uniformly as friends to the white 
olwbitints. Repeated depredations on the fhmtiera 

ad exisprrnted the inhabitants to such a degree, that 

ley determined on revenge upon every Indian. A 

miber of persons, to the amount of «Sa«wX««i^i^'«2«A!«A. 

id twenty, principaWy \T\\\^VAXaxv\» cl Wswfc^^w^^ 

ckMuig or rnxton tovnaliVv^t^A >3aft «3p»x^ <*^«»^ 



ahvays (listiiiBuiitlied for hid fricndAliip to the 
This hiooJy dioA excitud inucli iiidignatiun in 
didiMiHcd iMirt (if the coiiiiitiinity. 

Tiif! r<;iii:iindL>r uf th.tsu unfurtunate rndiani. 
ah.funcf, hu4l osc;iped the uia.<*sa('rc, wore coiid 
Iiancu:iit:'r and lodged in tiie ^oii\ as u place 
rity. 'J'ht; guvi^rnor is^'ur.d a pniclainntion, ei 
Ui:-. ftnuiKt'st diHnp|>rubatiun uf tin: action, c 
rfiward fi»r thi? dis:cov<;ry of Uie perfxitrator 
d !tid, and prohibiting all injuritrs to the jptjac 
di:i!iM in future. But notwtllL>*t-uidin|{ tliix, a 
th«? siunc: nipui Khortly alVr inarched to lianc;L<t 
o]K;n till! Koal, and inhumanly butchi-red the 
Indiana who had boon placed' there for socur. 
other procloinaticHi was iiutiied, but it had no 
A dittarliment inarcht^d down to I'hilailelphi) 
cxpr^Mri iniriHMe of rnurdiiriiig Koine friendly 
who had luen n^inoved to the city for uofety. 
b.'r of citizens anuvd in their defenc<i. — The 
whose princi|>{6S an; oppos:>d to fighting evei 
own diifence, werK nio»<t active upon this 
Thii riotKr.-4 came to Gcrniantown. The gov 
Air saf 'ty to the house of Dr. Franklin, w 
some others, advanced to meet the Pa\ton 
they were called, and had iiiHiience enough 
npon them to ndinquish their undertaking, a 
to tlK'ir homes. 

The disputes between the proprietaries an 
eanihiv- u'hir.li. for a time had subsided, m 
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too, that the officcru nhould be njfipointed altogether by 
hinisislf. and not to b« noniiiiuted hy the people, «i the 
bill liiid nropom'd. Tliest; nniendnients the Anembly 
considorpu 08 inronHi^trnt with the spirit of liberty. 
1'hey wmild not adi>i)t thi.in ; the governor wu « 
nate, and the bill waM loi^t. 

These, and varioiiR dtluT circumstances, 1 
the uneaHinera which subwiKted between the profvieta- 
ries and the AHsrtnihly, to niich a degree, that, in 1764, 
a petition to tlie king woa agreed to by tlie house, pray- 
ing an altemtion fmin a proprietary to a regal govern- 
ment. Great opposition was made to this measure, 
not only in the liouw, but in the public prints. A 
speech of Mr. I>ir.kenr('n,on the subject, was published 
with a preface by [)r. Sniiih, in which great pains were 
taken to show tiie iin))rnprioty and impolicy of this pro- 
ceeding. A pjK'ech of Mr. Gallowa;kr, in reply to Mr. 
Dickenxnn, was publlKlicd. accompanied with a preftce 
by Dr. Fnuiklin ; in which he ably opposed the princi- 
ples laid down in the preface to Mr. Dickenson's spcecli. 
This applicatitm to the throne produced no effect. Tbo 
pro]Nrietary government was Ftill continued. 

At the rli>ction for a new assembly in the fall of 
1764, the friends of the pmprietaries made great ex- 
ertions to exclude those of the adverse inrty : and they 
obtained a small majority in the city of Pluladelpliia. 
Franklin now ]o6t his seat in the houM.>, which he had 
held for fourteen years. On the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, it aiipean-d that there was still a decided majority 
of Franklin's friends. He was immediately appointed 
pmyincia] agent, to the great chagrin of his enemies, - 
who made a solemn protest against his appointment ; 
which was refused admission upon tlie minutes, 
as being unprecedented; It was, however, pubUshcd 
in the papers, and produced a spirited reply nom him, 
Jast before his departiin; for England. 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. Gren- 
ville*s stamp act, ana tlie opposition made to it, are well 
known. Under the Alarqiiis of Rockingham's admin- 
istration it appeared expedient to endeavour to calm the 
minds of tlie colonists : and the refwal of the odious tax 
was contemplated. Amongst other means of odlect- 
Inf information on the disposition of tiie jpeonle to sub- 
mit to it, Dr. Franklin was called to tlie bar of the 
House of Commons. The examination which he there 
underwent was piblishcd,and contains a striking proof 
of the extent anil accuracy of his information, ana the 
ftcility with which ho communicated tvV* «feTvX\\»KtA3fc 
He n'prcsented facts in lo pItohv^ a, v^Vut oi n\«w ^ >^»^' 
theiiiexiiediencyofthe act mukl Y«.n« WPB««P»- '^^^^^ 
G 



an explanation of tbe pbcnomenon, he comma 
in a letter to bis friend, Sir John Fringle, w 
amonff hit philoaophical pieces. 

In the foOowing year he travelled into France, 
ho met with a no less favourable reception than 
experienced in Germany. He wbb introduced to 
l»er of literary charact«>ni, and to the king, Louii 

Several letters written by Hutchinson, OHt 
nthera, to persons in eminent stations in Great 
came into the hands of Dr. Franklin. These co 
the most violent invectives against the leading 
ters of the State of Massachusetts, and stre 
advised the prosecution of vigorous measures, 
pel the pMMDle to obedience to the measures 
ministry. These he transmitted to the le^isla 
whom they were published. Attested copies i 
were sent to Great Britain, with an address, 
the king to discharge firom office persons who 1 
dered themselves so obnoxious to the people, i 
had shown themselves so unfriendly to their i 
The publication of these letters, produced a 
tween Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple ; each o 
was suspected of having be<*n instnimental ii 
ing them. To prevent any Aiither disputes on 
Ject, Dr. Franklin, in one of tbe public papers, 
that he had sent them to America, but wouh 
information concerning the manner in which h 
tained them ; nor was this ever discovered. 

ahnrtiv jiftflr. the ortition of the Massachi 
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expediency. They rtill insisted upon their ri^hl to 
tax the cofonirH ; and, nt the sain<: tinir tiiiit the Ktamp 
act was rep<.-ak-d, an aft was lubwcd^ derlaring the rigltt 
of parliaiuttnt to bind the cohmicii in all caws whnttio- 
cvtir. This lan^iuage was used even by the nioet 
Btrenuons omjOMera of the stamp art : and, ainonfifct 
oCben, by Sir. I'itt. Thiri right wa« never rtxoiniized 
by the nuonirts ; but, oa they flattened tliemsielves tltat 
it would not be exercised, they were not vory active 
in remomtratin;; against it. Had this pretended rifcht 
been suffered to remain dormant, the colonists would 
cheerfully have furnished their quota of Humilieti, in 
the mode to which they had been accustometl ; Uiat ia, 
by acts of tlieir own assemblies, in consequence of re- 
quisitions from the Secretary of estate. If this iHrartice 
bad betm pumued, such was the disposition of the 
colonies towards their mother country, that, notwith- 
itandinR tlie disadvantages under which they laboured, 
fhnn restraints upon tlteir trade, calculat(^d solely for 
the benefit of the commercial and manufacturing intc- 
reets of Great Britain, a separation of the two countries 
might have been a far distant event. The Americans, 
tkm their earliest infancy, were taught to venerate a 
people ftom whom they were dcsccndt'd ; whose lan- 
raage, laws, and manners were the same as their own. 
They loolied up to them as models of perfection ; and, 
B tbeir prejudiced mindt), the most enlightened nationi 
€ Enn^t were considered as almost barbarians, in 
mparison with EngliMhmen. I'he name of an Kn- 
lirilinan conveyed to an American the idea of every 
Inf good and great. Huch sentiments instilled into 
un m early life, what but a repetition of unjust treat- 
«it could have induced them to entertain tlie most 
iMit thought of separation ! The duties on glass, 
cr, leather, painters' colours, tea, k.c, ; the disfran- 
wnent of some of the colonies ; the obstruction to 
Beasures of the legislature in others, by the king's 
tnors ; the contenifituous treatment of their hum- 
mnonstrances, stating their ftrievances, and pray- 
fedress of them, and other violent and oppressive 
mB. at length excited an ardent spirit of oppo* 
. instead of endeavouring to allay this by a more 
t conduct, the ministry seemed resolutely bent 
educing the colonies to the most slavish obedi- 
I tbeir decrees. But this only tended to aggra- 
Vain were all the eflforts made use of to prevail 
'em to lay at>ide their designs, to convince them 
mpoitsibility of carrying them into effect^^d. 
ajactaievous consequeivc^a Vi\^v\i xoia.^ 
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from a continuance of the atteini)t. Tliey pene^ 
with a dHgroe of inflexibility scarcely paralleled. 

The' advantages which Great Britain derived tnm 
her colonies were so great, that nothing but a degree 
of infiituation, little phort of madness, could have pro- 
duced a continuance of measures calculated to keep up 
a spirit o^ uneasiness, which might occasion the slight- 
est wish for a separation. When we consider the great 
improvements in the science of government, the gene- 
ral di(njsion of the principles of liberty amongst the 
people of Europe, the effects which these have alreadj 
produced in France, and the probable consequences 
which will result from them elscwJiere, all of which are 
the offspring of the American revolution, it cannot but 
apiwar strange, tliat events of so great a moment to the 
happiness of mankind, should liuve been ultimately 
occasioned by tlie wickedness or ignorance of a Brit- 
ish ministry. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to prevail upon the 
ministry to consent to a change of mi'asurcs. In pri- 
vate conversations, and in letters to persons in ^vem- 
ment, he continually ex[>atiated upon the impolicy and 
iiijustice of their conduct towards America ; and stat- 
ed, that notwithstanding the attachment of the col- 
onists to the mother countrj-, a rei)etition of ill-treat- 
ment must ultimately alienate their affections. They 
listened not to his advice. They blindly persevered in 
their own schemes, and left to the colonists no alterna- 
tive, but opposition or unconditional submission. — 
The latter accorded not with the principles of freedom 
which they had been taught to revere. To the former 
they were compelled, though reluctantly, to have re- 
course. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore harmony 
between Great Britain and her colonies useless, re- 
turned to America in the year 1775 ; just after the 
commencement of hostilities. The day after his return 
he was elected by the legislature of Pennsylvania a de- 
legate to congress. Not long after his election a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Mr. Tj}mch, Mr. 
llarriaon, and himself, to visit the camp at Cambridge, 
and in conjunction with the commander in chief, to 
endeavour to convince the troops, -whose terms of en- 
listment was about to expire, of the necessity of their 
continuing in the field, and persevering in the cause e 
their country. 

In the foil of the same year he visited Canada, 
endeavour to unite them in the common cause of li^ 
Cry but they could not be prevailed upon to oppose 
taeamuea ot tbe ilritish govemmei^l. 1&.V " 
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• letter annexed to Ahhb Fauchct*8 culo^um of Di 
Franklin, i<tate8, that the ill sucresx of thii* nosotiotloi 
\va» occaMioncd, in a great dcfmrc, by rt'IipiouH animo- 
•ities, which subsiKted bi.'tween the CanadianR and 
their nrighlwiim, some of whom had, at dilferent times, 
burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, verted 
with power to treat with the colonistn, a correflpond- 
ence took place bf-tween him and Dr. Franklin on the 
subject of a reronc illation. Dr.Franklin wa8 nftcnvards 
appointed, together with John Adams and Edward Rut- 
leage, to wait upon the ruiiiniiKsioners, in order to leum 
the extent of tht'ir powers. These were found to 1m 
only to grant pardons uiM>n submission. Thei<e were 
terms which would not be accepted ; and the object of 
the comniissioncrs rould nut be obtained. 

The uiomcntouR question of independence was short- 
ly afttir brought into view, at a time when the fleets and 
armies, which were sent to enforce obedience, were 
truly formidable. With an army, numerous indeed, but 
ignorant of discipline, and entirely unskilled in the art 
of war, without money, without a fleet, without allieSi 
and with nothing but the love of liberty to supimrt them, 
the colonists determined to sc'prate from a country, 
ftom which tliey had exiKjrienced a rejietition of injurv 
and insult. In this question. Dr. Franklin was decid- 
edly in favour of the mea>;ure proposed, and had great 
influence in bringing others over to his sentiments. 

The public min<l had aln'ady been prepared for this 
event, by Mr. Paine's reUbrated pamphlet, Ctim- 
mon Sense. There is good reawn to In-lieve that Dr. 
Franklin had no inccmsiderable share, at least, in Air- 
aishing materials for this work. 

In the convention whirh assembled at Philadelpliia 
In 1776, for the pur|)ose of eMtablitihing a new form of 
fovemment for the State of Pennsylvania, Dr. Frank- 
Uii was chosen president. The late constitution of this 
tiatc, which was the reMilt of their deliberations, may 
Vl considered as a dieest of his principle's of povem- 
nent. The sincle It gislnture, nnd the plural executive, 
wm to have been his favourite tenets. 

In the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was appointed 
■Mist at the negotiation which had l>een set on foot 

' Bilas D<-ane, at the court of France. A conviction of 

^ advautaces of a c<»muierrial intercourse with Ame- 
I, and a desire of weakeninc the Hritish empire by dis- 
nbering it, first iiidured the Fniirh court to listeiv 
mporals of an allianc e. Kut Uu"^ Awwcvft*. tcS^kx "^ 
ctnnce to the mva<\uo, -wUxqXx^Xvj ^'^^•^^^'^IJl^SSX- 
eif, and iiArticvi\ar\y \)v IVw ^wtcAi** vA N>mi »»sw«v- 
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cmn «iM tminrt Gen. Burgogme, wai at length own^ 
coaw ; and in Feb. 1778, a treaty of alliance, ofllnithr» 
and defen«ive, was concluded ; in connuquence of which 
France became involved in the war witii Great Britain. 

PerfaaM no person could have been found more ca> 

lie or rendering essential services to the United 

Ilea at the court of France, than Dr. Franklin. H« 
was well known as a philosopher, and his character 
was held in the highest estimation. He was received 
with the greatest marks of respect by all the literaiy 
cbaracten ; and this rettpect was extended amongat att 
classes of men. His personal influence was hence very 
considerable. To the effects of this were added those 
of various performances which he published, tending to 
establish the credit and character of the United Stalaa. 
Tb his exertions in this way may, in no small denee, 
he ascribed the success of the loans nei^iated in Hol- 
land and France, which greatly contributed tobriaginf 
the war to a happy conclusion. 

The repeated ill success of their arms, and more par- 
tiealariy the capture of Comwallis and his army, at 
length convinced the British nation of the impossibiltty 
of reducing the Americans to subjection. The trading 
interest particularly became clamorous for peace. The 
ministry were unable longer to oppose their wishes. 
FA>vi)iional articles of peace were agreed to and iLni> . 
ed at Paris, on tlie 30th of November, 178EI, by Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on 
the part of the United States ; and by Mr. Oswald <m 
the part of Great Britain. These formed . the basis of 
the definitive treaty, which was concluded the 3d of 
September, 1783, and signed by Dr. Franklin. Mr. Ad> 
ams, and Mr. Jay, on the one part, and by Mr. David 
Ilartly on the other. 

On the 3d of April, 1783, a treaty of amity and eom- 
merce, between the United States and Sweden, waa 
concluded at Paris, by Dr. Franklin and the Count Voa 
KniU. 

A similar treaty with Prussia was concluded in 178S| 
not long before Dr. Franklin's departure ttom Eunne. 

Dr. Franklin did not suffer his political piirsaitslo 
engross his whole attention. Some of his performaBce 
nuule their appearance in Paris. The object of the* 
was generally the promotion of industry and econonn 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism mad 
great noise in the worid, particulariy at Paris, it w» 
thought a matter of such importance that the king w 
pointad commissioners to examine into the foondati 
»..^. . gj^ adenea. Dr. Franklin waa erne 
AiUrmStlr and dUlfBOt exam&nr**^ 
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1lie«oane of which Mesmer repeated a number of ex- 
periments, in the presence of the commissioners, some 
of which were tried upon themselves, they determined 
that it was a mere trick, intended to impose upon the 
ignorant and credulous. Mesmer was thus intemijited 
in his career to wealth and fame, and a most insolent 
attempt to impose on the human understanding baffled. 

The important ends of Dr. Franklin's mission being 
completed by the establislmient of American indpend- 
ence, and the infirmities of age and disease coming 
npon him, he became desirous of returning to his na- 
tive country. Upon application to congress to be recall- 
ed, Mr. Jefferson was appointed to succeed him, in 1785. 
Some time in September of the same year, Dr. Frank- 
lin arrived in Philadelphia. He was shortly after chosen 
a member of the supreme executive council for the city, 
and soon after was elected president of the same. 

When a convention wi|s called to meet in Philadel- 
phia, in 1787, for the purpose of giving more energv to 
the government of the union, by revising and amending 
the articles of confederation, Dr.Franklin was appointed 
a delegate from the State of Pennsylvania. He signed 
the constitution which they proposed for the uniou, and 
gave it the most unequivocal marks of his approbation. 

A society for political inquiries, of which Dr. Frank- 
lin was president, was established about this period. 
The meeting were held at his house. Two or three 
essays read in this society were published. It did not 
long continue. 

In the year 1787, two societies were establised in 
Philadelphia, founded on the principles of the most lib- 
eral and refined humanity.— << The Philadelphia Socie- 
ty for alleviating the miseries of public prisons ;" and 
** the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the abolition 
of slavery, the relief of f^e negroes unlawfully held ia 
bondage, and the improvement of the condition of the 
African race." Of each of these Dr. Franklin was pre- 
sident. The labours of these bodies have been crowned 
with great success j and they continue to pnwecute, 
with unwearied diligence, the laudable designs for 
which they were established. 

Dr. Fmnkiin^s increasing infirmities prevented hia 
regular attendance at the council chamber ; and, in 
]788t. he retired wholly from public life. 

His constitution had been a remarkably good one. 
Ht5 had been little subject to disease, except an attack 
of the gout occasionally, until about the ye&c l.1%.V^ 
when he was first attacked w\lV\««vTft^Tft» w.^Oftfc «^*r 
lous complaint, which coi\1\tvm*5A. ^^'«^^^^'^'**^'r^V_^v 
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■pent many cheerful hours, convei^iziK in the moit 
agreeable and instructive manner, lliii faculties were 
entirely unimpaired, even to the hour of his death. 

His name, as president of the abolition society, was 
■igned to the memorial presentt^d to the house of repr&- 
■entatives of the United States, on the 12th of Februaiy, 
1789, praying them to exert the full extent of power 
vested in them by the constitution, in discouraging the 
traffic of the human species. Tiiis was his last public 
act. — In the debates to which his memorial gave rise, 
several attempts were made to justify the trade. In 
the Federal OaieUt of March 25t]i, thore appeared an 
essay, signed Hiatoricus. written by Dr. Franklin, in 
which he communicated a spe(;ch, said to liave been 
delivered in the Divan of Algiers, in ltS7, in opposition 
to the prayer of the p:itition of a sect called ErUtAyOr 
Purists, for the abolition of piracy and slavery. TTils 
pretended African speech was an excellent parody of 
one delivered by Mr. Jackson of Georgia. All the ar- 
guments urged m favour of negro slavery, are applied 
with equal force to justify the plundering and enslaving 
of Europeans. It affords, at the same time, a demon- 
stration of the futility of the ar^nimcnts in defence of 
the slave trade, and of the strength of mind and inge- 
nuity of the author, at his advanced period of life. It 
fUmlshed too, a no less convincing proof of his power oi 
imitating the style of other times and nations, than hia 
celebrated pan^blc against persecution. And as the 
latter led many persons to search the Scriptures with • 
view to find it, so the former caused many persons to 
search the bookstores and libraries for the work firom 
which it was said to be extracted.* 

In the beginning of April following, he was attacked 
with a fever and complaint of his breast, which ter- 
minated his existence. The following account of his 
last illness was written by his friend and physician, Dr. 
Jones. 

" The stone, with which he had been afflicted for 
several years, had for the last twelve months confined 
him chiefly to his bed ; and, during the extreme pain- 
i\il naroxysms, he was obliged to take lai^e doses of 
lauaanum to mitigate his tortures — still in the inter 
vali of pain, be not only amused himself with roadir 
and conversing cheerfully with his family, and a f 
friends who visited him, but was often employed in 
ing business of a public as well as a private nature, 
▼anous persons who waited on him for that pur 
and in every instance displayed, not only that reo 
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iBd diipo>iti(m of doing good, which was the distiii- 
[uiihlng characteristic of his life, but the fullest and 
ieareet possession of his uncommon mental abilitioa ; 
md not unfivquently indulged himself in thoacjeux 
fe«^ and entertaiuinK anecdotes, which were the 
lelight of all who heard him. 

" About sixteen days before his death, he was seized 

vHh a feverish indisposition, without any particular 

^mptoms attendins it, till the third or fourth day, 

vhen he complained of a pain in the left breast, which 

ncreased till it became extremely acute, attended with 

I cough and laborious breathing. During this state, 

rhen the severity of his pains sometimes drew forth a 

joan of complaint, ho would observe — that he was 

Lfiraid he did not bear them as he oughts— acknowledged 

lis gratefbl sense of the many blessings he had received 

kom that SujMieme Being, who had raised him firom 

mall and low beginnings to such high rank and con- 

ideration among men — and made no doubt but his 

nsent afflictions were kindly intended to wean him 

hmi a worid, in which he was no longer fit to act i he 

art assigned him. In tliis frame of body and mind he 

antinucd till, five days before his death, when his pain 

ind difllculty of breathing entirely left him, and bis 

koiily were flattering themselves with the hopes of bis 

)eoveiy, when an impodthumation, which had formed 

*elf in the lungs, suddenly burst, and discharged a 

sat quantity of matter, which he continued to throw 

' while he had sufllcient strength to do it ; but, as 

tt lUled, the organs of reiipiration became gradually 

iMsed — a calm lethargic state succeeded — and, on 

17th of April, 1790, about eleven o'clock at night, he 

4|)r expired, closing a long and useful life of eighty- 

jrears and thr(^> months.'* 

may not be amis^ to add to the above account, that 

Yuikliii, in the year 1735, had a sttvere pleurisy, 

i tenninated in an abccss of the left lobe of his 

, and he was tintn almost suflTocatcd with the 

ty and suddeiine^ of the discharge. A second 

,ofa similar nature, happened some years after 

om which he soon recovered, and did not ap- 

snffer any inconvenience in his resphration from 



iDowing f>pitaph on himself, was written by 
If years previous to his death : — 
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TUKIf OUT, AND ITRIFT OF ITI LXTTUU 
OILDIRO) LISI H£RI FOOD FOR WORl 

YET THE WORK ITSEL 

IHAU. IfOT BE LOIT, 

For it will,— ag He believed— appear OM 
iif 
A Jitw and more BeauHful Edititm 

CORRSCTED AND AMENOKD 
Br THE AUTHOR. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST WILL 
TAMENT OF DR. FRANKLU 

With regard to my books, those I had 
and those I left in Philadelphia, bcin^ now 
together here, and a catalogue made of tbei 
intention to diflpose of the name aa foUowfl 

My " History of the Academv of Sciencei 
or seventy Tolumes quarto, I eive to the PI 
Society of Philadelphia, of which I have tb 
be president. My collection in folio of ** 
tea Mttiers," I eive to the American Philoi 
ciety established in New England, ofwbi 
member. My quarto edition of the same 
Metiers ** I give to the Library Company < 

f>hia. Such and so many of my books as I 
n the said catalogue, with the hame of i^ 
Benjamin FranKlin Bache, I do hereby gi 
and such and so manv of my books as I shi 
the said catalogue with the name of my nrn 
liam Bactae, I do hereby give to him : ana v 
be marked with tlie name of Jonathan Willli 
by give to my cousin of tliat name. The r»l 
mamder of all my books, manuscripts, and ] 
give to mv grandson William Teiiiplo Fra 
■bare in the Library Company of Philadelph 
my grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, co 
he will permit his brothers and si^sters to r 
few of it. 
/ vnu bom ia Boston, New England. 
drar iaatmelions in literature to ' 
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nota aitabliihed there. I therefore ghre one hmi- 
td pounds ■teriin^ to my executors, to be by them, 
I furvivors or survivor of them, paid over to the maa- 
)n or directors of the One schools in my native town 
Boston, to be by them, or the person or persons who 
ill have the superintendence and management of the 
d schools, put out to interest, and so continued at 
Brest forever ; which interest annually shall be laid 
; in silver medals, and given as honorary rewards 
lually, by the directors of the said free schools, for 
encouragement of scholarship in the said scho<4s. 
onging to the said town, in such manner as to the 
eretion of the selectmen of the said town shall seem 
et. 

)at of the saUiry that may remain due to me, as 
■ident of the state, I give the sum of two thousand 
mds to my executore,to be by them, the survivon or 
▼Ivor (rf* them, paid over to such person or persons as 
I legislature of the state, by an act of assembly, shall 
Mint to receive the same in trust, to be employed Ibr 
iking the Schuylkill navigable, 
luring the number of yean I was in business as » 
liMier, printer, and postmaster, a great many small 
M became due to me, for books, advertisements, 
tik|Bs of letters, and other mattera, which were not 
eeted, when, in 1757, I was sent by the Assembfy 
bi|^d as their agent — and, by subsequent ap- 
Inents continued there till 1775— when, on my re- 
1 was immediately engaged in the affiiin of con- 
I and sent to France in 1776, where I remained 
fBUfs. not returning till 1785 ; and the said debts 
ting oemanded in such a length of time, have be- 
ta a manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless Justly 
These, as they are stated in my great folio Ledger 
•foeath to the contributon of the Penn^ylva- 
•pttal, hoping that those debtora, and the de- 
its of such as are deceased, who now, as I find, 
me difficulty of satisfying such antiquated de- 
• Jnst debts, may, however, be induced to pay 
tern as charity to that excellent institution. I 
Ue that much must be inevitably lost ; but I ^ 
Mthing considerable may be recovered. It is 
w, that some of the parties changed may havo 
'd unsettled accounts against me: in which 
waagen of the said hospital will allow and 
amount, or pay the balance, if they find it 

my friends, Henry Hill, Bso. S«hvTi'&v| {"i^ii^ 
Vinson, and Mt. lad^wsA vJNaSh»\V«»^*w»2« 
\iladelpbi& coaniy, tA Ym «ut oJfl««.>ia*!^ ** 



^\JUX\JUj, 



r, BENJAMIN PRANKLLN, in 
nexed last will and te,tament%v 
ed the same, do think proper to m 

ithl^l'^''''h or aSdiS,n th« 
inin« fhntV""^^**^" "^ fi^ed and 
^ne, that m a democratical state 
?S^/o<^ profit, for the reasons I J 

Snn ^S?' ^T""'^^ *" "W"' COnstitUti 

thh^^^V^'^'^P^^^ ^Jio office of 
tte appointed salary to some public 
h^ already, before I made my la 

fwl*"^l^""»^ °'' ^t to colle/es, 
churches, &c. and in that will T }L 
sand pounds more to the state for 
^g the Schuylkill navi,Xf'buT„ 
SSL^"''^ I*"™ ^o»'d do but 
gijhing such a work, and that the 
to be undertaken for many yearsto 
entertained another iderUfcTl h 
S^n/y^«Iyu^ful, I do'Clbyre' 
^ff ' .^"d.'Ji'ect that the certifica 
remans due to me of that salary, be 

^hf^ ^ *""* "«w about to ord 
tat« JEL H*'" ''^ **P'"*on> that he m 
tato fVorn his ancestors, is under i 
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their agent, witli a Imndaome salary, which continued 
some years ; and, althotigli 1 accidentally lost in their 
service, by transmitting Govenuir Hutchinson's letters, 
much more than the amount of wliat tliey gave me, 1 
do not think that ought in the least to diminish my 
gratitude. I have considered that among artisans, 
good apprentices are most likely to make go(Hi citizens ; 
and having myself been bred to a manual art, printing, 
in my native town, and aftenvards asuisted to set up my 
business in Philadelphia by kind loans of money from 
two friends there, which was the foundation of my for- 
tune, and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed 
to me — I wish to be useful even after my death, if possi- 
ble, in forming and advancing other young men, that 
may be serviceable to their country in both these towns. 

To this end I devote two thousand iiounds sterling, 
which I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other 
thousand to the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, 
in trust, to and ibr the uses, intents, and purposes 
herein after mentioned and declared. 

The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if 
accepted by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, 
shall be managed under the direction of the selectmen, 
united with tlie ministers of the oldest episcopalian, 
congregational, and presbyterian churches in that town, 
who are to let out the same upon interest at five per 
cent, per annum, to such young married artificers, un- 
der the age of twenty-five years, as have served an 
apprenticeship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled 
the duties required in their indentures, so as to obtain 
a good moral character from at least two respectable 
citizens, who are willing to become sureties in a bond, 
with the applicants for the repayment of the money 
so lent, with the interest, according to the terms herein 
after prescribed 5 all which bonds are to be taken for 
Spanish milled dollars, or the value tiiereof in current 
gold coin : and the manager shall keep a bound book, 
or books, wherein shall be entered the names of those 
who shall apply for and receive the benefit of this in- 
stitution, and of their sureties, together with the sums 
lent, the dates, and other necessary and proper records 
respecting the business and concerns of this institu- 
tion : and as these loans are intended to assist young 
married artificers in setting up their business, they are 
to be proportioned by the discretion of the managers, so 
as not to exceed sixty pounds sterling to one person, noi 
to be less than fifteen pounds. 

And if the number of appWera ao ctvW^fc^ igt«s«Ck,\\!^ 
BO large as that the wun wVtt ucX ivimRA V» ^Sssta-^^ 
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every one some amitrtAnce, theae aids may therefbra 
be Bumll at first, but as Uie ra{>:tal iiicruasoti by the ac- 
camuluted iut^rtsst, tbey will be mure iiuiple. And in 
order to serve om luaiiy as p')SKible in tbcir turn, as 
well as to make tbu rtiitayuient of tlie principal bor- 
rowed more oaiiy, each borrower hIisUI bu obliged to 
pay with the yearly interest one trntii part of the prin- 
ci|Ki] ; which sum>i of principal and interest so paid in, 
■Iwll be again let out to frenh borrowers. And it is 
presumed, that there will always be found in Boston 
▼irtuous and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a 
port of tlieir time in doing good to the rising genera- 
tion^ by superintending and managing this institution 
gratis ; it is hoped, that no part of tbe money will at 
any time lie dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but 
be continually augmenting by the interest, m which 
case there may iu time be more than the occasion in 
Boston shall nniuire ; and then some may be spired to 
tlie neighbouring or other towns in the said state of 
Massachusett'i, which may desire to have it, such 
towns engaginc to p:iy punctually the inti-rcst, and the 
proportions of the principal annually, to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston. If this plan is executed, and 
succ(ieds, as project(>d, without intemii>tion fur one 
hundred years, the sum will be then one hundred and 
thirty-one thousand poimds ; of which I would have 
the managers of the donation to tlic town of Boston 
then lay out, at their discn;tion, one hundred thousand 
pounds in public works, which may be Judged of most 
general utility to the inhabitants : such as fortifications, 
bridses, aqueducts, public buildings, batlis, pavements, 
or whatever may make living in the town more con- 
venient to its p(>ople, and render it more agreeable to 
strangers resorting thither for health, or a temporan 
residence. The remaining thirty-one thousand poundf 
I would have continued to be let out at interest, in tp 
manner above directed, for one hundred years ; as 
hope it will have be<'n found, that the institution t 
had a good effect on the conduct of youth, and beei 
service to many worthy characters and uaeM citiae 
At the end of this second term, if no unfortunate ai 
dent has prev(>nted the opi-rution, the sum wiU 
four millions and sixty-one thousand pounds steilr 
of which I leave one million and sixty-one thou' 
pounds to the dispoeition and mau.igenicnt of V 
nabitants of the town of Boston, and three mill' 
the disoposition of the government of tbe stv 
presuming to carr>' my views farther. 

All tlie directions herein given respecting t^ 
M/tkm and management of the dunaUuu to it 
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tnti of Boston, I would have observed respecting UmI 
to the inhabitants of Philadelpliia, only as Philadelphia 
is incorporated, I request the cmporation of that ci^ 
to undertake the management, agreeable to the said dk* 
re<^ions : and I do hereby vest them with full and am- 
ple powers for that purpose. And having considered 
that the covering its ground plat with buildings and 
pavements, whi«3i cany off most rain, and prevent ita 
soaking into the earth, and renewing and purifying the 
springs, whence the water of the wells must gradually 
BOW worse, and in time be unfit for use, as I find has 
bamiened in all old cities ; I recommend, that, at the 
end of the first hundred years, if not done before, tha. 
CQipoEation of the city employ a part of the hundred 
thousand pounds in bringing by pipes the water of 
Wissahickon crt^k into the town, so as to supply tha 
inhabitants ; which I anirehend may be done without 
great difficulty, the level of that creek being mucli 
above that of the city, and may be made hieher by a 
dam. I al:!io recommend making the Schuylkill com- 
pletely navigable. At the end of the second hundred 
years^ I would have the disposition of the four millions 
and sixty-one thousand pounds divided between the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as herein 
directed with respect to that of the inhabitants of Boa- 
ton and the government of Massachusetts. It is mj 
desire that this institution should take place, and begin 
to operate within one year after my decease ; for which 
purpose, due notice should be publicly given, previous 
to tne expiration of that year, that those for whose ben- 
efit this establishment is intended may make theh* re- 
spective applications ; and I hereby direct my execu- 
tors, the survivors or survivor of them, within six 
months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of 
two thousand pounds sterling to such persons as shall 
be duly appointed by the selectmen of Boston, and the 
corporation of Philadelphia, and to receive and tako 
charge of their respective sums of one thousand pounds 
each for the purposes aforesaid. Consdering the acci- 
dents to which all human affairs and projects are sub- 
ject in such a length of time, I have perhaps too much 
flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these disposi- 
tions, if carried into execution, will be continued with- 
out interruption, and have tlie effects ]»oposed; I hope, 
however, that if the inhabitants of the two cities should 
not think fit to undertake the execution, they will at 
leatft accept the offer of these donations, as a mark oC 
my good will, token of gratitude, «xv^ NjnMvEMSws ^ 
my desire to be uaeMtotlkBia e^«ii «&a mi ^«^^a^?a» 
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ideed, that thej may both undertake to endeik 
execution of mv proiject, because, I think, tlutt, 
mforeseen dimcultie« may arise, expedients 
tund to remove them, and the scheme be found 
le. If one of them accepts th^ monev with 
Itions, and the other refhses. my will then te, 

sums be given to the inhabitants of the cilj 
{ ; the whole to be applied to the same purpo- 
under the same regulations directed for tiie 
parts ; and if both reflise, the monev remaina 

in the mass of my estates, and is to be dispo*- 
rewith, according to my will, made the seven* 
ay of July, 1788. 

e crab-tree walking-stick, with a gold head. 
' wrought in the form of the Cap of Liberty, 1 
ly friend, and the friend of mankind. General 
(ton. If it were a sceptre, be has merited it, 
lid become it. 
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ESSAYS, 

HUMOROUS, MORAL, AND LITERARY. 

OV EARLY MARRIAGES, 

To John Allbtn, Ei«. 

DsAB Jack. — You desire, you say, my imptitlal 
thought:! on the subject of an early marriage, by way of 
anfiwer to ttie numl)erless objections that have Men 
made by numerous persons to your own. You may n- 
member, when you consulted me on the occasion, thai 
I thought youth on both sides to be no objection. In- 
deed, ttoitti the marriages that have fallen under my oIh 
servation, T am mthcr inrlined to think, that early onef 
stand the best chance of happiinesti. The temper and 
habits uf the young are not yet become so stiff and on- 
complying, as when more advanced in life ; they fiNm 
more easily to each othnr, and hence, many occaalona 
of disgust are removed. And if youth has less of that 
prudence wbirli is necessary to manage a family, yet the 
parents and elder friends of^ young married persons an 
generally at hand to aflTord their advice, which amply 
supplies that defect ; and, by early marriage, youth b 
sooner formed to regular and useful life ; and posaJUy 
some of those incidents or connexions, that might bav6 
injured the constitution, or reputation, or both, are tlierB- 
by happily prevented. Particular circumstances of par- 
ticuhir persons may possibly sometimes make it pnulent 
to delay entering into that state ; but, in general, when 
nature has rendoied our bodies fit for it, the presump- 
tion is in nature's favour, that she has not judged amiia 
in making us desire it. I^te marriages are often at- 
tended, too, witli this further inconvenience, that there 
is not the same chance that the parents should live to 
see their offspring educated. " liOte children," raya 
the Spanish proverb, " are early on)han8." A melan- 
choly reflection to those whose case it may be I Wttix 
us in Aniericay marriages are f^dveToW^ \xv \NxfeTM»aJj 
of life : our children are tUciefotu edt.uc»9u&^ «&-^ "*' 
H 



of becoming a useful citizen ; and you have e 
unnatural state of celibacy for life — the fht 
here, who neyer intended it, but who, havii 
postponed the change of their condition, find, 
that it is too late to think of it, and so livi 
lives in a situation that greatly lessens a mi 
An odd volume of a set of books bears not 
of its proportion to the set. What ttiink you 
half of a pair of scissors? it can't well cut 2 
it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wis] 
able to your bride. T am old and heavy, 01 
ere this have presented them in person. I ( 
but small use of the old man's privilege, tha 
advice to younger fKends. Treat your wi 
with respect ; it will procure respect to yoi 
fVom her, but fVom all that observe it. N 
alighting expression to hcr^ even in jest ; for 
Jest, after frequent bandymi^, are apt to en 
earnest. Be studious in your profession, ar 
be learned. Be industrious and fViigal, and 1 
rich. Be sober and temperate?, and you will 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be 1 
least, you will, by such conduct, s;tand the I 
for such consequences. I pray God to blest 
being ever your affectionate fKend,' B. FR^ 
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i new child is born among the inunoitalg, a qew 
.ber added to their happy society ? We are spirits 
I nat bodies should be lent^ while they can afford ua 
pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing 
good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent 
act of God. When they become unfit for these pur* 
poses, and afford us pain instead of pleasure, instead 
of an aid become an incumbrance, and answer none of 
the intentions for which they were given, it is equallv 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which 
we may get rid of them. Death is that way. We our- 
selves, in some cases, prudently choose a partial death. 
A mangled painfUl limb, which cannot be restored, we 
willingly cut off. He who plucks out a tooth, parts 
with it flreely, since the pain goes with it : and he who 
quits the whole body parts at once, with all pains, and 
possibilities of pains and diseases it was liable to, of 
capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of 
pleasure, which is to last forever. His chair was rea- 
dy first: and he is gone before us. We could not all 
conveniently start together ; and why should you and I 
be grieved at this, since we are so soon to follow, and 
know where to nnd him? Adieu, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO THE LATE DR. MATHER, OP BOSTON. 
RiT. Bim>* 

I RsoBiTSD your kind letter, with your excellent ad- 
vice to the people of the United States, which I read 
with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly regarded. 
Such writings, though they may be lightly passed over 
by many refers, yet if they make a deep impression 
on one active mind in a hundred, the effects may be 
considerable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which, 
tboag^ it relates to myself, will not be quite uninte- 
resting to you. When I was a boy, J met with a book 
entitled ** Essmrs to do good," which I think was writ- 
ten by your other, ft had been so little regarded by 
a former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn 
out ; but the remainder gave me such a turn of think- 
ing, as to have an influence on my condvLtA. \Xxi««Mg^ 
life ; for J have always set a is^nlei N^^fe wv>JK«k Oca*- 
•cter of a doer of good than aiv^ oXivei ArIvdA tA. w-*- 
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tation ) and if J have been, as you se^m to think, a 
useful citizen, the public oweti the advantage of it to 
that book. 

You mention your being in yourseventy-eii^hth year. 
I am in my seventy-ninth. We are ^owu old together. 
It is now more than sixty year? since I left BohUmi ; 
but I remember well both your father and grand&tber, 
having heard th^m both in the pulpit, and seen them 
in tlieir houses. The last time 1 saw your father wai 
thu beginning of 1721, when I visited him after my first 
trip to Pennsylvania. He received me in Ms library} 
and, on my taking leave, showed me a shorter way out 
of the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam over head. We were still talking 
as I withdrew, be accompanying roe biihiud. and I turn- 
ing partly towards him, when he said hastily, " Stoop ! 
stoop !" I did not understand him till [ ft:It my head 
hit against the beam. He was a man who never missed 
any occasion of giving instruction ; and upon tills be 
said to mc : " You are young, and have the world be- 
fore you : stoop as you go thruugli it, and you will 
miss many hard thumps." This advice, thus beat into 
my head, has frequently been of use to mo ; and J often 
think of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfortune* 
brought upon people by their carr>'lng their heads too 
high. 

I long much to see again my native place ; and once 
hoped to lay my bones there. I h^ft it in 1723. 1 vis- 
ited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and in 1773 I was 
in England. In 1775 I had a sight of it, but could not 
enter, it being in possession of the (^nemy. I did hope 
to have been there in 1783, but could not obtain my dis- 
mission from his employment here ; and now I fear I 
shall never have that happiness. My best wishes how* 
ever attend my dear country " esto perpetua,^* It is now 
blessed with an excellent constitution. May it last for- 
ever ! 

This powerfbl monarchy continues its friendship for 
the United States. It is a friendship of the utmost im- 
portance to our security, and should be carefuUy cal> 
tivated. Britain has not yet well digested the loss of it 
dominion over us ; and has still at times some flatterir 
hopes of recovering it. Accidents mny increase " 
hopes, and encourage dangerous att^>mpts. A 
between us and France would infallibly brinf 
g^ish again upon our backs : and yet we h 
wild beasts among our countrymen, who are 
ing to weaken that connexion. 

jLet us fd'cserve our rc|HJtntion, by pe' 
^agagtunaata i oar credit, by fulAUigc o- 
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ft&d our fHftndd, by gratitude and kindness : for we 
know not how soon we may again have occasion for all 
0/ them. 
With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Possy, Jlfoy 12th, 1784. 



THE WHISTLE: 



A TRUE STORY, WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 

Whew I was a child, at seven years old, my friend?, 
on a holiday, filled my pockets with coiipcrs. T went 
directly to a shop where they sold tm-s for children : 
and, being rhnnncd with the sound of a irkisUe, that 1 
met by the way in the hands of another boy, I volun- 
tarily offered him all my money for one. I then cnme 
home, and went whistling all over the bouse, much 

B eased with my whistle, but disturbing all the family, 
y brothers, and sisters, and cousins, undt^rstanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
•8 much for it as it was worth. I'hLs put me in mind 
what good things J might have bought with the rest ol 
the money ; and they laughed at me so much for my 
folly, that I cried with vexation ; and tlie reflection gave 
tM more cliagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was aftcn^-ards of use to m^, thi^ im- 
pression continuing on my mind ; so that often, when 
I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to 
myself, Don't give too muehfor the tchisUe / and I saved 
By money. 

Aa I grew up, came Into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I tliought I met with many, very many. 
Who gate too much for the whiatle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court fhvourfi, 
•acrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, 
bis liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friend!*, to attain 
it, I have said to myself, TAw man gives too muehfor hii 
whistie. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
^employing himseif in polit'cal bustle, neglecting his. 
own aflkirs, and ruining tlsem by tVv^v tvt^ssxXs W*. v>!^* 
indeed^ says I, too mvch /or Ms wX\v\\t. ,.««^ 

in knew a miMT,w^o?icvtw\»eNOT^Vx^^^ ^^^ 
Ibftabie living, al\ lUc pVeoRMte ul Ao\tw^ V*^^^^^ 



eqiiipagefi, nil above his fortune, for which he co 
debt0, and ends his career in prison ; .^/off, saj 
has void dear, vfry deary for his tokistie. 

When I see a banutif\il, sweet-tempert'd girl, n 
to an ill-natured brute of a husband ; WlnU a pu 
■ays I. that she has paid so much for a vhisUe. 

In short, 1 conceived that n p-eat inrt of the nr 
of mankind were brought upon them by the M 
mates they had made of the value of things, i 
their giving too much for their whistle. 



A riTITIOII TO TH08S WHO HA.TS THB SUPSBIS 

S!icr or xDCCATioir. 

I ADDBSSB mjrself toall the friends of youth, ar 
jnrc them to direct their compassionate regards 
unhappy flite, in order to remove the prejudi 
which I am the victim. There are twin Hi.ners 
and the two eyes of man do not more rp:<emble, i 
capable <kf being upon better terms with each 
than my iister and myself^ were it not for the pai 
of our parents, who made the most injurious d 
tions b4!tweeh lis. From my Infancy I have be 
to consider my sister as a boinjr of a store elevated 
1 was snfl^red to grow up without the least ii 

tion. while ndhintf wn«i «Tinrpf1 in hoi> Rdiirntinn. 
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ictice of our family, that the whole bnainew of pio- 
ding for its subsistence falls upon my sister and my- 
self. If any indisposition should attack my sister-* 
and I mention it in confidence, upon this occasion, that 
she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism and cramp, 
without malEing mention of other accidents— wluit 
would be the fate of our poor family? must not the n>- 
gretofour parents be excessive, at having placed so 
great a diflerence between sisters who are so periSBCthr 
equal ? Alas ! we must perish from distress : for it 
would not be in my power even to scrawl a rappliajit 

Eetition for relief, having been obliged to employ tho 
and of another in transcribing the request wbidi I 
have now the honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, Sirs, to make my parents sensible of tho 
injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the neeeesi- 

2 of distributing their care and affection among all 
eir children equally. 

I am, with profound respect. Sirs, 

Your obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HAND. 



THE HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEO. 

Thebb are two sorts of people in the worid, wbo, 
with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other 
comforts of life, becomes the one happy, and the other 
mijerable. This arises very much A'om the diflbrent 
views in which they consider things, persons, and 
events : and the effect of those different views upon 
their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may 
find conveniences and inconveniences : In whatever 
company, they may find persons and conversaticm men 
or less pleasing : at whatever table, they may mwA with 
meats and drinks of better and worse taste, disbea bet- 
ter and worse dressed : in whatever climate, they will 
find good and bad weather : under whatever govern- 
ment, they may find good and bad laws, and good and 
bad administration of those laws : in whatever poem, 
or work of genius, they may see faults and beauties : in 
almost every fkce, and every person, they may discover 
fine features and defects, good ana bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people 
above mentioned, fix their attention ; those who ate dU- 
posted to be happy, on the cowveiv\«;wt«& ^"t >Oc^^«k *~^- 
plearant parts of vui\vei«alVoii^>^« n«OX ^x«sa»^^ 



«M Mna» n muttlisn IIqMi Itf eoniae, 1 
•i fai tiMwaten that ■anwiBd na, and w 
tecoM and darkneaa, nee e ai ari lyjMfoduc: 
daalh aMd diatmiUuB. I baTs uvad ac 
k««n) a pwl age,baliif no lew tkaa i 
uAtmmtfnivaltmvttimal HoirToiyfl 
tiiM ao mif 1 1 have aeaa fwieiatkwui k 
aadaipln. My praMat fHenda aw the < 




, or wof pUlaaoiihioal rtulaa. ft 

m flfwr nea la fMcnls ftr la yeSoa 
iMia ia wkkoot aMiali ?) oor pnaent laaa Q 
«« te tta eama or arintaa haeena eonn 
afiAHwaBdoMar fca il w i , and ooB aef iii a rt i i 
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memosy of history, and it has, for nambeiless agefl, 
been the amusements of all the civilized nations of Asia, 
the Persians, the Indians, and the Cliinese. Europe 
has had it above a thousand years ; the Spaniards have 
spread it over their part of America, and it begins to 
make its appearance in these States. It is so interest- 
ing in itself as not to need the view of gain to induce 
engaging in it: and thence it is never played for mo- 
ney. Those therefore, who have leisure for such diver- 
sions, cannot find one that is more innocent ; and the 
fi^lowing piece^ written with a view to correct (among 
a few young fhends) some little improprieties in tlie 
practice of it, shows, at the same time that it may, in 
Its effects on the mind, be not merely innocent, but ad- 
vantageous to the vanquished as well as the victor. 
The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement 
Several very valuable qualities of tlie mind, useAil in 
tile course of human life, are to be acquired or strength- 
ened by it, so as to become habits ready on all occa- 
sions. For life is a kind of chess, in which we have 
points to gain, and competitors or adversaries to con- 
tend with, and in which there is a vast variety of good 
and ill events, that are, in some degree, the effects of 
inudence, or the want of it. By playing at chess then, 
we learn, 

I. Foruighty which looks a little into futurity, con- 
siders the consequences that may attend an action : for 
it is continually occurring to the player, " If I move 
this place, what will be the advantage of mv new situa- 
tion r What use can my adversary make of it to annoy 
me ? What other moves can I make to support it, and 
to defend myself from his attacks ?" 

II. Cireumspectiony which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aioing each 
other, the probabilities that the adversary may take 
this or that move, and attack this or the other piece, 
and what different means can be used to avoid his 
stroke, or turn its consequences against him. 

III. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. — 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, " If you touch a piece, you 
must move it somewhere j if you set it down, you must 
let it stand ;" and it is therefore best that these rules 
should ])e observed ; as the game thereby becomes 
more the image of human life, and particularly of war ; 
In which, if you have incautiously ^va-^wsw^WcN.^"*" 
had and dangerous pos\t\oT\, "^ow c^atvcfc. ^^s&^^^JQJL 
enemy's leave to withdiow 'yottxVtoa^,«a^^'^J»«*^**^ 
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man seeuroly, but you must abide all the conseiiuei 
of your FRuhiK^Bs. 

And, Instly, we learn by cliera the habit of not bt 
i'ueouraged by prrsrnt bad apjtfaranees in the atatt 
9ur ^ffhira^ the Iiubit of hopiitfffor a favourable ehm 
and that of perapvi'rinjj in the warch of n^Roiirccii. ' 
nmo is so nill of eveiiUf^ there Is silf h a varirty of tu 
in it, the fortune of it is so suhjert to suddvn vid 
tudes, and (tne so fn^iuintly, afltT long contemplati 
discovers the means of extricating one's self fton 
suppoaed inHumionntable dilTicuUy, that one is enet 
aged to continue the conteiit to the la2«t, m hopet 
victory by our own ^kill, or at IttiA of giving a si 
mate, by the negligence of our adversary. And w 
ever considers, what in thesii he often sees instan 
of, that particular pieces of succeos are apt to prod 
presumption, ami its coni>equcnt inattention, by wli 
the loss may not be recovered, will learn not to be 
much diiicouraged by thf> the present snccc'ss of his 
vcrsary, nor to dt;spair of final good fortune, upon ev 
little check he receives in the pursuit of it. 

That we may, tlH-rt*fore, be Induced moreflreqaei 
to choose this lieneficial amusement, in prefrrcno 
others, which are not attended with the same adv 
tages, every circumstance which may increase the p 
sures of it should be regard(;d : and every actior 
word that is unfair, disrespectnil, or that in any 
may give uneasiness, should be avoided, as contra 
the immediate intention of both the players, whlcb 
pBMs the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first. If it is agreed to jJay accord' 
the strict rules ; then those rules are to be exact 
servttd by both parties, and should not be iniiit 
for one side, while deviated Ocom by the other— I 
is not equitable. 

Secondly, If it is agreed not to observe the n 
actly, but one party demands indulgences, he 
tlien b<i as willing to allow them to the othe 

Thirdly, No false move should ever be ma^ 
tricate yourself out of a difficulty, or to gain » 
tage. There can be no pleasurt? in playing vrt 
•on onc« detected in such unfair practiceK. 

Fourthly, If your adversary is long in [4aj 
o>ight not to hurry him, or to express any une 
bis delay. You lihould not sinir, nor whistk 
at your watch, nor take up a luwk to read, n 
tapping with your feet on the flooiv, or with y 
on the tabb>, nor do any thing that may dis" 
ivntion. For all those, things di^pl«mfle ; t 
not ahoxv ymr skill in playing, but y«it 
Xottr mdcaeaa. 
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Fifthly, Vou ought not to endeavour to amnse and de- 
ceive yutir adv(tri:>u7, by pretending to have made bod 
moves, saying that you have now lost the ramei in or- 
der to make liini secure and careless, ana inattentive 
to your schemes ; for this is fraud and deceit, not skill 
in the frame. 

Sixthly, You must not, when you have gained a vic- 
tory, use any triumphing or insulting ex|>ression, nor 
sliow too much pleasure ; but endeavour to console 
vour adversary, and make him loss di:isatislied with 
himself, by every kind of civil expression tliat may be 
used with truth ; such as, " You unden>tand ilic gama 
belter than I, but you are a little inattentive ; or, you 
play too fast ; or, you had the best of tlie game, but 
Bumething happened to divert your thoughts, and that 
turned it in my favour." 

Seventhly, If you are a spectator while others play, 
olwcrve the nioKt perfect silence. For if you give ad- 
vice, you offend both parties ; him aj^ust whom you 
f;ive it, b^tcaiise it may cause the loss of his game ; and 
lim, in whose favour you give it, because, thvugh it 
be gtKKl, niid he follows it, he loses the pleasure he 
might have had, if you had permitted him to think un- 
til it had occurred to himself. Even afler a move or 
moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, show 
how it might have been placed better : for that displea- 
ses and may occasion disputes and doubts about their 
true situation. All tidking to the players lessens or 
diverts their attention, and is therefore unpleasing 
Nor should you give the least hint to either party, bjr 
any kind of noise or motion. If you do, you are un- 
worthy to be a spectator. If you have a mind to exer* 
cise or show your Judgment, do it in i^aying your own 
game when you have an opportunity, not in criticis- 
ing, or meddling with, or counselling the playing of 
others. 

Lastly, If the game is not to be played rigorously, 
according to the rules above-mentioned, then moderate 
your de.sire of victory over your adversary, and be 
pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly at 
evciy advantage offered by his unskilAtlnesg or inat- 
tenticm ; but point out to him kindly, that bv such a 
move he places or leaves a piece in danger and unsuf^* 
ported ; that by another he will put his king in a peril- 
ous situation, &c. By this generous civility (so oppo- 
site to the unfairness above forbidden) you may, in- 
deed, hapiN'n to lose tlie gam>^ to your opponent, but 
you will win what is better, his esteem, his respect, 
and his alfection ; together with the silcwt. «.Vf$c(J&MSi0aiBk 
and good will of imyaniaX sy^'^'^^'^* 
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THE A£T OF PBOCURLNG PLEASANT DREA VS. 
DTSCRIBED TO MISS ♦•♦♦♦♦j 

B^IRO WUTTEir AT HIE HXqUBIT. 

As a great part of our lifb ia spent in sleep, donnff 
which we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes pain* 
Ail dreams, it becomes of some consequence to obtain 
the one kind and avoid the other ; for whether real or 
imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure. If 
we can sleep without dreaming, it is well that painAil 
dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep, we can have 
any pleasing dreams, it is as the French say, iantgagni^ 
so much added to the pleasure of life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to be 
carefUl in preserving health, by due exercise and great 
temperance ; for in sickness, the imagination is dis- 
turbed ; and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, ideas are 
apt to present themselves. Exercise should precede 
meals, not immediately follow them : the first promotes, 
the latter, unless moderate, obstructs digestion. If after 
exercise we feed sparingly, the digestion will be easy 
and good, the body lightsome, the temper cheerfhl. and 
all the animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, 
when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed 
While indolence, with fbll feeding, occasions night- 
mares and horrors inexpressible : we fall fh>m precipi- 
ces, are assaulted by wild beasts, murderers, and de- 
mons, and experience every variety of distress. Ob- 
serve, however, that the quantities of food and exercise 
are relative things : those who move much may, and 
indeed ought, to eat more ; those who use little exer- 
cise, should eat little. In general, mankind since the 
improvement of cookery, eat about twice as much as 
nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not 
dined : but restless nights naturally follow hearty sup- 
pers after fhll dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference 
In eonatitutions, some will rest after these meals ; ! 
costs them only a frightful dream and an apoplexy, a) 
ter which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is mor 
c(Mnmon in the newspapers, than instances of people 
who. after eating a hearty suj^r, are found der 
a-bed in the morning. 

Anoih&r means of preserving health to be atten 
^ A the having a constant supply of ftesh air <*» 
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bedchamber. It hna been a great mis-take, the 8lKe|>. 
ing in rooms exactly closed, and in bi-.ds siirrotmded 
by curtains. No outward air, that may come into you, 
is so unwiiolesome a<} the unchanged air, often breatli- 
ed, of a close chamber. As boiling water does not grow 
hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that receive 
sreater heat can escape; so living bodies do not putre- 
fy, if the particles, as fast as they become putrid, can 
be thrown off. Mature expels them by tlie pores of the 
•kin and lungs, and in a free open air, they are carried 
off; but. in a close room, we receive them again and 
again, tiKHigh they become more and more corrupt. A 
numlser of persons crowded into a small room, thus 
apoil the air in a few minutes, and even render it mor- 
tal, as in the <* Black Hole" at Calcutta. A single per- 
son is said to spoil only a gallon of air per minute, and 
therefore requires a longer time to spoil a chamberfbl : 
but it is done, however, in proportion, and yiany nutrid 
disorders hence have their origin. It is recorded of 
Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may be sup. 
posed to have best preserved his health, that he slept 
always in the open air ; for. when he had lived five 
hundred years, an angel said to him, " Arise, Methu- 
salem, and build tliee an house, for thou shalt live yet 
five hundred years longer." But Methusalem answered 
and said ; " If I am to live but five hundred years 
longer, it is not worth while to build me an house — I 
will sleep in the air as I have been used to do." Phy- 
sicians, after liaving for ages contended that the sick 
should not be indulged with fresh air, have at length 
discovered that it may do them good. It is therefore 
to be hoped, that they may in time discover likewise, 
that it IS not hurtful to those who are in health ; and 
that wo may then be cured of the airophobia^ that at 
present distresses weak minds, and makes tliem choose 
to be stifled and poisoned, rather than leave open the 
windows of a bedchamber, or put down tlie glass of a 
eoach. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat-* 
ter,* will not receive more ; and that matter must re- 
main in our bodies, and occasion diseases : but it gives 
some previous notice of Its being about to be hurtlbl, 
by producing certain uneasiness, slight indeed at first, 
such as, with regard to the lungs, is a trifling sensa- 
tion, and to the pores of the skin a kind of restlessness 
which it is difficult to describe, and few that feel it now 

* What physirans call the perspirable matter, in that 
vapour which passes ofl^froni our U«iAW.'9.,^x«to>>0«s»\\\ts.'^Pv^ 
fuid f hrou gh the v»0Te* «^ \\»fc «.V.\tv. 'SXx^ v{Mci\V.>»Ji ««a^ 
is said to be ftve-«\\iYiV\\% ol vi\vaX ^* «^ 
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the cause of it. But xrtt may recollect, that WNnetlnnMi 
on wakiiif; in tbo night, we lisivo, if warmly ^of 
end, found it difficult to e:ct to sleep nf^ain. We tnn 
often, without finding repose in any {xMition. Tbii 
fidffettinesd, to use a vu1$r>ir exprcHxion for want of i 
better, ii occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in th« 
skin, pwing to the retention of the perspirable matter^ 
the bedclntlies having received their (quantity, and, bo< 
lug saturated^ refusing to tnke any more. I'o beciMna 
sensiblj of tins by an expcriniunt, let a person keep hii 
poHition in the bed, tut throw off the bedclothes, and 
suffer fresh air to approach the {Kut nncovered of his 
body ; ho will then feel that part suddenly refreshed ] 
fitr the air will immediately relieve the skin, by re- 
ceiving, licking up, an carrying off, the load of per- 
spirable matter that mcommoded it. For every portion 
of cool air that approadies the warm skin, in receivins 
itfi part of tliat vapour, receives therewith a decree of 
heat, that rarefies and renders it lighter, when it will 
be pushed away, with its burden, by cooler and there- 
fore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment, supplies 
its place, and then, being likewise changed and warm> 
ed. gives way to a succeeding quantity. This is tfao 
order of nature, to prevent animals being iufectttd by 
their own perspiration. He will now be sensible of 
the difference between the part exposed to the aur, and 
that which, remaining sunk in the bed, denies the air 
access, flir this part now manifests its uneasiness mora 
distinctly by the comparison, and the scat of the anea> 
siness is more plainly perceived than when the whole 
surfkce of the body was affected by it. 

Here then is one great and general cause of unpleas- 
ing dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the mind 
will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of vari> 
OMS kinds will, in sleep, be the natural consequences. 
The remedies, preventive and curative, follow : 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for 
health's sake) less perspirable matter is produced in a 
given time ; hence, the bedclothes receive it longer be> 
fore they are saturated j and we may, therefore, sleep 
longer, before we are made uneasy by their refusing to 
receive any more. 

9. By using thinner and more porous bedclothea, 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily to 
pass through them, we are less incommoded, such be- 
ing longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and 
find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 
op and turn your pillow, shake the bedclothes well, 
wJtb atJeast twenty shiikeiiflh^Xk throw the bed open, 
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and leave it to cool ; in the meauwbilei continuing aa- 
drett, walk about your chamber^ till your skin lias had 
time to dificliarge its load, which it will do sooner as 
the air may be drier and colder. When you begin to 
feel the cold air unpltnsant, then return to your bed j 
soon you will and flill asleep, and your sleep will be 
sweet and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your 
fimcy will be of the pleasing kind. I am often as agree- 
ably entertained with them, as by the seeneiy of an op- 
era. If you happen to be too indolent to get out of bed, 
you may instead of it, lift up your bedclothes with one 
arm and lef^, so as to draw in a good deal of fVesh air, 
and by letting them foil, ibrce it out again ; this, n- 
peated twenty time?, will so clear them of the perspir< 
able matter they have imbibed, as to permit your sleep- 
ing well for some time afterwards. But this latter 
method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and going into the cold one. 
Such shifting of beds would also be of great service 
to persons ill of fever, as it refreshes and frequently 
procures sleep. A very large bed^ that will admit a re- 
moval so distant from the first situaticm as to be cool 
and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One of two observations more will conclude this lit- 
tle piece. Care must be taken, when you lie down, to 
diqwse your pillow so as to suit your manner of placinf 

frour bead, and to be perfectly easy ; then place your 
imbs so as not to bear inconveniently hard upon one 
another : as for instance, the joints of your ankles : for 
though a bad position may at first give but little pain, 
and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will render it 
less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come on while 
you are asleep, and disturb your imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they will 
generally prove efi'ectual in producing the end intended, 
there is a case in which the most punctual observance 
of them will be totally fruitless. 1 need not mentimi 
the case to you, my dear friend ; but my account of the 
ait would be imperfect without it. The case is, when 
the person who desures to have pleasant dreams, has 
not taken care to preserve, what is necetsary above all 
thingi^^A ooco coaicisacB. 
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observed, be so to you. 

Remember that time is money. He 1 
ahillings a day by his hibour, and f^ 
idle one half of that day, thouf^h he 
ponce during his diversion or idlenci 
reckon that the only expense ; he has 
rather thrown away, five shiUings b< 

Remember that credit is money. 1 
money lie in my hand;* aAcr it is due, 
Interest, or so nmch as I can make of it 
This amounts to a considerable sum v 
good and large credit, and makes eo 

Remember that money is of a prolif 
tare. Money ran begtJt money, and 
beget more, and so on. Five shillin 
turned a^in it is seven and threep<;n 
it becomes a hundred pounds. The ir 
the more it produces every turning, s 
rise quicker and quicker. lie that kill 
destroys all her otr^pring to the thous; 
He that murders a crown, destn)y8 
hare produc»'d, even scores of pounc 

Remember that six pounds a yea 
day. For this little sum (which may 
either in time or expense, unperceivei 
it may, on his own security, liave tht 
sion and use of a hundred pounds. R 
briskly turned by an industrious ma 
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I Boat trifling actions tliat affect a man's credit 
be re^rded. The sound of yonr hammer at fira 
OKUiimg, or nine at night, heard bv a creditor, 
I him easy six montlis longer ; but if he sees you 
allUard-table, or hesin your voice at a tarem, 
you should be at worlc, be sends fur bis money 
tit day 3 demands it before he can receive it in • 

hows, besides, that you are mindflil of what you 
it makes you appear a careful, as well as an hon- 
in, and that sti] increases your credit. 
ire of thinking all your own that you posMM, 
r living accord i II $>ly. It is a mistake tliat many 
who have credit fall into. To prevent lliis, keep 
let account, fur some time, both of your expense! 
Mr inroniu. If you take the pains at first to men- 
utkulars, it will have this good effect ; you will 
«r how \vondt>rAilly small trilling expenses mount 
juve sunifi, and will discern what might hava 
■nu may for the future be saved, without occa- 

Lany grt-at inconvenience, 
rt, the way to wealth, if you def^'re it, ia aa 
u the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
, indiutry and frugality ; that is, waste neither 
ot money ^ but make the best use of both. With- 
lustry and frugality nothing will do, and with 
ivery thing. He that gets all he can honestly, 
.vea all he gets (necessary expenses excepted,) 
irtainly btrconie n'cA — If that Being, who govoma 
irid, to whont all should look for a blessing on 
bonest endeavors, doth not in hia wise provi- 
othcrwise determine. 

AN OLD TRADESMAN. 



NECESSARY Hurrs 

iOiB THAT WOULD BE BICH, WBITTXIT AIVRO 1738. 

I use of money is all the advantage there ia In 

\ money. 

iix pounds a year von may have the use of ona 

ed iMMmds, provided you are a man of known pru- 

•nd honci<ty. 

hat np«'nds u gront a day idly, (rpend« W.V^ ^Ssww^ 

unds a year, which U lYvc vtvcc \ot >Xtfi >sa» q!1.«»» 

nd pounds. *v,».^ t 

bat waatcs idly a groaX'* NvotOsi ol \siS^ ^«»*^ ^ 
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day, one day with aii<^her, waRtes the privilege 
niing one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idJy loses five shilings worth of time, _ 
es five shillings, and might as prudently throw fi«% 
•hillings into the sea. 

He that losea five iihillings, not only loses that suao^ 
but all the advantages that might be made by turning 
it in dealing ; which, by the time that a young man bo- 
comes old, will amount to a considerable sum ^ money. 

Again ; he that sells upon credit, aslcs a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money for the time he is to bs kept out of it ; 
therefore, he that buys upon credit, pays interest for 
what he buys ; and he that pays r<iaay money, might 
let that money out to use ; so that he that possesses any 
thing be has bought, pa^s interest for the use of it. 

Yet, in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, 
because, he that seils upon credit, expects to lose five 
per cent, by bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all ho 
sells upon credit, an advance that shall make up that 
deficicucy. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay 
their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape, 
that charge. 

jS pmny saved is twopence dear { 
Jt pin a day*s a groat a year. 



TBI WAT TO MAES MOIVaT rLIIfTT IN BTBKT ICAR'f 

POCKCT. 

At this time, when the general complaint is, that~ 
<* money is scarce," it will be an act of kindness to in- 
ftirm the moneyless how they may reinforce their pock- 
ets. T will acquaint them with the true secret of mo- 
ney-catching ; the certain way to fill empty purses— and 
how to keep them always full. Two simple rules, well 
observed, will do the business. 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions : and. 

Secondly, Spend one penny less than thy clear gaint. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin to 
tlnive, and will never again cry with the empty-belly- 
ache 'f neither will creditors insult thee, nor want op> 
piren, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The 
whole hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleaaon 
Mfm'agupin every comer of thy heart. Now, tber»- 
/onv embrace these rulea and be ln.pit>7* ^C^u^AiX^ 
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bleak windn of sorrow from thy mind, and live inda* 
pendent. I'hen shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy 
fkce at the approacJi of the rich, nor suffer the pain of 
feeling little when the sons of fortune walk at thy right 
liand : for indepcndenry, whether with little or mnch, 
{■good fortune, and placeth thee on even ground witli 
the proudest of the golden fleece. O, then, be wise, 
and let industry walk with thee in the morning, and 
attend thee until thou reachest the evening hcmr for 
leet. Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and nev- 
•r forget to have a penny, when all thy expenses are 
enumerated and paid ; then shalt thou reach the point 
of happiness, and independence shall be thy shield and 
buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul 
walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch because 
he hath riches, nor pocket an abuM because the hand 
wbich offers it wean a ring set ^ diamonds. 



AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

[Jt trtmsfatioH tfftkis Letter appeared in one of the imlf pa- 
pers tf Paris about the year 1784. ThefoUotBingiMthM 
origituUpiue, vith some additions and cerreetiona wmit 
ky the Author.] 

To THE Authors or the Joubival. 

MEttiEcas,— You often entertain us with accounts of 
new discoveries. Permit me to communicate to the pub- 
lic, through your paper, one that has lately been made by 
myself, and which I conceive may be of great utility. 

I was the other evening in a grand company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was in- 
troduced, and much admired for its splendour; but a 
general inquiry was made, whether the oil it consumed 
was not in proportion to the li|rht it afforded, in which 
case there would be no saving m the use of it. No one 
present could satisfy us in that point, which all agreed 
ought to he known, it being a very desirable thing to 
lessen, if possible, the expense of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other article of family expense was 
•o much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for econo- 
mv, for I love economy exceedingly. ^ 

1 wont hurne, and to bed, tliree or four ho^rs aHea 
midnieht, with my h< ad Aill of the »\>>\tt\. Ktv^m^ 
dentdUuddcii- noise waked mo. afefOW\.%\xVDk\\v^j»«^ 
Ing, wlivn I was buryriscd U> ^udvai t*3Mm. x«»»-^ 
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m pleasing dream. ith7J\i^ ^ «^e« 

K> much added to Jhl 5.? ^^® *^'"«"ch , 

To this end it ia Si tiTTS °^ »''^*'- 

Bmpemnce : for in airt«i ' ^^.""^ <?xe 
wrbedjanddisL.?p?M^^ ^e imag 
ape to Ve^enrtS^S J^rT"'"? ^" 
meala, not immediatfiy foil •fh''"''*'® " 
the latter, unless moderate r^i^'''" ' "^« 
exertii^wo feed spaS^ "tS? '3'*^ ^/-« 



cxwciae „ro feed 8pari«7iv* th« h- '* ** -« 
■fd good, the bodriiir ,?.«'"!. **'«^°«''on 
all the aiimalTncgn?SS?'"'°'^'"Per 
when it follows wnK'^''""°** "^^ 
Whfle indolS; wSh fuH TJ','^^ ^ 
manw and horrorS inexDii.iiM'^^'**"^',^*^ 
cee, are assaulted by wSd ^« V "^^ '^^ 
mon«,and e.xperienJe everJ^S2\""!?*^' 
•erve, however, tliat ths mI?«T?*^°*>' ^''^ <J^ 
are relative thiAra • th«-^"'^'?''"°« ^''^od 
indeed onifht,to^atmo?«)^ I? '"o^emuc 
ciw. should LVu.T.^ ^^^^i tJiose who m 
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omy induced me to muster up wbat little aritbmetfe I 
wu master of, and to make some calculations^ whicb 1 
shall give you, after observing, that utility is, in my 
opinion, the test of value in matters of invention, and 
that a discovery which can be api^ied to no use, or ifl 
not good for something, is good for nothing. 

I took fbr the basis of my calculation the 8uppoei> 
tion, that there are one hundred thousand families in 
Paris, and that these families consume in the night half 
a pound of bougies, or candles, per hour. I think this 
is a moderate allowance, taking one family with an* 
other ; for though I believe some consume less, I know 
that many consume a great deal more. Then estimat- 
ing seven hours per day, as the medium quantity be- 
tween tJie time of the sun's rising and ours, he risinf 
during the six following months from six to eight houn 
before noon, and there being seven hours of course per 
night in which we bum candles, the account will stand 
thus:— 



In the six months between the SM)th of March 

and the 20th of September, there are nights . 181 
Hours of each night in which we bum candlet . . 7 

Multiplication gives for the total number of houn 1,S81 

These 1,381 hours multiplied by 100,000 the 
number of inhabitants, gives . . . 138,100,000 

One hundred twenty-eight millions and 
one hundred thousand hours, spent at 
Paris by candle-light, which at half a 
pound of wax and tallow per hour, gives 
the weight of 64,050,000 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thousand of 
pounds, which estimating the whole at 
the medium price of thirty sols the pound, 
makes the sum of ninety-eix millions 
and seventy-five thousand livres tour- 
Dois, 96,075,000 



An immense sum ! that the people of Paris misfat 
nve every year, by the economy of using sunshine ln< 
stead of candles. 

If tt should be said, that peojrie are apt to be obsti- 
nately attached to old customs, and that it will bo diffi- 
cult to induce them to rise before uooxi^«SB»«Qiii«o!^ 
my discovery can be of WW^ewse*, \»».ww'«>^^**^ 
pavudum. I believe aU ^rYio YuKve coinsstfA. *«m»% 
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soon as tbey bave lotunt Orom this paper, that it is cXmm. 
linht when the son rises, will contrive to rise with h S ^z 
and, to compel the rest, I would propose the foU.«>fr- 
inK regulations : — 

First. Lnt a tax be laid of a Inuis per window, tat 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep 
out the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police 
be made use of to prevent our burning candles that in- 
clined us last winter to be more economical in burning 
wood ; that is, let Gninrds be placed in the shops of the 
wax and tallow-chandlers, and no family be permitted 
tn be supplied with more than one pound of candles per 
week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
eoachcs, &e. that would pass the streets after sunset, 
except those of physicians, surgeons, and midwives. 

Fmirth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises. 
let all the bells in every church be s^'t a ringing ; anu 
if that is not sufficient, let cannon be fired in every 
street, to wake the sluggard !« effectually, and make 
them open their eyes to sw their tnie interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three dayv ; 
after which the reformation will bo n«> natural and eiuf 
as the present irregularity ; for " ce n*est que le premier 
pas qui coute." Oblige a man to rise at four in the 
morning, and it is mom than probable he shall go wil- 
lin^y to bed at eight in the evening ; and having eiriit 
hours sleep, he will rise more willinsly at four tne Al- 
lowing morning. But thi:^ sum of ninety-six millions 
and seventy-five thousand livres is not the whole of 
what may be saved by my eronomical project. You 
may observe, that I have calculated u|)on only one half 
of the year, and much may be saved in the other, though 
the days are shorter. Besides, the immense stock of 
wax and tallnw 1 .'ft unconsumod during the summer, 
will probably? make candles much cheaper for the ensu- 
ing winter, and continue cheaper as long as the propos- 
ed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus fireely 
communicated and bestowed by me on the public,! 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, or 
any other reward whatever, t exp(^ct only to have tbe 
honour of it. And yet I know there are little envious 
minds who will, as usual, deny ihe this, and say, thst 
my Invention was known to the ancit;nt3>, and perhaps 
they may bring passages out of th^ old books in |«oof 
of n. I win not dispute with these people, that the 
MBCfeatB knew not the sun would rise at certain boiin ; 
^it^XpemgiUy had, u we have, QlinanBieatkvQX\R«AL\RX- 
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it ; bat it does not follow fW)in tfaenee, that tbey 
I6W he gave lipbt as soon an he rose. This is what I 
dm as my discovery. If the ancients knew it, it 
iMt have 'l>een long since forfn>tten, for it certainly 
18 unkown to the modems, at least to the Parisians , 
bich to prove, I need use but one plain simple argu- 
snt : lliey are as well instructed. Judicious, and pru- 
nt a people as exist any where in the world, all pro- 
ning, like myAolf, to be lovers of economy : and ftom 
9 many heavy taxes required from them by the ne- 
nitics of the state, have surely reason to be econo- 
«al. I sny, it is impossible that so sensible a peofrie, 
der such circumdtances, should have lived so long 

the smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expen- 
re light of rnndles, if they had really known that they 
ght have had as much pore light of the sun fiir no- 
ing. I am, &c. AN ABONNE. 



SKETCH OP AN ENGLISH SCHOOL, 
r A» CmsideraUon of the Tnutess qf tk» PkUaielpkim 

T it expected that every scholar to be admitted, into 
'■ aebool be at least able to pronounce and divide the 
ibles in reading, and to write a legible hand. None 
• received that arc under years of age. 

FiMT, OK LowitT Class. 

the fintt cla^ Icnm the Enclish grammar inles, 

\ the same time let particulur care be taken to 

re them in orthography. Perhaps the latter ia 

me by inirint: the scholars ; two of those nearest 

n their spelling to be put together. Let these 

bx victory ; eaoh propounding trn words every 

be other to be spelled. He that spells truly 

the the other's words, is victor for that day : Ihe 

ictor moxt days in a month, to obtain a prize, 

neat book of itome kind, useftil in their ilituro 

This method fixes the attention of children 

'to the orthography of words, and makes them 

len very onrly. It is a shame for a man to 

rant of this little art in his own language, 

vpetually ronHmnding words of like sound 

nt significations ; the consciousnens of wlvV^Vw 

ea some men, othcrwwe <jlt ^«A \«»!cvi«&% 

^uding, avcnuu> "wtWVtv^w^Ti'*. r — — 



oiuM mon luniml dimcult words 
tiMr use, with ex|4anationB ; and i 
• few oftboAe W(nil8 and explanat: 
would ■ little exerciM their memo: 
ml^t write a number of tbem in 
pnipote, which would help to fix t 
worai in their mindu, and at the n 
mj one with a little dictionary fc 

SxcoiiD Class. 

To be tanght reading with attenti 
modulations of the voice^ccordio 
•ad the subject. 

iome short pieces, not exceedii 
Steetator, to be given this class foi 
of the easier Spectators would be "v 
purpose.) These lessons might be 
as a task ; the scholars to studv thee 
inf. Let it then be required of ti 
eoant, first of the parts of speech, 
one or two sentences. This will < 
flrequently to their srammar, and fi 
in their memcMy. Next, of the intc 
or the scope of the piece, the meanir 
and of every uncommon word. Tt 
qnaintthem with the meaning and 
five them that most necessary habit 
tentlon. 

The master then to raad thA rAf>, 
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■odi leuons be choaen for reading, as contain miie 
nsoAiI in8truction, when'by the undenitanding or nuv- 
als of the youth may at the same time be improved. 

It is required that they should first study and undflr- 
Btand the lessons, before they are put upon reading 
them properly ; to whidi end each boy should have an 
English (lictionary, to help him over difficulties. When 
our boys read English to us, we are apt to imagine tbejr 
understand what they read, because we do, and be- 
cause it is their mother tongue. But they often read, u 
parrots speak, knowing little or notliingof themeaHiii|. 
And it is impossible a reader should give tlie due mod- 
ulation to liis voice, and pronounce properly, unlet! 
bis understanding goes before his tongue, and makes 
him master of the sentiment. Accustoming boys to 
read aloud what they do not first understand, is the 
cause of those even set tones so common among rcad- 
en,which,wheu they have once got a habit of using, they 
find so difficult to correct ; by which means, among 
fifty readers, we scarcely find a good one. For want c3 
good reading, pieces published with a view to influence 
Uie minds of men, for their own or the public benefit, 
lose half their force. Were there but one good reader 
in a neiKhbpurhood, a public orator might be beard 
throughout a nation with the same advantages, and 
have the same effect upon his audience, as if they stood 
within the reach of his voice. 

Thieo ClA88. 
To be taught speaking inroixirly and graeefbUjr ; 
Which is near a-kin to good reading, and naturally fol- 
lows it in the studies of youth ; let the scholars of 
tbie class begin with learning the elements of rhetoric 
tem some short system, so as to be able to give an ac- 
onnt of the most usefhl tropes and figures. Let all 
Mr bad habits of speaking, all offences against good 
ounmar, all corrupt or foreign accents, and all impn>- 
T phrosrs be pointed out to them. Fhort speeches 
m the Rnnmii or other history, or fhtm the parlia- 
ntary debat(>8, might be got by heart, and delivered 
A the pro[M>r action, &c.— Speeches and scenes in 
best tragt>dies and comedies (avoiding every thing 
'. could injure the morals of youth) mieht likewise 
OC bv rott', and the boys exercised in delivering or 
ig them ; great care being taken to form theii 
ner after the truest models, 
r their further improvement, and a little to vaiy 
itudies, let them now begin to read hUt<yr<} ^^Aukx. 
% got by heart & shon ta>Aft <A W\* V^^^SS^ 
w in chronology. Tbe^ inacj \>fc^u v4\>2sv'tt*«iax% 
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Anctent and Rcmian Histories, and procMd at pmjpvw 
hoan, as they go through the subsequent clafwcs, with 
Ibe best histories of our own nation and colonies. Let 
emulation be excited among tiie boys, by giving, week- 
ly, little prizes, or rather small encouragements to thoM 
who are able to give the best account of what they have 
read, as to times, places^ names of person!*, &;c. Thk 
win make them read with attention, and imprint tlie 
history well in thei^mcmories. In remorlcing on the 
history, the master will have fine opportunities of in- 
stilling instniction of various kinds, and improving the 
morals, as well as the understandings, of youth. 

The natural and mechanic history, contained in the 
&f*etMtor de la JWUure, might also be begun in this 
class, and continued through the subsequent classes, 
by other books of the same kind ; for. next to the know- 
ledge of duty, this kind of knowleage is certainly the 
most useful, as well as the most eutertauing. The 
merchant may thereby be enabled better to understand 
many commodities in trade ; the handicrailsmau to im- 
prove his business by new instruments, mixtures, and 
materials, and frequently liints are given for new man- 
ufactures, on new methods of improving land, that may 
be set on foot greatly to the advantage of a country. 

FoDRTR Class. 
To be tauj^ht comiiosition. Writing one's own lan- 
guage well, IS the next necessary accomplishment after 
good sp(;aking. It is the writing-master's business to 
take care that the boys make fair characters, and place 
them straiglit and even in the lines : but to form thehr 
style, and even to take care that the stops and capitals 
fcre properly disimsed, is the part of the English mas- 
ter. The boys should be put on writing letters to each 
other on any common occurrences, and on various sub- 
jects, imaginary business, &c. containing little stories, 
accounts of their late reading, what parts of authors 
please them, and why j letters of congratulation^ ol 
compliment, of rfH]uest, of thanks, of recommendation, 
of admonition, of consolation, expostulation, excuse, 
fcc. In these they should be taught to express tliem- 
•elves cleariy, concisely, and natunillv, witliout ofl'ect- 
ed words or high-flown plirases. All their letters to 
pass throtigh the master's hand, who is to jioint out the 
fkults, advise the corrections, and conimt-nd what he 
finds right. Some of the best letters published in our 
n-n language, as Sir William Temple';;, those of Pope 
mnd his friends, and some others, mi|!:ht bo set befwe 
theyonth as modi*l«, th<^ir beaulics pointed out and cx- 

pl:»fnsd by Uie mister, tiie letters themattWca transcrih- 

*/ ity Uie Bcholar 
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Vr. Johnson's Ethiee* EtematU, or Firrt Prinriplat 
at Morality, may now be read by the scholan, and ex- 
plained by the inastiir, to lay a solid foundation of virtue 
and piety in their minds. And as this class continues 
the reading of history, let them now, at proper boun^ 
receive «ome farther m8truction in chroiiolojey, and ia 
that pair of geography (from the mathematical master) 
which is necessary to understand the maps and globes 
They should also be acquainted with the modem namat 
of the places tliey find mentioned in ancient writen. 
Tlifl exerciite of good reading, and proper speakinfi 
still continued at suitable times. 

Fifth Class. 
To improve the youth in composition , they may now, 
besides continuing to write letters, bcgm to write littto 
essays in prose, and sometimes in verse ; not to mako 
them poets, b>it for this reason, that nothini^ acquaints 
a lad so speedily with a variety of expression, as the 
necessity of finding such words and phrases as well 
suit the measure, sound, and rhyme or verse, and at 
thn same time will express the sentiment. These es- 
says shotild all pass under the master's eye, who will 
point out their raults and put their writer on correcting 
them. \Vhcre the Judgment is not ripe enough for 
forming new essays, let the sentiments of a Spectator 
be given, and required to be clothed in the scholar's 
own words ; or the circumstances of some good story ; 
the scholar to find exiH«ssion. Let them be put some- 
times on abridging a paragraph of a difi^se author ; 
sometimes on dilating or amplifying what is wrote mora 
closely. And now let Dr. Johnson's JV*oettea, or First 
IMncipics of Human Knowledge, containing a locie 
or art of reasoning, 4cc. be read by the youth, and Uie 
difficulties that m<iy occur to tliem, be explained br tbs 
master. The reading of history, and the exercise of 
good reading and Just speaking, still continued. 

Sixth Class. 

In this class, besides continuing the studies of the 
preceding in history, rhetoric, logic, moral and natursl 
philosophy, the host English authors may be read and 
exf^ained ; as Tillotson, Milton, Locke, Addison, Pope, 
Swift, the hisher papers in the Spectator and Guard' 
ian, the best translations of Homer, Virgil, and Hor- 
ace, of Tclemachus, Travels of Cyrus^ dec. 

Ohfice a year let there be public exercises in the hall ; 
the trustees and citizens present. Tlifcxi Vi\ ^x»fc iBaiJJ*; 
books be given as priKca to wi«ii Vs^% »» ^i^r" 
liiciiise/ves, and excel the ofthexsVa vki \snx»i^^ 



u> ■u<;ji » manner that some c. 
writing roaster, improving thei. 
mathematical master, leamini 
geography, use of the globen, dn 
whUe the rest are in the Englia 
^n master's care. 

Thus instructed, youth will c 
fitted for learning any business, 
except in such wherein langui 
though unacquainted with ai 
tongue, they will bo masters of 
more immediate and general use 
attained many other valuable 
time usually spent in acquiring i 
without success, being here empl 
ftrandation of knowledge and al 
proved, may qualify them to pass 
the several offices of civil life, w 
putatlon to themselves and coui 
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bowerer, that in some fatvare publication of youni, you 
woiild set a discountenancing maric upon them. The 
first I remember, is the word improved. When I left 
New England in the year 1723. this word had never 
been used among us, as far as I know, but in the sensd 
of ameliorated, or made better, except once in a very (Ad 
book of Dr. Mather's, entitled " Remarkable FK>vi- 
dences." As that man wrote a very obscure hand, I 
remember that when I read that word in his book, used 
instead of the word employed^ I conjectured that it was 
an error of the printer who had mistaken a short I in 
the writing for an r, and a y with too short a tail for a 
e, whereby employed was converted into improved t but 
when I rctuniedto Boston in 1733, 1 found this change 
bad obtained favour, and was then become common ; 
for I met with it often in perusing the newspapers, 
where it frequently made an appearance rather ridicu- 
lous. Such, for instance, as the advertisement of a 
country house, which had been many years improved as 
a tavern ; and, in the character of a deceased country 
gentleman, that he had been for more than thirty years, 
improved as a justice of peace. This use of the wora 
improve is peculiar to New England, and not to be met 
with among any other speakers of English, eitliei 
on this or the other side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find thatseyeral 
other new words have been introduced into our parlia- 
mentary language. For example, I find a verb formed 
(Vom the substantive notice. I should not have noticed 
this, were it not that the gentleman, dec. Also, another 
verb from the substantive advocate : The gentleman 
who advocates, or who has advocated that motion, &c. 
Another from the substantive progress, the most awk- 
ward and abominable of the three : The committee hav- 
ing profn-cssed, resolved to adjourn. The word oppoB- 
ed, though not a new word, T find used in a new man- 
ner, as. The gentlemen who are opposed to this meas- 
ure, to which I have also myself always been opposed. 
If you should happen to be of my opinion, with re- 
spect to those innovations, you will use your authority 
in reprobating them. 

The Latin language, long the vehicle used in distri- 
buting knowledge among the difierent nations of Eu- 
rope, IS daily more and more neglected ; and one of the 
modem tongues, viz. French, seems, in point of univer- 
sality, to have supplied its place. It is spoken in all 
the courts of Europe ; and most of the literati, those 
even who do not speak it, have acquired a k.wwNNsA.'^jk 
of it, to enable them easily Xoxe^^ >Xv^>aQKj*» ^^^^''^^.^ 
written in it. This g^vca ». cttu«:v\cr«W«i ^An^^!»»%^*» 
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that nation. It enables ita anthora to incnlcate and 
■pread throufh other nations sucb sentiments and opin- 
ions, on important points, as are most conducive to ita 
interests, or which may contribute tu its rcputati(» bj 
promoting the common interests of mankind. It isL 
perhaps, owing to its being written in French, thai 
Voltaire's Treatise on Toleration has had so sudden 
■ad 80 great an effect on the bigotry of Europe, as al- 
most entirely to disarm it. The general use cf the 
French language has likewise a very advantageous ef- 
fect on the profits of the bookselling branch of com- 
merce ; it being well known, that the more copies can 
be aaid that are struck off from one composition of 
types, the profits increainc in a much greater proportion 
than they do in making a greater number of pieces in 
any other kind of manufacture. And At present there 
is no capital town in £urope without a French book- 
seller's shop corresponding with Paris. Our English 
bids fair to obtain the second place. The great body 
of excellent printed sermons m uur language, and the 
freedom of our writings on political subjects, have in- 
daced a great number of divines, of different sects and 
nations, as well as gentlemen concerned in public af- 
ftirs, to study it so far at least as to read it. And if 
we were to endeavour the facilitating its progress, the 
study of our tongue might become much more general. 
Those who have employed some part of their time in 
learning a new lanpiage, must Iiave frequently ob- 
■erved, that while their acquaintance with it was im- 
perfect, diflScultics, small in themselves, have operated 
as great ones in obstructing their progress . A book, for 
example, ill printed, or a pronunciation in speaking, 
not well articulated, would render a sentence unintelll- 
gliMe, which, from a clear print or a distinct speaker^ 
would have been immediately comiH«hended. If; 
tiierefore, we would have the benefit of seeing our lan- 
guage more generally known among mankind, we 
should endeavor to remove all the diflliculties, however 
small, that discourage the learning of it. But I am sorry 
to observe that, of late years, tho^e difiiculties, instead 
c^ being diminished, have been augmented. 

In examining the English books that were printed 
b^weenthe Restoration and the accession of Geoige 
the Second, we may observe, that all substantives were 
begun with a capital, in which we imitated our mother- 
tongue, the German. This was more particularly use- 
fbl to those who were not well acquainted with the 
English, there being such a prodigious number of our 
wonis tliat are both verbs and substantives, and spelt 
/a the aune manner, though often accentftd differently 



I 
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in pronunciation. This method bas^ by the ftncyof 
printtTs, of late y(?ar8, been entirely laid aside ; from an 
Idea, thai dupprt^ssing the capitals shows the character 
to grcal«r advantage ; th(He letters, prominent above 
tbe line, distiirltiiii; its even, rt^pilar a|^arance. The 
effect of this clianfre is so considerable, that a learned 
man of Fnince, who used to read our books, though not 
perfectly ar.((uainted with our language, in conversa- 
tion wit me on the subj'^ct of our authors, attributed 
the greater obscurity he found in our modem books, 
compared with those of the p:mod above mentioned, to 
a change of style for the worse in our writers : of 
which mistake! convinced him, by marking for him 
each sub.^antive w!tii a capital in a paragraph, which 
he then easily understood, though before he could not 
comprehend it. Tliis shows the inconvenience of that 
pret>-nded improvement. 

From tlie same fttndni^ss for a uniform and even ap- 
pearance of (liarncters in a line, the printers have of 
fate Imnislied also the Italic types, in which words of 
importance to be attend«'d to in the sense of the aem- 
tenco, and words on wiiich an emphasis should be put 
In reading, used to be printed. And lately another 
Ancy ha.** induced other printers to use the round « in- 
stead of the long one, which formerly served well to 
distinguish a word readily by its varied appearance. 
Certainly the omitting this prominent letter makes a 
lino appear more even, but n^nders it less immediately 
legible ; as the paring off all men's noses might smooth 
their features, but would render their physiognomies 
less distinguishable. Add to all Uiese improvements 
backwards, another modem fancy that froy printing is 
more beautiful than black. Hence the English new 
books are printed in so dim a character as to be read 
with difficulty by old eyes, unless in a very strong light, 
and with good glasses. Whoever compares a volume 
of the Grntlemens' Magazine, printed between the yean 
1731 and 1740, witli one of those printed in the last 
ten years, will be c«»nviuced of the much greater de- 

K« of perspicuity given by the black thar>by the gray, 
rd Chesterfield pleasantly remarked this difierence 
to Faulkener, the printer of tne Dublin Journal, who 
was vainly making encomiums on his own paper as tbe 
most complete of any in the world. " But, Mr. Faulk- 
ener," says my Lord, " don't you Uiink it might be 
•till farther improved, by using {taper and ink not quite 
80 near of a cobmr?" — For all these reasons 1 cannot 
but wish our American printers would, in their edition«^ 
avoid these fancied improvements, atud \ii««\>>i \ctAax 
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bis voice accordingly. The i 

meeting five or six together, t! 

where each is employed in s 

one reads to them, is so comm 

deaerves the attention of authc 

^aa pleasing aa possible, b< 

My best wishes attRniT vmi 
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AV AC00U5T or THX HIOHSST COURT or jaOICATURl 
TRIRES lit rSKKSTLTANIA, VIZ : — 



THE COURT OP THE PRESS. 



Tke Pow$r qfthis Court. 

Tt may receive and promuleate accusationt of all 
kiods, against all persons and characters among the 
citizens of the state, and against all inferior courts ; and 
may judge, sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only 
fnivate individuals, but public bodies, &c. with or with- 
out inquiry or hearing, at the court's discretion. 

WkoM FaooWf or for vhoae EmolumowU this Comrt i» 
estabUdud, 

In favour of about one citizen in five hundred, who, 
by education, or practice in scribbling, has acquired a 
tolerable style as to grammar and construction, so aa 
to bear printing ; or who is possessed of a press and a 
few types. This five hundredth part of the citizens 
have the liberty of accusing and abusing the other four 
hundred and ninety-nine piuts at their pleasure ; or they 
may hire out their pens and press to others, for that 
purpoie. 

Praetiee of Uua Court, 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the common 
courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand Jury 
to Judge of the truth of the accusation before it ia pub- 
llckly made j nor is the name of the accuser made 
known to him, nor has he an opportunity of confhmting 
the witnesses against him, for tliey are kept in the 
dark, as in the Spanish court of inquisition. Nor is 
there any petty junr of his peers swoni to try the truth 
of the charges. The proceedings are also sometimes 
so rapid that an honest good citizen may find himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and in the same 
moment judged and condemned, and sentence pro- 
nounced against him that he is a rogue and a villain. 
Yet if an oflicer of this court receives the slightest 
check for misconduct iu this his ofiice, he claims im- 
mediately the rights of a free citizen by the constitu- 
tion, and demands to know his accuseT,U>c<Mvtc^w\\Xv^ 
witnesses, and have a fkir trial Y>y Uve yin «&\u& \K:ei»^ 
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7^ Foundation qf its Avihority. 

It is said to be founded on an article in the state con- 
stitution, which establishes the liberty ofthe press — a 
liberty which every Pennsylvanian would fight and die 
for, though few of us, I believe, have distinct ideas of 
its nature and extent. It seems^ indeed, somewhat like 
the liberty of the press that nylons have, by the com* 
mon law of England before conviction j that is, to bo 
either pressed to death or hanged. If, by the liberty 
ofthe press, were understood merely the liberty of dis- 
cussing the propriety of public measures and political 
opinions, let us have as much of it as you please ; but 
if it means the liberty of aflVonting, calumniating, and 
defaming one another, I, for my part, own myself will- 
ing to pfut with my share of it, whenever our legisla- 
tors shall please to alter the law \ and shall cheerfully 
consent to exchange my liberty of abusing others, for 
the privilege of not being abused myself. 

By v>hom this Court is Commissioned or Constituted, 

It is not by any commission from the supreme exec- 
utive council, who might previously judge of the abil- 
ities, integrity, knowledge, &c. ofthe persons to be ap- 
pointed to this great tnist, of deciding upon the char- 
acters and good fame of tlie citizens : for this court is 
above that council, and may accuse, judge, and con- 
demn it at pleasure. Nor is it hereditarj', as is the 
court of dernier resort in the peerage of England. But 
any man who can procure pen, in)( and paper, with a 
press, a few types, and a large pair of blacking-balls, 
may commissionate himself, and his court is immedi- 
ately estahlish(^d in the plenary possession and exercise 
of its rights ; for if you make the least com|>laint ofthe 
judge's conduct, he daubs his blackine-balls in your 
fJEUie wherever he meets you ; and, besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, marks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of the 
press. 

or the Jfatural Support of this Court. 

Its support is founded in the depravity of s\ich minds 
as have not been mended by religion, nor improved by 
good education. 

" There is a lust in man no charm can tame. 
Of loudly publishing hia neighboux's shame.*' 
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Hence, 

<* On ea^Ie'fl win^ immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but bom and die." — Dryden, 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
His neighbour, will feci a pleasure in the reverse. And 
of those who, desimiring to rise to distinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level 
with themselves, there are a number sufficient in every 
great town to maintain one of those courts by subscrip- 
non. A shr<;wd observer once said, that in walking 
the streets of a slippery morning, one might see where 
the good naturcd people lived, by the ashes tlirown on 
the ice before the doors : probably he would have form- 
ed a difl!crent conjecture of the temper of those whom 
be might And engaged in such subscriptions. 

QT tJke Checks proptr to be established ogainH iht abutes qf 
Power in those Courts, 

TTitherto there are none. But since so much has been 
written and published on the federal contititution ; and 
the n(;cc«sity of ch<*ck8, in all parts of pood government, 
has been so clearly and learnedly explained, J find my- 
self HO far enlightened as to su:»i>ect some check may 
be proper in this part al^o ; but I have been at a loss 
t6 Imagine any that niay not be construed an infringe- 
ment of the sacred liberty of the press. At length, 
howev(>r, I think I have found one that, instead of di- 
minishing general liberty, shall augment it ; which is, 
by restoring to the people a species of liberty, of which 
they have been deprived by our laws — I mean the lib- 
erty of the cudgel ! In the rude state of society, prior 
to the existence of laws, if one man gave another ill 
language, the affronted person might return it by a box 
on the«ear ; and, if repeated, by a good dnibbing ; and 
this witlioiit offending against any law : but now the 
right of making such returns is denied, and they are 
punished as breaches of the peace, while the right of 
abusing seems to remain hi full force ; the laws made 
asainst it being rendered inefiecUial by the liberty of 
the press. 

My proposal then, is to leave the liberty of the press 
untouched, to be exercised in it? full extent, force, and 
viconr, but to pennit the liberty of the cudgel to go 
with it, pari passu. Thus, my fellow-citizens, if ar. 
imprudent writer attacks vour rc\w\XaX.\u\\ — ^««s«t\Ki- 
hapsto you than your life, and \a\\.%\\v% ^"•"**^^^Sk 
clinrea, von mnv go to him aa o\«mAv , «sv^ ^^*?lt «a2k 
head, if he conceals hiiuseVf \«Umd Xii« v«!OW»'fc^i^^ 
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frou can nevertheless discover who be is, you mny, in 
ike manner, waylay hiin in the night, attaclc him be- 
hind, and give liim a good drubbing. If your adversi^ 
ry hires better writers than himself to almse you more 
^fectaally, you may hire at many porters, stronger than 
yourself, to assist you in giving him a more eflJectual 
grabbing. Thus far goes my project as toprwmU re^ 
■endnent and retribution. But if the public should 
ever hi4>pen to be aflVonted, as it ought to be, with the 
eondoctof such writers, I would not advise proceediaf 
imnediately to these extremities, but that we should ia 
moderation content ourselves with tarring and feathen* 
ing, and tossing in a blanket. 

u, however, it should be thought, that this prDposai ol 
mine may disturb the public peace, I would then bum- 
My recommend to our legislators to take up the consid- 
eration of both liberties, that of the press, and that of 
the cudgel : and by an ex[riicit law mark their extent 
and limits ; and at the same time that they secure the 
person of a citizen fh)m assaults, they would likewiee 
provide for the security of his reputati<«. 



PAPER! A POEM. 

Soifa wit of old— such wits of old there i 
Whose hints showM meaning, whose allusions eare^ 
By one brave stroke to mark ul human kind, 
CallM clear blank paper every in Ant mind ; 
When stUl, as opening sense her dictates wrote 
lUr yiitae put a seal, orviceablot. 

Tbe thought was happy, pertinent, and trae j 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
I^— can you pardon my presumption ?— I, 
Ifo wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the papers, various wants produce, 
Tbe wants of fashion, elegance, and use : 
Men are as various ; and, if rignt I scan, 
Sack Bort otfoper represents some man, 

fmf note the fop— half powder and half lace, 
jnce M8 a band-box were his dwelling place ; 
Be'» tbe jrilt pq^fr, which apait you «ftot«^ 
Aad lock &om vulgar banda in tbe ^«cxvi\o\x«. 
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Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Are eopv paper j of inferior worth 3 
Less prized, more useAiI, for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 

The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and tpftre, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarse brownpapiBr ; such as pedlars chooee 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

T^e next the miser*s contrast, who desfroyt 
Health, feme, and fortune, in a round of jojrs. 
Win any paper matdi him ? Yes, throughout, 
He's a true ahJdug paper ^ past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 

Deems tkia side always right, and thai stark noQght ; 

He foams with censure ; with aptriause he raveft— 

A dnpe to rumours, and a tool or knaves ; 

He'll want no type his weakness to proclaim. 

While such a thing ^fooU-cap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman ^ whose blood mns high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awnr, 
Who cant a Jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What is he ? What ? tortusk-paper to be sure 

What are our poets, take them as they ikll, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at aH ? 
Them and then- works in the same class you'U find i 
They are the mere wasU-paper of mankind 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She's (hlr tohUe-paperj an unsullied slieet ; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordaini. 
May write his name, and take her for his paina. 

One instance more, and only one 111 bring ; 
*Tis the p-eat tiuM who scorns a little thing. 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maftni an 

his own. 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone ; 
Tme pcnuine royal paper is hia breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, beat. 
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ON THE ART OF SVVI.MMIXG. 
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IIV A.flWES TO SOME IXtilMRItlt OF M. UUBOUI 
THE At'UJKCi. 

I AM apprehensive that I shall not b<; able to i 
mire for niaKinp all thi- di^iinirtitions ami rxpe 
which would lie dcsiniblr on thu siiltjcct. I miu 
fom content niym*]f with a tVw roniarkt). 

The (tp'Tific eravity of soin:* human lM)dirK, i 
imrison to that of water, han Icon exainiui'd by 1 
inson in our Philosophiral Tninsartioim, vol. 5 
3(1, for tlift year 1757. He a-ist-rts tiiat fat iieriK>n 
small iNHieit, flcKit nio^t easily \i\nm water. 

TliR diving boll id accumtuly described in our 
actions. 

VVliiMi I wan a lM>y, I made two oval pallet 
about Utn inchen loni;, and oix broad, with a 1 
thff thumb, ill order to retain it fast in the ]Ki1d 
hand. They niurh resemble a i>ninter's ikUIc 
swiinuiinp, I pushed the ed;;os of these for^vard 
Btnick the water with their tlat surfares as I dre' 
bark. I reniembi-r 1 swam faster by means c 
pallets, but they futipied my wrists.— I also fi 
tile Kohts of my feet a kintl of sandals ; but 1 1 
Kalistied with tJieni, b'M'ause I observed that the 
is iKirtly jilven by th«' inside of the feet and the i 
and not ontin'ly'with the soles of the feet. 

We have here wai^teoiits for dwimmiu};, wh 
made of duubl.-i raileloth, with small piectts < 
quilted in l>etwren them. 

I know nothing of the Scaphandrt of M, de 1 
polle. 

I know by experience, that it ia a prrat coq 
a Hwimmer, who has a cousiderabh; diKiauce U 
turn himself sometimes on his Itack, and to ^-ary 1 
mptirtii the means of nniT'irinf! a progressive mc 

U'hen he is iM!i/.cd witli the cramp in the U 
method of driving it away, is to give to the ports 
ed a sudden, vigonms, and violent shock ; wh 
may do in the air, as he swims on his back. 

During tiie great he^its of suuim<tr, there is n 
for of bathing, however warm we may be, in 
which have been thoroughly warmed by the snn 
to tJm>w one's stdf Into cold spring water, wtu 
body has been heated by exercise in the sun, is 
prudence which may prove fatal. I once knev 
■tance of four young men, who, having worke 

* 7>awdaUMr ofDr, Fmiklin'ti Worka Ir*- 
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vest in the boat of the day, with a view of refVeshing 
tbeniselved, phiiiged into a spring of cold water; two 
died upon the »{H)t ; a tiiird the next morning, and the 
fourth recovered with great difficulty. A copious draught 
<^cold water, in similar cin-umstances, is frequently at- 
tended with the same effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy 
and agreeable in the world. Afler having swam for an 
hour or two in the evening, one sleeps coolly the whole 
Bight, even during the most ardent heat of summer. 
Perhaps the pores being cleansed, the insensible perspi- 
ration increases, and occasions this coolness. — It 
is certain that nmch swimming is the means of stop- 
nlng a diarrlMBa, and even of producing a constipation. 
Witli ntspect to those who do not know how to swim, 
or who are affected witii a diarrhtea at a season which 
does not pennit them to use that exercise, a warm 
batli, by cleansing and purifying the skin, is found veiy 
salutary, and often effects a radical cure. I speak 
ftom my own experience, frequently repeated^ and that 
ot others to whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these hasty 
remarks by informing you, tliat as the ordinary method 
ofswimming is reduced to the act of rowing with the 
aims and legs, and is consequently a laborious and fa- 
tiguing operation when the space of water to be crossed 
is considerable ; there is a method in which a swimmer 
may pass to a great distance witli much facility, by 
means of a sail. This discovery I fortunately made by 
accident, and in the following manner: 

When I was a boy, I amused myself one day with 
flying a paiicr kite ; and, approaching the bank of a 
pond, which was nearly a mile broad, I tied the string to 
a stake, and the kite ascended to a very considerable 
beight above the ptmd, while I was swimming. In a 
little time, being desirous of amusing myst.If with my 
Uto, and enjoying at the same time the pleasure of 
swimming, I returned, and loosing from tlic stake the 
string with the little stick which was fastened to it 
went again into the water, where I found, that lying 
on my bark, and holding the stick in my bands, I was 
drawn along the surface of the water in a very agree- 
able manner. Having then engaged another boy to 
cany my clothes round the pond, to a place which I 
pointed out to him, on the other side, I began to cross 
the |Kmd with my kite, which carried me quite over 
without the I'^ast fatigue, and with the greatest plea- 
sure ininginabli'. I was only obliged occa*.\v\\\va\>i mb» 
bait a little in my cmirac.^ aivA i««vA \\» vc^^^««.%^ ^^^SS^ 
It appeared that, by foMov»\u^ V» ^j^vOi.A'^**^*'^'*^^^^ 
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5 too much ; by doing which occasionally T made It 
) aipiin. I have never since that time iirnrtificd thii 
giilar mode of pwimminp, thoiiiih I think it not im- 
ffitile to crofM in this manner from Dover to Calaia. 
e packet boot, however, is still preferable. ^ 



ta 



NEW MODE OP BATHING. , 

Extracts nfLeUera to M. Dubourg, 

" Loiroorr, Jl'lt 28, 1768. 
1 aaE&TLT approve tlie epitlrets which you cive, la 
r letter of the f^h of June, to the new method of •J 

iting the fimall-pox, which you call the tonic or " 

eing method ; I will take occasion, fVom it, to men- ^ 

I a practice to which I have accustomed mynelf. Ton F! 

>w the cold hath ])a<* long been in vogue here as a " 

fc : but the shock of the cold water has always ^>- 
red to me, generally speaking, as too violent^ and I . 

'c found it much more agreeable to my constitution 
Hithe in another clement — I mean cold air. With 
I view I rise early almost every morning, and sit in 
chaml>er without any clothes whatever, half an hour 
an hour, according to the season, either reading or 
ting. This practic;^ is in not the least patnflil, hut. on 
cxintrary, affn>i'able ; and if I return to bed alter- 
■ds, iH'fore I dress myself, as it sometimes happenit, 
lake a supplement to my night's n;st of one or two 
rs of the most pleasing sleep that can bii imagined, 
id no ill consctpicnces whatever resulting fiaim It, 
. that at least it do.is not injure my health, if it does 
in f ict contribute to its preservation. I shall there- 
I call it for the Ajture a hraeing or tonic bath." 

»» MimcH 10, 1773. 
I shall not attempt to explain why dampclotlies r 
ion colds, rather than wet ones, because I doubt 
; J I imagine that neither the one nor the other - 
lite to this effect, and tliat the causes of cold 
Jly independent of wet, and even of cold. 
B writing a short paper on this subject, the fir 
It of leisure I have at my disposal.— In th 
0, 1 can only say, that liaviiig some suspicf 
common notion, which attributes to cold 
' of stopping the pores and obstructing pe' 
I ill founded, I engaged a young physici 
\ingtiomo c'zppriinents with t?anctoriu- 
timate the diffcTtiui projiortions of 1 
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in reniaininf; one hour quite naked, and another 
inly clothed. He purmied the experiment in thia 
mate manner for eight hours suceetMiively. and 
id his perspiration almost double during thow hourt 
rhicli he waa naked. 



TO M. DUBOURO. 

EftyATIOIVt 0!r THB OllfBRAIXT PRJCTAILIITO OOO- 

Taiifsa or Lira aitd dbath. 
ona observations on the causes of death, and the 
sriments which you propose for recalling to life 
le, who appear to be kitlea by lightning, demonstrate 
lily yoiir sagacity and humanity. It appears that 
doctrines of life and death, in general, are yet but 
B understood. 

. toad buried in the sand will live, it is said, until 
■and becomes petrified ; and then, being enclosed 
IM stone, it may live for we know not now many 
k The facts which are cited in suppcMt of this opin- 
iue too numerous and too circumstantial not to 
«V0 a certain degree of credit. As we are accus- 
ed to see ail the animals, with which weareac- 
Qted, eat and drink, it appears to us difficult to con- 
*. lx»w a toad can be supiwrtcd in such a dungeon. 
Y we reflect that the necessity of nourishment, 
1 animals experience in their ordinary state, inx>- 
ftom the continual waste of thrir substance by 
vtion j it will appear less incredible, that soma 
1, in a torpid state, perspiring less because they 
eicercise, should have less need of aliment ; and 
%era, which are covered with scalea or shells, 
iti^ perspiration, such as land anff sea turtles, 
, and some species of fish, should be able to 
\ considerable time without any nourishment 
'. A plant, with its fiowers, fades and dies 
ely, if exposed to the air without having its 
eraed in a humid soil, (Vom which it may draw 
It quantity of moisturo to 8Up|)ly that which 
om its substanro, and is carried off contin- 
e air. I'erlinps, however, if it were buried 
Tcr, it might pres<!r\'e, for a considerable 
me, its veuetnble llf<;, its smell and colour. 
B case, it mi el it prove a commodious meth- 
oitinc from distant ronntries those dHNs»aj& 
are unahli>. Xja a\\«\v\\\\ \\vv, Vvv^v^av* x»r?j ^ 
at sea, and^'Vi\c\\ Tw^\\tt \fc:^««2»* ^""^ 



Buii, L pr(i|)()sc(i inaKing the 
f Tht'y were therefore expcuMsd 

which liad been employed t( 
I wine. In less than three houi 

bepin to recover life. They co 
vulsive motions in the thighs, 
tbemselves upon their legs, w, 
fore f(>et, heat and brushed the 
feet, and «>on aAur began to f 
Old England, without knowin 
Tlie third continued lifel-^ss u. 
all hopes of him, he was tbn 
I wish it were possible, fron 
a method of emlMdming drov 
manner that they may be reca 
however distant, for, having 
see and observe the statj of A 
hence, J should prefer to an oi 
immersed in a cask of Mad< 
friends, until that time, then 
the solar warmth of my dear ci 
probability, we live in an age 
the infhncy of science, to see 
our time to its perfection, I mu 
tent myself with the treat, whi< 
promise me of the resurrection 
cock. 
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and fhirly at sea, you recollect with much uneasiness, 
^airs which you have not terminated, accounts that 
you have not settled, and a number of things which you 
proposed to carry with you, and which you find the 
want of every moment. Would it not be attended with 
the best consequences to reform such a custom, and to 
suffer a traveller, without deranging him, to make his 
preparations in quietness, to set a part a few days, 
when these are finished, to take leave of his friends, 
and to receive their pood wishes for his happy return ? 

It is not always m one's power to choose a captain ; 
though great part of the pleasure and happiness of the 
passage depends u|K>n this choice, and though one must 
for a time be confined to his compan;^', and be in some 
measure under his command. If he is a social, sensible 
man, obliging, and of a good disposition, you will be 
so much the happier. One sometimes meets witli peo- 
ple of this description, but they are not common ; how- 
ever, if yours be not of this number, if he be a good sea- 
man, attentive, careful, and active in the management 
of his vessel, you may dispense with the rest, for these 
are the most essential qualities. 

Whatever right you may have, by your nirreement 
with him, to tlie provisions he has taken on board for 
the use of tne jwssenpers, it is always proper to have 
some private store, which you may make use of occa- 
sionalhr. You ought, therefore, to provide good water, 
that of the ship being oilen bad ; but you must put it 
into bottles, without which you cannot expect to pre- 
serve it sweet. You' ought also to carry with you good 
tea, ground 'coflee, chocolate, wine of that sort which 
you like best, cider, dried raisins, almonds, sugar, ca- 

Eillaire, citrons, rum, ecgs dipped in oil, portable soup, 
read twice baked. With regard to poultr)-, it is almost 
useless to carry aiw with you, unless you resolve to 
undertake the otnce of feeding and fattening them 
yourself. With the little care which is taken of them 
on board a ship, they are almost all sickly, and tlieir 
flesh is as tough as leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubtedly 
originated formerly from a want of water, and when it 
has been found necessar>'to be sparing of it, that ftoul- 
try never know when they have drank enough, and 
that when,water is given them at discretion, they gen- • 
erally kill themselves by drinking beyond measure. In 
consequence of this opinion, they give them water only 
once in two days, and even then in small quantities : 
but as they pour this water into troughs inclining; o\!l 
one side, which occasions it to nvtv \o>\\^V»v*«t ^^<v.^ 
thence happens that ttiey aic o\>\\iyi^ \» tc\sj»s>&. vswt -wjp*. 
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the back of another in order to reach it ; and them are 
■ome which cannot even dip their bcakR in it. Thua 
continually tantalized and tonnrntcd by thirst, they an 
nnablu to dixeift tliuir food, which is very dry. and they 
aoon full Hick and die. t?ome of thorn are round thai 
every morning, and are thrown into the aea : while 
Ibote which are killed for the table, are acarcely lit to 
be eaten. To remedv this inconvenience, it win bt 
neeessary to divide their troughs into small comput- 
ments, in such a manner, that each of thoin may be tm- 

Sable of containing water ; but this is seldom or never 
one. On thin account, sheep and hogs ore to be con- 
aidered as the best fresh provisions that one can have 
at sea ; mutton there being in general very good, and 
pork excellent. 

It may happen that some of the provisions and atorat, 
which i tiave recommended, may become almoet nae- 
less, by the rare which the captain has taken to lay in 
a proper stock : but in sucli a case you may dispose of 
it to relieve the poor passengers, who, paying leiw for 
their passage, are ntowed anion^ the common aoilora. 
and have no right to the captnm*s provisions, except 
Biich p:ut of tlicm as is used fur feeding the crew. 
Thos(M>as!«cngerH are sometimes sick, melancholy, and 
dejected ; and there ore ofltm women and children a- 
mong them, neither of whom have any opportunity of 
procuring tha-^e things which [ have mentioned, and of 
which, porhapif, they have the greatest need. By dis- 
tributing amongst tliem a part of your superfluity, yon 
may be of the greatest assistance to tlieni. You may 
restore their health, save their lives, and in short ren> 
der them happy ; which always afllirds the liveliest 
aensation to a fiu:ling mind. 

The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery ; 
Ibr there is not, properly speaking, any professed cook 
on board. The worcft sailor is generally chosen for that 
purpose, who fur the most part is equally dirty. Hence 
comes the proverb used among the £ngli»)h sailors, 
that "tied sends meat, and the devil sends cooks." 
Those, huwtiver, wlio have a better opinion of Provi- 
dence, will think otherwise. Knowing that sea ai' 
and the exercise or motion which thay receive from t' 
rolling of the ship, have a wondi;rful effect in whett' 
the appetite, they will say, that Providence has gl 
■ailors bad cooks to prevent them frtmi truing too rp 
or that, knowing tliey would have bad cooks, t 
given thom a good appetite to prevent them from 
with hunger. However, if you have no con fid 
thcMe auccoiini of Providence, you may yourself 
lamp and a boiler, by tlie help of a little spirits 
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prepuiB some food, such at loap, bash, Ike A nnall 
oven made of tin-plate is not a bad piece of ftirniture ; 
your servant may roast in it a piece of mutton or pork. 
If you are ever tempted to eat salt beef, which is often 
▼«y good, you will find that cider is the best liquor to 
quench the thirst generally caused by salt meat or salt 
Dsh. Sea biscuit, which is too hard for the teeth of 
aome people, may be softened by steeping it . but bread 
double baked is the best ; for being made or good loaf 
bread cut into slices, and baked a second time, it rea- 
dily imbibes water, becomes soft, and is easily digest- 
ed : it consequently forms excellent nouriahment, much 
■uperior to that of biscuit, which has not been fermented. 

I must here observe, that this double baked bread 
was originally the real biscuit prepared to keep at sea ; 
for the word biscuit^ in French, signifies twice baked.* 
Peas often boil badly, and do not become soft ; in such 
a case, by putting a two pound shot into the kettle, the 
ndling of the vessel, by means of this bullet, will con- 
vert the peas into a kind of porridge, like mustard. 

Having often seen soup, when put upon the table at 
■ea in broad flat dishes, thrown out on every side by 
the rolling of the vessel, I have wished that our tinmen 
would make our soup basins with divisions or compart- 
ments ; forming small plates^ proper for containing soup 
for one person only. By this disposition, the soup in 
an extraordinary roll, would not be thrown out or the 
plate, and would not fall into the breasts of those who 
are at table, and scald them. Having entertained you 
with these things of little importance^ permit me now to 
conclude with some general reflections upon navigar 
tion. 

When navigation is emfdoyed only for transporting 
necessary provisions from one country^ wheie they 
abound, to another where they are wantmg : when by 
this it prevents famines, which were so frequent and so 
fktal before it was invented and became so common ; 
we cannot help considering it as one of those arts which 
contribute most to the happiness of mankind. But 
when it is employed to transport things of no utility, or 
articles of luxury, it is then uncertain whether the ad- 
vantages resulting fh)m it are sufllcient to counterbal- 
ance the misfortunes it occasions by exposing the lives 
of so many individuals upon the vast ocean. And when 
it is used to plunder vessels and transport slaves, it is 
evidently only the dreadf\il means of increasing those 
calamities which afilict human nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of vessds 

* It is derived fiom hU anam^^u^ cwX\m^u6^ 



and mm who are daily expur^^ 
from (?hina, coffeo ftom Arabia, and mu^^ 
ftom America ; all coinmixlitiKs wliirh oar Bnttenw^ 
lived v<!iy well without. Thr Hiigar trade emploj 
neaily a tnouAntul vesmis ; and that of tobarco bLidoi 
the tame niimlMr. With ropard to tiie utility of to 
bacco, little can be said ; and, with rcjnird to sugai 
bow mud) m(»rv mnritorioiifl would it bo to sacriflnn thi 
mcunentary pleasure wtiich wn receive fnim drinlcing 1 
once or twice a day in our tea, than to encourage tbi 
numberle88 cruelties that are continually czerciBed li 
order to procure it for us? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that, when b* 
considered the war.^ which we foment in AtVlca to gc 
nefroes ; the great number wiio of course perish ii 
tbeee wars ; the multitud«.> of tho^e wretches who di< 
in their paM^ice, by diitea^e, bad air, and bad pmvX 
•ions ; and lastly, how many peri'«h by the cruel treat 
ment they meet with in a Rtate of plrivery ; when in 
saw a bit of suiErar, he rould not help iniai^ininK it to Im 
covered with spoti of human blood. Kur, had he add 
ed to these consiiderntions the wan) which we cany m 
against one another, to take and retake the islands tha: 
produce this commoflity, he would not have seen tb( 
flugar simply spotted with blood, he would have be 
held it entirely tinged with it. 

These wars make the maritime powers of Eurt^ 
and the inhabitants of Paris and Ix>nd(m, pay mad 
dearer for their sugar than tho^e of Vienna, thoari 
they are almost three hundred leagues distant from wi 
sea. A poimd of sugar, indeed, costs the former noi 
only Uie price which they give for it, but also whai 
they pay in taxes, necessary to support the fleeta and 
armies which serve to defend and protect the countrlei 
that produce it. 



ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTR' 

F)rom a letter te Bxttjaiiiiv VAUOHAif, Esq. Mer 
Pmrliammt far the Borough ofCaine, in fViitsf 
tween whom and our author there suJbnsted a v 
/HemUh^—vritten m 1784. 

It la wonderfhl how preposterously the KfT 
world are managed. Naturally one would inr 
Uw jntcrest of a few indiyiduals should f 
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nl intcrcf^t : but individuals mannfie their nffhira 
io mucli iiir)r(' npplication, industr>', and address, 
the pill die do thcinji, tliat genrra] interest most 
nunly Kivc!" way to jKtrticuIar. Wc n^wniblc jKir- 
entti and connnli), to have the bonofit of their col- 
d wiKdoui ; but we n('fc.>«:?ari]y havp, at tlie rame 
, the inr-onvcnicuce of their collected pantsions, lire- 
M, aM<I private intcrosts. By the help of thcjio, 
1 men ovi-r|Kiwer their wisdohi, and dujie its pos- 
n; and if we may judue by tho aetin, am>tx, and 
fl. nil tin.' world over, tor regulatinc comnierre, an 
DDly (»f sn-at nun is the greatest foci u])on earth. 
Ave not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for Uixu- 
I am not suri' that, in a great state, it in rnpnble 
rcmi'dy ; xior that the evil is in itself always so 
, aM is rrpresrnted. i>uppo:«e wc include in the 
lition of hixur\- all unnecessary- exiienst'. and then 
I enu'-idfr wilt ther laws to prevent such exjiense 
OKsibl.' to be executed in a great countr>', and whc- 
If they could by executed, our people generally 
id Ik' happi«>r, or even richer. Is not the hope of 
I one d-iy able to purchase and enjoy luxuries, a 
. spur to I.Uiour and industry ? May not luxur)'* 
:fur>', produce more than it consunu's, if, without 
a spur, i)"(»p!e would be, as Ihey are naturally 
f^ inrlined to be, lazy and indolent ? To this p«ir- 
I reint inb'-r a circii'm^tance. The skipiHsr of a 
op,ernploye<l befwi-t n ("aiK* May and PhiVadclphia. 
lone u«« soinr; small service, for which he renis<*tl 
piiid. .My win- understanding that he had a daugh- 
out h-r a vr^'-^'nt of a new-fashioned cap. Three 
I after, this .-!(lp]if r iH'ing at my house with an old 
?r tti'i »;m' -Mriv, h's j-jisseriger, h»* mention' d tho 
and howM'ThbisdauLht rha«i been jileascd with 
* lint (sriiiMu'j it jimv.Ml a dearcaj>to our con- 
ition."— " How so r" — "When my daughter ap- 
•d wit!i it :<.t nut tiiiL', it was so much admired, that 
e cirN r.-.olvrd to art such cai»jsfrtnn I'hilndelphia; 
my Mil'- Mi'l I c.ini))uted that the whole could 
av»e<.-i Ivs.-! than a hundred |H>nnds." — " 'J'nie, 
Uu* f.iini r) but yi>u do not tell all the 8tor>'. 1 
: the rjip M a< n; vi'rtlieless an advantage to us ; for 
.« th-> (ir-t rbinu tint put our girls uptm knitting 
t.d niiir ny fur >;Je at Philadi Inhia, that they 
t havi» \, Ikt with ti) buy cajn and riblN)nH there ; 
;fiii k:i..-\ tb:i; t!>a! indu'stry has continued, and is 
r' to conMiiue and increase t<» a much gnaterval- 
Uil aisswer I) fti-r piir|His<'s." — L'lHin the. '«^^v^!i^.^\. 
imri- r.'ci'iM-il d to tliU V.UV*. vv'W, v»^ '*^^^^'*''*'"^ ■»"*^'^^ 
ial> th-: gills v/i-re, maAc \mv\>v« ^^^J \iSsNVi\."^^i»» 
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cap*, bat the F1iiladel]rtiiai» by the rapplf c 
mittens. 

In onr comm<>rcia] towns upon the seacoaflC, ; 
will ocruionally be madr. Some of those w 
rich will be pnident, live within bounds, and i 
what they have gained for thfir posterity ; oChi 
of sliowinf their wealth, will be extrnvagant,! 
themselves. Laws r.innot prevent this ; and pi 
ta nnt always an evil to the p«tblic. A shillin 
idly by a fool, may be pirked up by a wiser pen 
knows better what to do with it. It is tnm 
kwt. A vain, sill^ fellow builds a fim* house, II 
it richly, lives in it expensively, and in a few i 
ins himself; bat the masons, carpenters, smf 
other honest tradesmen have lieen, by his em' 
aisted in maintaining and raising their families; 
mer has been paid for his labour, and enrourai 
the estate is now in better hands. In some e 
deed, certain modes of luxury may be a public 
the same manner as it is a iirivate one. If U 
nation for instance, that exports its beef and 
pay for the importation of rlaret and porter, 
great part of its people live upon potatoes, and 
ahirts ; wherein does it differ frt)m the sot, wb< 
ftmily starve, and sells his clothes to buy drin 
American commerce is,I confess.a little in this v 
aell our victuals to the islands f(>r rum and su| 
aubstantial necessaries of life for supt^rfluities. 
have plenty, and live well nevertheless ; thouf 
ing soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet 
and put in order h)r cultivation, will for a to 
Iteep the body of our nation laborious and f 
Forming an opinion of our peopl**, and thnir n 
by what is seen among the inhabitants of the i 
Is Judging ftom an ifniirop»r 8am|>lc. The | 
the trading towns may be rich and luxurioua, « 
eountry possesses all the virtues that tend to 
bappineas and public prosperity. Those towni 
much regarded by the country ; they are har 
aidered as an essential part of the states ; and 
perience of the last war has shown, that their 
tbe poaseasion of the enemy, did not necesaaii 
on the subjection of tbe country ; which brav^ 
tijiued to maintain its freedom and independe 
withstanding. 

I has been computed by aorae political r 
eian, that if every man and woman would 
ibor iKMHs each day on aouietbing usefhl,' 
woidd pntduce mi&deai to procure til Uw 
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mankind exceeds the qnnntity of idleness and foJljr. 
IJcnco tiifi incntnse ut'^iiod buildiiiss, farms cultivated, 
and p:ip:ii<ms cities filled with wealth, all over £urope, 
which H fo\v a^oA sinc.i were only to be found on tlie 
coast of thti Mcditemintran ; and this notwithstanding 
the mad wars continually nigin^, by which are often 
destroyed, in one year, tlie works of many years' peace. 
So that we may hopu', the luxury of a few mercliBnta 
on the dtast will not be the ruin of America. 

One re'.lection more, and I will end this long ram- 
bling letter. Almost all the parts of our bodies rcquiie 
some expense. The feet demand shoos ; the lea 
Btockincs ; the rest of the body clothins ; and the belfy 
a good deal of victuals. Our eyes, thouch exceedin|^y 
useful, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assistance 
of sp. ctacli's, which could not much impair our financ- 
es. Hut the eyes of other pi'ople are the eyes tliat ruin 
us. If all but myself were blind, I should want nei- 
ther fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine fVimiture. 



ON THE sla\t: trade. 

READiifo in the newspapers the speech of Mr. Jack- 
eon in conip-ess, aj^ainst moddIin«; with the affiiirs of 
slavery, or attempting to mend the condition of slaves, 
it put me in mind of a similar si^tech, made alK)ut one 
liundnul years since, by Sidi Mahomet Ibrahim, a mem- 
ber of tho divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Mar- 
tin's account of his cimsnl.ship, 1G87. It was against 
granting the petition of the sect called Erika, »wr Pu- 
rists, who pray for the abolition of piracy and slavery, 
as being unjust— Mr. Jackson diws not quote it; per- 
haps he hiis not setMi it. If, therefore, some of its rea- 
sonings are to be found in his eloquent speech, it may 
only show that njen's interests operate, and are 
operated on, with surprising similarity, in all countries 
and climates, whenever thtsy are und<jr similar circum- 
stances. The African Siwech, as translated, is as fol- 
lows : — 

" Alia Bismillah, &c. God is great, and Mahomet 
is his prophet. 

** Have these Erika considered the consequences of 
granting their petition ? If we cease our cruises against 
the Christians, how shall we be furnished with the com- 
modities their countries produce, and which are so ne- 
cessary for us ? If we forbear to make slaves of their 
seople. who, in this hot climate, arc to cultivate oar 
uaoMf ^Vho are to perform tho commou lahoura of our 
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city, and of our ftimilies? Must we not then be our 
own sisivcs ? And is tlKire not more roinfMissJon and 
more favour due to us Mussulinon tJmn t(» those Chris- 
tian dogs ? We Jiave now above fifty thousand flavrs 
in and near Algiers. This number, if not kcjJt wp by 
frcsli supjJies, will soon diminish, and be pradually 
annihilated. If, then, we cease takinsr and plundering 
the infidelt}* ships,and making slaves of the seaman and 
paf^sengcn), our land^^ will become of no \'alue, for want 
of cultivation j the rents of houses in the city will sink 
one half J and the revenues of government, arising from 
the share of prizes, must be totally destroyed. And 
Ibr what .' To gratily the whim of a whimsical sect, 
who would have us not only forbear making more 
8la\'eH, but even manumit tho^■e we have. Put who is 
to indemnify their masters for the loss ? Will tlie j-tate 
do it f Is our treasurj' sufllcicnt ? Will the Erika do it .' 
Can they do it ? Or would they, to do what they think 
justice to tliR slaves, do a greater injustice to the 
owners.' And if we set our slaves free, what is to 
be done with them ? Few of them will return to their 
native countries : they know loo well the prt ater hard- 
8hii»s they nmst there be subject to. They will not 
enibmce our holy religion : they will not adopt our 
manners : our people will not pollute thenis<lves by in- 
tr-rmarrj-ing with them. Must we maintain them as 
beggars in our streets ; or suffer our properties to be 
the prey of their pillage ? for men accuftom»'d to slave- 
' will not work f tr a livcliliood, wlieu not coniiH-lb d. — 
nd what is there so pitiable in their i>resent condition.' 
Were they not slaves in their own coiintries ? Are 
not Spain, Portucal, France and the It:ili.in states, 
governed by des;pt)ts, who hold all tUvir subjects in 
■laverj', without exceptirn ? Even Kniilnnd treats her 
sailors* as slaves ; for they are, whenever the covern- 
ment pleases, seized and contined in ships of war, con- 
demned not only to work but to fight for small waireg, 
or a mere subhistanccj not better than our slavep are 
allowed by us. Is their condition tbi-n made wors»» by 
their fiilling into our hands ? No : they huve only ex- 
changed one slaver)- for ant^thrr; ainl I may sny a 
b' Iter : for here they are bn»ui-lit ii:to a land where ibe 
aunoflslamism gives ft)rth its light, :'nd shines in loll 
Milendour, and they have an opiHrtinpty of nKikiufi 
th.'mwlves acquainted with tlu*. true d«'ctrine, :n:d 
tliereby save th( ir inin-cilal f«»nl.». 'J'bosc vhn r* n»nin 
at honie, have not that happiness. Krndinc tin- ^l.^v^rt 
liome, then, would be seiidiiigllu vu c^wX. vjI^ \\v\\\\vx«* 
darkn.ss. . 

"/ rr/K'at the qncEtioi^, wAvoiX \^ X<% \ifc ^vvcv^.^^«» 
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srossly are they mistaken, 
disavowed by the Alcoran ! 
to quote no more, * Maste 
kindness — Plaves, serve yt 
ness and fidelity,' clear pr 
can the plundering of innd 
forbidden ; since it is well 
has given the world, and i 
flUthflil MuMSulmen, who i 
ftst as they conquer it. Lei 
this df testable pro|K>8ition. 
tian slaves, the adoption or 
tlna: our lands and hoiitwis, 
many good citizens of their 
discontHti* --•* 
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ndndBOTmen, likeo|Niiions and recKdutioiui, may w» 
not venture to predict, from thia account, that the peCi- 
tions to tlie parJiameut of England for abolishing the 
slave trade, to say nothing of other le^latures, and 
Ibe debates upon them, will have a similar conclusion. 
MabchSS, 1790. HtSTORICUS. 



OBSERVATIONS ON WAE. 

Br the original laws of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de- 
grees, it admitted slavery instead of death ; a farther 
step was, the exchange of prisoners instead of slavery : 
another, to respect more the property of private pMV 
■ons under conquest, and be content with acquired do- 
minion. Why should not this law of nations go on 
improving ? Ages have intervened between its several 
steps ; but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, whv 
should not those steps be quickened ? Why should n 
not be agreed to, as the future law of nations, that in 
any war hereafter, the following description of men 
should be undisturbed, have the protection of both 
sides, and be permitted to follow their employments in 
security ; viz« 

i. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for 
the subsistence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who ao> 
commodate different nations by communicating and 
exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of Dfe. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in 
open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies should be unmolested — they ought to be as> 
sisted. It is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to it. 
should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, one of 
the encouragements to war is taken away ; and peace 
therefore more likely to continue and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas, 
•>« remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may be 
accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is far irom 
being profitable to all engaged in it, or to the nation 
that authorizes it. In the beginning of a war some rich 
shifM are surprised and taken. This encourages the 
first adventurers to fit out mate armed ve«a«tak\'v&^ 
many others to do the aaxne. 1&>aX ^* «««!wcj '^'^Q"^ 
tame time become mote tnxe^A^ %ri^>Jo«ftatxB««sMa»^ 
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ships better, and to rt'ndf.r them not m canr to bit tak- 
en : th(iy po also more umhr thf pnttertion ofconytvyit. 
Thii!*, while- the iirivatctfr:} to t;ikf thtrni are multiplied, 
the ve8:jcls siilijectifd to be taken, and the chances of 
profit, arc diniiniflied ; no that many cruises are mode, 
w]i«rein the exi)eiis/>:< overdo the ?aiiis ; and, as in the 
cade in other lutterits, though iNirticiilan) have got 
in'iz'^A, the mass of adventurers are lositrn, the whole 
KXpiinct: of futin;: out all the privateers during a war, 
being much gri.'ater than the whule amount of goods 
takrui. 

Then there i« tlie national loss of all the labour of so 
many men during th;? time thty have been emjiloyed 
in ntbbing ; who, besides, s|>en(l what they get m riot, 
drunkennens and dc-liaucliery ; lose their haltits of in- 
du»tr>' ; are rarely fit fur any soh<T business after a 
lieace, and serve, only to increase the nunib^T of high- 
waymen and house* breakers. Kven the undcrtakem, 
who have l>een fortunate, are by sudden wealth led into 
expensive living, the habit of which rontinuns when 
the means of supporting it cease^ and finally ruins 
them : a just punishuicni for their having wantonly 
and unfeelingly ruined many honest, innocent traders 
and their families, whosM? sub.-tance w^i-* cni])luycd in 
serving the common interest of uuuikind. 



ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

TM'otes copied JrornDtL. Franklin's writing in pmcil tm 
the margin of Judge Foster's eelebrattd " Argument 
in Favour of the Impressing of Seamen,^^ publigked m 
the folio edition of his works.'] 

Judge Foster, p. 158, "Every man."-— The concln> 
sion here, from the whole to a part^ does not seem to be 
food logic, [f tlie .'ilphabtt should say. Let us all fight 
for the defence of the whole ; that is equal, and may 
therefore be just. But if they should wiy. Let ABO 
and D go out and fight for us, while we stay at liome 
and »Icep in whole skins ; that is not equal, and there- 
f(Hre cannot be just. 

lb. " Employ,"— if you please. The word signifies 
engaging a man to work for me, by olfering him sucli 
wages as are suflicient to induce hini to prefer my ser- 
vice. TJiis is very ditTerent from compelling him to 
worlc on such terms aa T think proiK^r. 

Jb. " Tills service and employment," &:c.— Tliese 
MfAl&e&cU. Hid employ niunl aivd iktt\v\cew«wA 
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th« same. — Under the merchant he cops in an unarmed 
vessi-1, not obliged to fight, but to tmnsi)ort nierchan- 
diso. In tho kind's service he is cbliired to fijiht, and 
to hazard all the danirerg of battle. Sickness on board 
of king's ships is also more ronuiion and more mortal. 
The merchants' service, too, he can quit at the end of 
the voyape ; not the king's. Also, the merchants' wa- 
ges are nuich higher. 

lb, " I am vfry sensible," &c.— H«re are two things 
put in comparison that are not comparable : viz. in- 
jury to seamen, and inconvenience to trade. Incon- 
veni^'ncp to the whole trade of a nation will not jus- 
tify injiistic^i to a sinulo senmnti. — If the trade would 
suffer without his servicer, it is able and ought to be 
willing to ofltT him such wages as may induce him 
to aflbrd his service voluntarily. 

Page l.')9. " Private mischief mus^t be Iwme with 
|»ticnce for preventing a national calamity." Where 
is tlii."4 maxim in law and go()<l i>t»licy to be foiind ? And 
ho^cau that bt* a maxim which is not consi-stent with 
coumion scn^e? If the maxim had b<*en, that private 
mischiefs, which prev.-nt a national calamity, ought to 
1m! g-n'Tously cojup-'usatod by the nation, one might 
Hnderst:in4i it : but that such private mihchicfs are only 
to be borne with patience, is absurd ! 

Th. " 'I he «;x|>edient," &c. " And," &c. (Paragraphs 
2an-l 3.) — Twrnty iueircctnal or inconvenient sclk)mcs 
will not justify on(! that is unjust. 

Ih. " TJf)on the foot of," &c. — Vour reasoning, in- 
deed, like a lie, stands but upon one fvot; trutli upon 
two. 

Page IGO. " Full wages."— Probably the same they 
bad in the merchants' service. 

Pajie 174. " 1 hardly admit," &c. — (Paragmph 5.) 
— When this author s])eaks of impressing, phge 158, 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much a» 
possible, by reppsenfing to the mind one sailor only suf- 
fering a " hanhhipf" as he tenderly calls it) in some 
" particular easeit" only ; and he places against this 

erivate niischtef the inc(mvenience to the trade of the 
ingdom.— But if, as he supposes is ofl»'n the case, the 
sailor who is pressed and ol.liged to serA'e for the de- 
f.;nce of tra.lt', at the rate of tw»nty-five shillings a 
month, could get three pounds fifteen shillings in the 
merchants' servi«:e, j'ou take from him llflty shillings a 
mouth ; and if you hav J0n,00l) in your service, you 
n)b this honei't fndustriors part of sorirty and their 
poor famili«-s of £'-?r)!),000, per nuiulh, or tlvK^-.v^ \\\\\\vwvv% 
a year, and at th- same \\»no iAA\«iv. W\v\\\ \.<\\\'a:i.isx^ 
tbvir lives hi fighting for Ihtj Ac\cucc vj'l -^owWw^^N^** 
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thedeftnce of which all ought indeed toe 

(and sailon among the rest,) in proportion to their 
proftts bv it ; but tbin three millions is more than their 
■hare, if they do not pay witli their persons ; but when 
you force tliat, methinlcs you oliould excuse the other. 
But, it may be said, to give to tlie king's seameB 
merchants' wages, would cost the nation too much, and 
call for more taxes. The question then will amouat to 
this ; whether it be Just in a community, that the richer 
part should compel the poorer to fight in defence of 
them and their properties, for such wages as they think 
fit to allow, and punish them if they refhse ? Our«i> 
thor tells us tliat it is legal." I have not law enough 
to dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade my> 
■elf that it is equitable. I will, however, own for the 
present, that it may be lawful when necessary ; but 
then 1 contend that it may be used so astoin-oduce 
the same good effects — the public security ^ without do- 
ing so much intolerable ijgustice as attends the im- 
pressing common seamen. In order to be better un-.. 
derstood, I would premise two things : First, That 
vduntary seamen may be had for the service, if they 
were sufficiently paid. Tlie proof is, that to serve in 
the same ship, and incur the same dangers, you have 
no occasion to impress captains, lieutenants, second 
lieutenants, midshipmen, pursers, nor many otJier offi- 
cers. Wliy, but that tlie profits of tlieir places, or the 
emoluments expected, are sufficient inducements ? The 
business then is, to find money, by impressing, suffi- 
cient to make the sailors all volunteers, as well as their 
officers ; and this without any fVesh burden upon trade. 
— ^The second of my premises is, that twentv'-five shil- 
lings a month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, and 
peas-pudding, being found sufficient for the subsistence 
of a hard-working seaman, it will certainly be so fcnr a 
sedentary scholar or gentleman. T would then pro- 
pose to form a treasury, out of which encouragements 
to seamen should be paid. To fill this treasury, I 
would impress a number of civil officers who at me- 
seut have great salaries, oblige them to serve in their 
respective offices for twenty-five shillings a month with 
their shares of mess provisions, and tlirow the rest of 
their niaries into the seamen's treasury. Tfsucha 
press-warrant were given ine to execute, the firat I 
would {vess should be a Recorder of Bristol, or a 
Mr. Justice Foster, because I niijrht haveneeaof hit 
edifying exam^e, to show how much impressing ought 
to be borne with ; for he would certainly find, that 
though to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a month 
m^bt be « << private mischief," ) el xkBiX^^eceoabVsVi 
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his maxim of law and good policy, it " ought to b« 
horne with patience," for preventing a national calam- 
ity. Then I would press the rest of the judges ; and, 
opening the red book, I would press every civil officer 
of government, iVom £50. a year salary up to 50,000, 
which would throw an immense sum into our treasury; 
and these centlemen could not complain, since thenr 
would receive twenty-iive shillings a month, and their 
rations ; and this without being obliged to fight. " "^ 
ly, 1 think 1 would impress *«* 



ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE P£AC- 
TICE OF PEIVATEi^NG. 

LXTTXK TO BxHJAMIir Vauohit, Es^ 

Ht Dxak FaixifD : Mareh 14, 1785. 

Among the pamphlets you lately sent me was one, 
entitled, Thcugkts on Ezeeutive Justice. In return for 
that, I send you a French one on the same subject, 
CMwervatitmt eoneemant V Execution del* Article II de ik 
Declaration sur h Vol. They are both addressed to the 
Judges, but written as you will see. in a very different 
spirit. The English author is for hanging all thieves. 
The Frenchman is for proportioning punishments to 
offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of 
Divine wisdom, iniinitelv superior to human ; on what 
principles do we ordain death as the punishment of an 
offence, which, according to that law, was only to be 

Sunished by a restitution of fourfold ? To put a man to 
eath for an offence which does not deserve death, is 
it not a murder? And as the French writer says, 
** Doiton punir un dblit contre la socifctd per on crime 
eontre la nature?" 

Superfluous property is the creature of society.—- 
Simple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the pr(»- 
perty tliat was merely necessary. The savage's bow, 
nis hatchet, and his coat of skins, were sufficiently 
secured without law, by the fear of personal resent 
ment and retaliation. When by virtue of the first 
laws, part of the society accumulated wealth and grew 
powerAil, they enacted others more severe, and would 
protect tlirir pniperty at the expense o** humanity. This 
was abusing their power, anii commencing a tyranny. 
If a savnee, before he entered into woofcVj ,\».^\««8k. 
told— "Your neighbour, \)y \Yu« me»sv%, T»ssi V^'^s®*- 
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\ 
ownor of a huiidrrd (\v.vr ; Imt if your brother, or your 
son, or yoiir>i If, liaviuy mi di'rr oryuiir own, nnd huing i 
bnii};ry, yhocid kill one, an iiilUini'us d< ath must iMt the ' 
consequt'iicr," Ik' would probalily Jjavc i>rifi'iT<rd his 
libcrt}', and his comiiKni ri^ht of killing any det r, to all 
tliR advantages of £iorii;ty that niiiilit ha profiosed to him. , 

That it is hrtti-r a hundrod guilty persons »liould cs- 
cape, than that ono inniHcnt p,rM>u should sufler, ia 
a maxim that has hnii Kuig arul g(.>nt-ra])y approved; 
ncv«r, that I know of, controvcrttd. Kven the ean- 
guinary author of the Thoughts agrers to it, addinc 
well, tliat tho v»t>' tlmiipl't (if injured innocence, and 
murh more that of yufftring innorfncc, must awaken 
all our tcnd.Tr^l and nu»t i*(ini|)assionat<! fcclinfrs, and 
at thu saui'^ time raise i>ur highest indignation against 
the instruments of it. Ihit he adds, " tli-.To in no dan- 
ger of ritAtr, iVom a strict adlnrmce ui the lawn." — 
Really !— is It then ini|Mi-sibh' tn make an unjust law j 
and if the law itself he unju>t, n:ay it not be the very 
" instrument which ouaht to niise the author's and 
every hody'd hiiihi'st iuiligniitiim :" 1 sei? in the last 
news)Ki|K>r!) fmui Ijnmlou, that a woman is capitally 
convicted at the Old IhiiJy, fiir priv^ti ly stealing out 
of a Khop some g:ui/..', value fourteen shillings and 
threeivince. Is then- any ])ro|>ortion hetwei-n the in- 
jur)' done by a tJn-lY, value foiirtei n shillings and lhn*o- 
punce, and the punislinieut of a human rreaf.ire, by 
death, on a gibbet ? .Might not that woman, by her la- : 
hour have nuule tlie re|Kiration ordained by (>od in ' 
inying fourfuld ? U not all puni/<hment inllictid bt-yond 
till) merit of the olfence, so much punishment of inno- 
cence ? In thit> light, how va.jt is the annual quantity, 
of uift only injured but sutfi-ring innocence, in almost 
all the civilized states of EurojM: ! 

But it seeuiei to have been thought, that this kind o' 
innoc(!Uce may be punished by Vay of pre vent ir 
crimes, f Jiave read, iude<*d, of a oniel Turk in Barim' 
whoj wh.-nevjT h«» bought a new Christian slave, on' 
ed him imaiediatLly to Im hunc up by the legs, ae 
receive a hundr.-d blows of a cudgel on the H»h;s t 
feet, that the severe sense of the iiunishujent, an' 
of incurring it hereafter, might prevent the fan' 
should m-rit it. Our author himself would ha* 
provo entirely of this Turk's conduct in the 
mijnl of slaves ; and yet he apiu-ars to rec 
Bouiethiiig like it for t!ie jioverument of Ki' 
j'icts, when he applauds the n ply ef Judge 
the convict horsivsteali-r ; who, being a^k 
/f-i:I to .".-iy why jutlgment of d ,ath bb«.' 
Bgiiinst him, and aii.»',Vering,tlml\lwa 
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man for only stalling a horse, was told by tbe Judge, 
** Man, thou art nut to he hanged only for stealing a 
hone, bnttlmt horses may nut be stultMi." The nian'd 
answer, if candidly oxainined, will, I imagine, appear 
reasonable, a.s being founded on the eternal principle 
of jui^tice and equity, that punishments should be pro- 
portioned to olFences ; and tlie judg:;\^ r?ply brutal and 
unreae^onable, though the writer " wishes all judges to 
carry it with them whenever thry go the circuit, and 
to bear it in their minds as containing a wise reaison 
for all the iMtnal statutes which they arc called upon 
to put in execution. Tt at once illustrates," says he, 
** the true grounds and reast)ns of all capital punivh 
mentt whatsoever, namely, that every man's property, 
as well as his life, may be held s^acred and inviolatt'.'' 
Isthi-rethen no difteronce in value between property 
and life .' If T think it right that the crime of murder 
should lie punished with death, not only as an equal 
punishment of the crime, but to prevent other murders, 
does it follow that I must approve of inflicting the same 
punishmeut for a little invasion on my property bv 
thefl.' If I am not myself so barbarous, so bloody mind- 
ed, and revengeful, as to kill a fellow creature for steal- 
ing fnun me fourteen shillings and threepence, how 
can I approve of a law that do(?s it f Montesquieu, who 
was himself a judce, endeavours to impress.othcr max- 
ims, lie mu^^t have known what humane judges feel 
on such occasions, and what the effects of those feel- 
ings ; and, so far from thinking th<it severe and exces- 
sive piini-'hnw nts prevent crimes, he asserts, as quoted 
by our French writer, that — 

"L» atrocite des loix en empcche 1» execution. 

" Ix>rs(iue la pi'ine est sans mesure, on est souvetit 
oblige de lui pref«rer I'impunite. 

" IjO. cause de tou.-les reiachcmcns vient de 1' impa- 
uitc des crimes ct non do la moderation des peLncfl." 

It is said bytliose who know Europe generally, that 
theni are more thefts conmiitted and punished annually 
in Kn eland, than in all the other nations put together. 
If thi'f iMi so, there nnist be a cau&c or causes for such 
a depravity in our common p(H)ple. May not one be 
the deficiency of justice and morality in our national 
governmirnt, inanif..*sted in our oppressive conduct to 
RubjertM, and unjut^t wars on onr neighbours f View the 
lon!{ iMirsistf.d in, unjust, monoimlizing treatment of 
Ireland, at length acknowledged ! View the plunderinc 
government exercised by our mciclYA\\\A\T\>Jk\'iVc\^>s»\ 
the conliscatiug war maacwyuu \Jci% N.\ttRx\K.'KB.^*Ji<s«i«*\ 
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tbat being put out of that 
eontinue nibbing, and ro 
the Proncb call it, or pri\'ai 
of the English nation, at 
flettltid. No less th:in seven 
is said, commissioned in tl^ 
ted out by merchants, to i 
who had never dune tlii>m 
bly any one of those private 
who were so ready to rob tl 
that would not as readily p 
chant, of the next street, if 
impunity ? The avidity, tht 
it IS the foAT alone of tlie 
ference. How then can a 
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crime in individuals, and 
a morning ! It naturally put 
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the night somebody had ta 
■hoes. " What the devil ! 
then thieves amongst us .' I 
us^earch out thn rocue, an 
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pain of losing the fteedam of the burgh for ever, with 
other punishments at the will of the magistrate ; the 
jnractice of making prizes being contrary to good con- 
science, and the rule of treating Christian brethren as 
we would wish to be treated ; and such goods are not 
to be sold by any godly man within this burgh." The 
race of these godly men in Scotland, are probably ex-« 
tinct, or their principles abandoned, since, as far as* 
that nation had a hand in promoting the war against 
the colonies, prizes and confiscations are believed to 
have been a considerable motive. 

It has been fur some time a generally received opin* 
ion, that a military man is not to inquire whether a 
war be Just or unjust ; he is to execute his orders. All 
inrinces, who are disposed to become tyrants, must (hto- 
babl^ approve of this opinion, and be willing to estab- 
lish it ; but is it not a dangerous one ? since, on that 
principle, if the tyrant commands his army to attack 
and destroy not only an unoffending neighbour nation, 
but even his own subjects, the army is N>und to obey. 
A negro slave, in our colonies, being commanded Ij 
his master to rob or murder a neighbour, or do any 
other immoral act, may refuse ', and the magistrate 
will protect him in his ref^isal. The slavery then of a 
soldier is worse than that of a negro ! A conscientious 
officer, if not restrained by the apprehension of its be- 
ing imputed to another cause, may indeed resign, rath- 
er than be employed in an unjust war ; but the private 
men are slaves for life ; and they are perhaps, inca- 
pable of judging for themselves. We can only lament 
their fate, and still more that of a sailor, who is often 
dragged by force fVom his honest occupation, and com- 

B?Iled to imbrue his hands in i»erhap8 innocent blood, 
ut, methinks, it well behoves merchants (men more 
enlightened by their education, and perfectly free ftom 
any such force or obligation) to consider well of the 
justice of a war, before they voluntarily engage a gang 
of ruffians to attack their fellow merchants of a neigh- 
bouring nation, to plunder them of their property, and 
perhafw ruin thom and their families, if they yield it ; 
or to wound, maim, and murder them, if they endeav- 
our to defend it. Yet these things are done by Chris- 
tian men^hants, whether a war be just or unjust ; and 
it can hardly be just on both sides. They are done by 
English and American merchants, who nevertheless, 
complain of private theft, and hang by the dozens the 
tliieves they have tanplit by their own example. 

It is hi^h time, for the sake of humanity, thai «.cta^ 
were put to this enormity. The \ixv\\^i^^\ss^K^K& *;^m^ 
ica, though better silaiOeA Uvan «»^ '^Smsss^k**- "•**" 
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to make profit by privatiu>rin^ (nio^t of the tmrle of Eu- 
n»iK! witli tho VVtjst Imii -k, j»:i-*sinj: b.;for • tlu-ir duon) 
ar !, IK far iu in Ui.;in lios, <.>i:(l-avoiiriii<! to abitlirih tbe 
jirartici', by olliiriuL', in all th.-ir Inatics with oUier 
p;i\vjrs, an artiil >, (np^ni^in;; soK-iunly, tlirit in case of 
futnr; uar, no privat.ur >liall b* coinaiissitmcd un til- 
th !r sid.' ; niul that unarin..-d ni reliant ship^. on both 
bid."*, sliall pur 'IK' thi-ir v(»ya<:.-> unniob'.-'t.'a.* Thto 
will h.i a happy iniprowrnjut of thi; law of nations. Tba 
Iminan-i and thii just cannot but wish gcueral succeM 
to thu pmiKJ-srtion. 
With uucha:ii;<!abl ^ est»;eni and alTi'ction, 

I am, my dear friund, over yours. 

*Thi5 0iTer having b'j'jn a'T(;ptfd liy tho lat<i Kinf 
of Prussia, a tr^•aty of amity and commern; was con- 
chidi'd b.;twi'(n that moniirch and tUi> Unit.-d Status, 
containin<;lh.> fullowin^ hwn'ian-, pliii:intiiropic articlo ; 
in the formation of which Dr. Franklin, as one of the 
American plcnipiitentiaries, was princiiially con(M!rnud, 
viz.— 

ART. XXIII. If war should aris.? between the two 
contnu-tins! parties, tho incrrhauts of uither country, 
then n;»idini|! in the other, Kiiall bi; aUowed to rciuuin 
nine months' to colleet tlieir d<!bts and S' itlij th«ir af- 
fairs, unl may (Lpart frcoly, oarryini? olf all theirof- 
fectd witho'.it muU;:lation or hindraiKo; and all wo- 
niiMi and children, .<«( hulars of every faculty, cultiva- 
tors of the c.irtli, arti.-ans, manufactunrs, and tiahor- 
uitMi, unarm :il, and inliabitiii}; unfortiiied towns, vil- 
la^its, and places, and, in trcm rul, all olhi.rrt whose 
w occuiKition.s are for the coni;n-)ii subsisttiuce and ben- 
efit of mankind, rihall b.^ alloWvd to continue thuir 
respoctiv.! cniploymenl-:, and :4liall ni t be nndest :d in 
thoir ]) rsous, in»r shall tlit.ir hv.'.is.s or fjeod.-* b-.; burnt, 
or otli -rwisej d -stno'ed, nor thoir fi..hl.s waited by Ihj 
arm mI f >rce of the en.:iiy into wiios" power, by the 
events i»f war, th.-y may happ.n t«» fall ; but if any 
thin? is nevTi'.-sary "to Ik: tak-n from them for the u.<4e 
of such armed fon-e, i]u^ sasuj shall bi; paid for nl a rea- 
sonable price. And all merchant and trmline vesmla 
employed in e.vchan^in^ toe products of dIM'erent plac- 
en, anil thereby n.'nd -rin;,' th.j necessaries, conveniui- 
ce.j, and coinrirts uf humin lift mor- ra<y to bo obtain- 
ed, and m(»re ;rvin ra!, ^lndl bo allowed to paais frtjc and 
nnniolusted ; and neither of the contracting |)owera 
shall fin^mt or is->uc any commi^^ion to any private arm- 
ed vusstds, ornpawi^rinir th;,m to take or'd'j.nroy such 
trading vcddjLi, or interrupt such commerce. 
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C8 CONCERNING THE SAVAGES OP 
NORTH AMERICA. 

:• WR rail them, because their manneni differ 
, wliich we think the i>erfection of civility , 
K the Kame of theirs. 

I, if w(> could oxnininc the manneni of differ- 
DB wirli impartiality, wc should find no peo- 
e as t(» he without any rules of iK)litenest< ; nor 
lite an n<»t to have Fome remains of rudeness. 
Jian mm, when youne, an^ hunters and war- 
icn old, cduiisf llor.H ; for all their irovemmcnt 
:ounsi>l or advice of the tapes : Uiere is no 
re nre no prisons, no otfioers to compel <-be- 
r inflii-t piiiiisitmont. Ilcnrc they generally 
itor>' ; the lic:>t sjieaker having the most iu- 
The Iiidinn women till the ground, dn'ss the 
«e and brine up the children, and nn>scrve and 
vn to posterity the mcmor}' of public transac- 
hese employments of men and women arc ac- 
latnral nnd honourable. Having few artificial 
ey have abundance of leisure for inn>rovcment 
satiAu. Our Inborious manner oflife, ccm- 
li theirs, rlu\v rsteem slavish and base } and 
ng on w hicli we value ourselves, they regard 
us and useh'ss. An instance of this occurred 
ity of I.anra>iter, in Pennsylvania, anno 1744, 
the government of Virginia and the i^ix Na- 
Ifter the princiiial business was settled, the 
oners from Virginia acquainted the InclianB 
ch, tlmt there was at Williamsburgh a college, 
lira, for educating Indian youth : and that if 
I of tlie Six Nations would send down half a 
■ their sons to that college, the government 
Ice care that they should be well provided for, 
urted in nil the leaniing of the white people, 
of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer 
in»pi»sition tiie same day that it is made : they 
It it would be treatinir it as a light matter^ and 
r it resiH-rt by taking time to consider it, as 
n inip«»rtant.' They therefore deferred their 
ill th'; day following: when their speaker bo 
xpresfins their deep sense of the kindness of 
nla government, in making them that offer ; 
know," says he. " that you highly esteem the 
earninu taucht in tluMe colleges, and that the 
mce of <rtir young men, while with you, would 
ixpensive to you. We are. cc«NVuwt«k,^ve»^^ 
; you mcun todoua t**^ Ni^ii^pw^ 
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ud we thank yaa heartily Bat jou who are wlaa 
mutt know, that different nations have diflfereut eon- 
ceptious of things ; and you will therefore not take it 
•mlu, if our ideas of this kind of education happen not 
to be the same with vours. We have bad some expe- 
rience of it i several of our young people were formeily 
bitNight up at the colleges of the n(Nth6m provinceii ; 
they were instructed in all your sciences } but when 
they came back to us, they were bad runners ; ignoraat 
of every means of living in the woods ; unable to bear 
either cold or hunger j knew neither how to build a 
cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy ; spoke our lan- 
guage impNcrfectly ; were therefore neither fit for hna- 
terw, warriors, or counsf-llors ; they were totally aood for 
nothing. Wo are not however the less obliged by your 
kind offer, though we dr>clinc accepting it ; and tosliow 
oar grateful sense of it. if tlie gentlemen of Virginia 
will sen<l us a dozen of their sons, we will take great 
care of their education, instruct them in all we know, 
and make men of them." 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, 
they have acquired great order and decency in conduct- 
ing them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the 
warriors in the next, and the womi^n and children in 
the hindmost. The business of the women is to take 
exact notice of what posses, imprint it in their memo- 
ries, for they have no writing, and communicat(> It to 
the children. They are the rt'cords of the council, and 
they pniserve tradition of the stipulations in treaties a 
hundred years back ; which, when we compare with 
our writings, we always find exact. He that would 
•peak, rises. The rest observe a profound silence* 
When he has finished, and sits down, they leave him 
five or six minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted 
any thing he int^^nded to say, or has any thing to ad'' 
he may rise again and deliver it. To intomipt anoth 
even in common conversation, is reckoned hiirhly ir 
cent. How different this is (torn the conduct of r 
lite Rritish House of Commons, where scarce r 
passes without some confusion, tnatmakf>s the s' 
Aoarse in calling to order ; and how different fr 
mode of conversation, in manv polite coinp 
Europe, where, if you do not deliver your 9 
with great rapidity, you arc cut off in the m' 
by the impatient loquacity of those you con* 
and never suffered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in con 
Indeed carried to excess ; since It does nor 
to eobtoadict or deny the truth of what 
HieiirpnaeBce. By thia means they in 
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pntM ; bat then it becomes difficult to know their 
minds, or wiiat impression you make ujion tbem. The 
missionaries, who have attempted to convert tliem to 
Christianity, all complain of this as one of the great 
difficulties of their mission. The Indians hear with 
patience the truths of the gospel explained to them, 
and give their usual tokens of assent and approbation : 
you would tliink they were convinced. No such mat* 
ter— it is mere civility. 

A Swedish minister having assembled the chiefs ci 
the Susquehanvah Indians^ made a sermon to them, 
acquainting them with the principal historical facts <m 
which our religion is founded: such as the fall of our 
first parents by eatine an apj^le; the coming of Christ 
to repair the mischief; his miracles and sufferings, &c 
— When he had finished, an Indian orator stood up to 
thanlE him. " What you have told us," says he, " is all 
very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is better 
to make them all into cider. We are much obliged 
by your kindness in coming so far to tell us thoae 
things which you have heard fh)m your mothers. In 
return, I will toll you some of those which we hava 
heard ftom ours. 

" In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh of 
animals to subsist on ; and if their hunting was unsuc- 
cessful, they were starving. Two of our young hunten 
having killed a deer, made a flVe in the woods to broil 
some parts of it. When they were about to satisiy 
theur hunger, tbey beheld a beautiful youne woman de- 
scend from the clouds, and seat herself on that hill 
which you see yonder among the bhie mountains. They 
said to each other, Ft is a spirit that perhaps smelt 
our broiled venison, and wishes to eat of it ; let us of- 
fer some to her. They presented her with the tongue : 
she was {dcased with the taste of it, and said, * Your 
kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place after 
thirteen moons, and you shall find something that will 
be of great benefit in nourishing you and your children 
to the latest generation.' They did so, and to their 
surprise, found plants they had never seen before ; but 
which, from that ancient time, have been constantly 
cultivated among us, to our great advantage. Where 
her right hand had touched the ground,they found maixe 
— where her left hand had touched it, they found kid« 
ney-beans ; and where her backside had sat on it, they 
found tobacco." The cood missionary, disgusted with 
this idle tale, said. " What I delivered to you were sa- 
cred truths ; but wnat you tell me is mere tahU^«»S)RiBk^ 
and falsehood." The Indrntv, o«eTv^<i^,"iw^^^% '''' ^^ ^ 
brother, it seems yo\ic fdenda \va.N% wA ^«»ft ^'^^ 'P*' 



** Wo have," Hay thi'y, " ai* iiiiicu ciuuh^..^ ._ ^ . . 
wh«n ytrti coim' into our townn^ wp wish for oppo 
nitic-* fi)r I(M»kiiie fit yoii ; hut lor tliii* ininvMie we I 
CMireclvcHbcliind bushes, when; you nr«; to pan, 
m.'Vfjr inlnidf dursfrlvrs into your rom|iany." 

Tht'ir mariner of «Mit<-rin2 out- anothrr's villace* 
likou'isc its ruii-:. It is rcckoritd uncivil in travell 
Btnins'Ts to ciiti'T a vilhi'if uhniiitly, witliuut git 
notici'of tlit'ir appnruli. 'rjun lorr, as simhi as t 
arrivn within h.-arin;!, they sti^p ami ]i:i1I(m), n'lnair 
thon* till invil"ci to rnt«;r. 'J\v«) oM uu-n usually o 
out totlh'rn, and had them in. Then; is in every 
lage a varant dwrllint, rall-.Ml the stranger's ho 
Ilere liny .ire plae-d, while the old men «.'o round I 
hut to liut, ncquaintini! the inhabitants that stran 
are arrived, who are probably Inmiiry and weanr, 
every one sends them what he can sp'ire of vfc" 
and skins to repose on. When the strancera ai 
fVei^hed, pipes and t4)l)aero are brousrht : and then 
not beforo, conversation bcfrins, with in(|uiries who 
are, whither lK)und, what news,&c. and it usually 
with ofT-rs of Si-rviw^, if the stranpers have occ 
for {juide.M, or any necessaries for rontinuin'j their 
nov ; and nothing is exacted for the ent'Ttnini 

'Phe Ham«* hospitality, esteemed among thcio 
princifMiI virtue, is practised by private pTwiT 
which Conrad fFftiser. our inti'rpreter, pave m 
followinp instance, lie ]md been natunilized 8 
*»»♦» Six Nntion<<, and spoke well the Mohock Ian| 
- '• - .....nfrv. to carry » 



?' 
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iBnrit, 8.iid, "Conrad, you have lived Iour among 
he wliitc |»-.(»|ilo, and know Roinothin^ of tliuir cu»- 
mnt ; I Imvo I>«'fii soinftiinrn at Albany, and liavt; ob< 
lerved, Ihat onct; in scvi-n daysflu-y slmt njitlHir shops 
ind asivrinblt! all in thu threat house ;t('II mo wliat it is 
br } What d<i they do tlicn' ?» " Tiny uicrt thi-n'," 
■JTP l.'ounid, " to hear and lenrn irood ^A/w^.-*." " 1 do 
Ml doulit," days tile Indian, "that thiy t<>ll you so: 
liey have told' ine the same: but I doubt the tnith of 
irhat they say, and 1 will tell you my re:L'«on«. I went 
■tely to Allia'ny to sell my skins, and buy blanketfl, 
uaives, |N)wdiT, rum. Sec. Vou know I u<)ed gcncnilly 
o deal with Hans Hanson ; but I was a ItttKMUclined 
iliii tiuie try houu; other merrhauLx. However, 1 
tiled lirst u|K>n Hans, and asked him what he would 
ivofitr beaver. He said he could not frivo more than 
iNirffhillint:!* a fM>und : but, savH he, T cnnnot talk on 
nisiness now ; this in the day when wr meettust therto 
mm eiwdthwes^ and I am poinp to tlte meetinfr. So 
[ tboufiht to myself, since I cannot do any busincM^ 
o-day, I mny as well po to the nu^tinc: too, and 1 
irent with him. There st(M)d up a man in black, oiid 
tflfmn to talk to the people very anirrily. 1 did not 
inder>tand what he said ; but ])erceiving that he. look- 
ed much at me and at Hanson, I imagined ho was an- 
Kat seeing me there ; so T went out, sat down near 
house, Ktrurk fire, and lit my pipe, waitintr till tho 
nef^tins should break up. T thought tuo, that the man 
l«d menlioued soniethin:; of beaver ; and I susfxTted it 
nifiht In' the r<ubjeet of their meetinc. t^o, when they 
aune out, I aecosted my merehant, "Well, Hans, (says 
!,) I ho|>e you have apreed to give more than four chil- 
mgH a iMHiud." " No," says he, "T cannot ffive so much; 
! cannot five mor-'than three shillinz8 and sijciMsnce.'* 
! then sfioke to several other dealers, but thev all rang 
he fiame soncr, thn.>e and sixfKince, three and sixpence, 
nils made it dear to me that my suspicion was t\9X\t ; 
Old that, whatever tfiey i>retended of nieetinf; to learn 
!00d thincH, the real purpose was to consult bow to 
Jieat Indians in the iirico of bttavcr. Tonsider but a 
Ittle, Ciinrad, and you must l>e of my opinion. If they 
netsooftiii to learn sihnI thinfrs, they would certainly 
HITK harned w»me before this time. Hut they arc still 
Riioraut. Vftii know our practice: If a white man, 
n trevelliue through our country onterj: one of our cOp- 
rins, we all tn-at inni as I dn yon ; we dr>' him if he if 
vet, we warm him if he iscold,and frivehim me4it and 
lrink,th.it III- may allay his thirst and hunjrer; and we 
proud soft furd for him to reel ai\d sVtvi^ wi\ >w*a,* "^ 
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nothing in reCnm.* But if I go into a wbitamift^a^ 
bou«c at Allmny, and artk for victiinld and drinic, ti»^^ 
WMj, where in your money? And if I tiavc none,tlKQt^ 
■ay, Got otit, you Indian dog. You we ttiat they taK.'^v 
BoC learned tlioae little $rood thin 17s that we need ji^ 
meeting to be instructed in, l>ccRUse our motbem 
taught thcin ur when we were children ; and therelbn 
It is impoMiblo their meetings should be. as they nj, 
tar any such purpomo, or have any such effect ; they an 
only to contrive the cheating of Indiana in the priee of 
boftver." 



To M. DuBoaao, coircxaifiNO thb Dittxirriom bb- 
TWKKir Enolaicd and Amekica. 

London^ October 3, 1770. 

I til with pleasure, that we think pretty mu 
■like on the subjects of English America. We of 1 
colonics have never insisted that we ought to be oz- 
empt fhun contributing to the common cTpenscs neee^ 
■ary to support the prosperity of the empire. We only 
aMert tiiat having parliaments of our own, and not 
baving representatives in that of Great Britain, our par- 
liaments are the only judges of what wo can and what 
we ought to contribute in this cose ; and that the En* 
gUth parliament has no right to take our money with- 
out our consent. Tn fact, the Kritish empire is not a sin- 
|de state ; it comprehends many ; and though the par- 
uament of Gntat Britain has arrogated t«) itself the pow- 
er of taxing the colonies, it has no more right to ao so 
than it has to tax Hanover. We have the same kiog^ 
but not the same legislature. 

The dispute between the two countries has already 
eoat England many millions steriing, which ithasloit 
io its commerce, and America has in this respect 

* It is remarkable that in all ages and countries, boo- 
pltality has been allowed as the virtue of those, whom 
the civilized were pleased to call barbariauB : tho 
GusekB celebrated the Scythians for it ; the Saracena 
poMeeaed it eminently : and it is tn this day the reign- 
ing virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul, too, in the rn*- 
tUmof bis vovage and shipwreck, on tlie Island of Me- 
UtB, says, " The barbarous people showed us no littld 
UndnesB ;for they kindled a fire, and r»>ceived ub ev«- 
ty one, becaiiBe of the present rain, and because of the 
eald." ThiB note is taken firom a small collection of 
nmnklin's papen printed for Di\\y. 
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been a [ntyportionable gainer. This commerce cfmsirt- 
ed princiiMlly of superfluities ; objects of luxuiy and 
ftsnion, which we con well do without ; and the'reso- 
lation we have formed, of importing no more till our 
nievances are redressed, has enabled many of our in- 
nnt manufactures to take root ; and it will not be easy 
to make our people abandon them in Aiture, even 
■hould a connexion more cordial than ever succeed the 
present troubles. — I have, indeed, no doubt, that the 
parliament of England will finally abandon its present 
pretensions, and leave us to tlie peaceable enjojrment 
of our rights and privileges. fi. FRANKLIN. 



A CoMPARisoir or the CoiroucT or tri Airoixirr 

Jews, and or thx Anti-Fxdxrausts, ir thb 

Uritxd States or America. 

A ssALout advocate for the proposed Federal Con- 
stitution in a certain public assembly said, that " the 
repugnance of a. great part of mankind to good govenn 
ment was such, that he believed, that if an angel fiom 
heaven was to bring down a constitution formed there 
for our use, it would nevertheless meet with violent 
opposition." — He was reproved for the sumiosed ex- 
travagance of the sentiment ; and he did not justiiy it. 
— Probably it might not have immediately occurred to 
him, that the experiment had been tried, and that the 
event was recorded in the most fkith^ of all histo- 
ries, the Holy Bible ; otherwise he mighr, as it seems to 
me, have supported his opinion by that unexceptionsr 
Ue authority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to ooiuish up 
a single family, by continued acts of his attentive pro- 
vidence, until it became a great people : and having 
rescued them firom bondage by many miracles per- 
ftrmed by his servant Moses, he personally delivered 
to that chosen servant, in presence of the whole nation, 
a constitution and code of laws for their observance ; 
accompanied and sanctioned with promises of great re- 
wards, and threats of severe punishments, as the eoii- 
■equence of their obedience or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was to 
be at its head (and it is therefore called by political 
writers a theocracy) could not be carried into ezecn- 
tion but by means of his ministers : Aaron an AbJat 
eons were therefore commi«&\ow«^ \a Xifc^ '^>gav^\&a*w^^ 
the Srat established minialx;} of tXia iwiH« ^'necweew*- 
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One would have thought tlint the appointment of 
men. who had didtin;nii-*iho(l theiuflulvoH in procuring 
the hbcrty uf their nntiun, and had ha/jirdod their live* 
in optmly opiMHini; the will of a powerful monarch wtio 
would havi rotaiiiud that nation in slavery, might have 
been an ap|M)intment acc<;ptal)lti to a grateful people ; 
and that a constitution framed for them by the Ueity 
himself, might on that account liavo been secure at^ 
universal welcome reception. Yet there were, in eve- 
ry one of the twelve tribes, Kome discontented, restleM 
spirits, who were continually excitin;; them to reject 
the proposed new government, and this from varnMUi 
motives. 

Many still retained an affection for F.!:7pt, the land 
of their nativity ; and these, when-'ver thi.*y felt any in- 
convenience or hardship, through the natural and una- 
voidable eff'iict of their change of situntion, exclaimed 
against their leaders as the authors of their trouble ; 
and were not only for returning into Egypt, but for 
stoning their dsjliverers.* Thosp inclined to idolatnr 
were displeased that their golden calf was destroyed. 
Many of the chiefs thought the new constitution might 
be ii\jurious to th-.'ir particular interests : that tho pro- 
fitable places would be engrossed by the families and 
frunds of Moses and Aarony and others equally well 
bom cxcludod.f— In Josephu.i, and the Talmud, we 
learn some particulars, not so fully narrated in the 
Scripture. We are there told, " that Korah was am- 
bitious of the priesthood ; and offended that it was con- 
ferred on Aaron ; and this, as he said, hy tho authori- 
ty of Moses only, without the consent of the people. 
He accused Moses of having, by various artifices, fraud- 
ulently obtained the government, and deprived the 
people of their liberties ; and of conspiring with Aaron 
to psrp:!tuate the tyranny in their family. Thus, 
though Knrah's real motive was the supplanting of 
Aaron, he persuaded tho pi'ople tliat he meant only the 
public good ; and they, moved by his insinuations, be- 
gan to cry out, — « Let us maintain the common liberty of 
onr respective tribjis; we have freed ourselves from 
the slavery imposRd upon us by the Egyptians, and 
shall we suffbr ourselves to bo made slav.;s by Moses ? 

♦ Numbers, ch. xiv. 

f Numbers, ch. xvi. ver. 3. "And thf'v gathered then- 
selves together against Mo^js and agtiinst Aaron, a' 
said unto them. Ye take too much up'nn you, soeing 
the congregations are holy, evf-ry oti" of th m, — wb 
fore then lift ye up yourselves above thu con jregatir 
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If we mutt have a master, it were better to return to 
Pharaoli, who nt least fed us witli bread and onious, 
tbaii to serve tliis new tyrant, wlio by bis operations 
has brought us into danger of famine. 'I'hey tlieu calt 
ed in qiicrition the reality of his confurences witli God ; 
and objected to the privacy of tiie meetings, and the 
preventing any of tlie people from licing present at the 
colloquies, or even approaching the itlacu, as groundi 
of great susi)icion. Thuy accused Moses also of pecu- 
lation ; as embezzling part of the golden spoons and 
the silver chargers, that the princes had offered at the 
dedication oftiie altar,* and the offerings of gold by 
the common people,! as well as most of the poU tax :X 
and Aaron they accused of pocketing much of the gold, 
of which he pretended to have made a molten calf. 
Besides pt^culation, they charged Moses with ambition: 
to gratify which iiassion, he had, they said. deciiveU 
the peiiple by promising to bring them to a land flow- 
ing with milk and lioney : instead of doing which, he 
had brought them from such a land ; and that he 
tliought liglit of all this misciiief, provided he could 
make himself an absolute prince.^ That, to support 
the new dignity with nplnndour in his family, tlie par- 
tial poll tax already levied and given to Aaron|| was to 
be followed by a g<*neral on'',ir which would probably 
bo augmented from time to time, if he were suffered to 
goon promulgating new laws, on pretence of new oc- 
casional revelations of the Divine will, till their whole 
fortunes were devoured by that aristocracy." 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; and his ac- 
cusers were destitute of proofs to support it; though 
facts, if real, are in their nailure ra|MiI)le of proof. " I 
have not," said he, (with holy confidence in the pre- 
si:nr^ of Go4l,) I have not taken fnmi this people the 
value of an ass, nor done them any other injury." But 
his enemies had made the char(:e, and witu some suc- 
cess among the |K)puIace ; for no kind of accusation ii 
BO readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, as the 
accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
princi|Nil ui'-n, '^ famous in the congregation, men of 
renown,"*"^ heading and exciting tlie mob, worked them 

* .N'unihttrs, c. vii. t Exodus, c. xxxv. ver. 22. 

t Numbers, rh. iii. and Exotius, rh. xxx. 

^Nunih.'ni, rh. xvi. ver. 13. " Is it a small thinirtliat 
thou hast brought us up out of a land flowing with milk 
and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, excei^ thoa 
make thys»;lf altogether a priuct oNsi\ nshkV"* 
\l Ibid. ch. iii. ^ Exodua.cYx. xxx. ^* ^>a»:Jwa%^'aa-ixw 
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up to n.ch a pitch of ttenzy, that tliey called oat, G 
'em, stone 'cin, and thereby secure our libertiea ; and 
let us choose other cajitainB, that they may lead m 
back into Egypt, iu case we do not succeed in redudng 
the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a 
people Jealous of their new-acquired liberty, wtalell 
Jealousy was in itdelf no fhult : but thnt, when they 
sulTered it to be workod upon by art Ail uivn, pretendlaf 
public good, with nothing really in view but priTato 
interest, they were led to oppose the establishmeut of 
the new constitution, whereby they brought upon 
themselves much inconvenience and miHfortune. It 
ftrther appears fVom the same inestimable liistory, that 
when, after many ages, the constitution had become old 
and much abused, and an amendment of it was pro- 
posed, the populace, as they had accused Mooes of the 
ambition of making himself a prince, and cried out. 
Stone him, stone him ; so excited by their high priesta 
and scribes, they exclaimed against the Messiah, that 
he aimed at becoming King of the Jews, and cried. 
Crucify him, crucify him. From all which we may 
gather, that popular omxMition to a public measure m 
no proof of its impropriety, even though the opposiUon 
be excited and hi^aded by men of dixtinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to infisr, 
that our general convention was divinely inf<pired when 
it fbrmed the new federal constitution, merely because 
that constitution has been unreasonably and vehement- 
ly opposed y yet, I must own, I have so much faith in 
the general government of the world by Providence^ 
that I can hardly conceive a transaction of such mo- 
mentous importance to the welfare of millions now ex* 
iflting. and to exist in the posterity of a great nation, 
should be sufifercd to pass without being in some degree 
influenced, guided, and governed bv that omnipotent, 
omnipresent and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferi. 
or epuiu live, and more, and have their being. 



NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 

Tbovgh Britain bestows more attention to trade 

than any other nation, and though it be the genenl 

opinion that the safety of their state dr^p^ndrt upon her 

tmvy alone; yet it seems not a little extraordinary, tha' 

^lom of the great improTemenU la «;ki\vAy^4vtt%W« 
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originated abroad. The best sailing vessels in tlw 
loyai navy have in general been French prizes. Tina, 
though it may admit of exceptions, cannot be upon the 
whole disputed. 

Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to naval architec- 
tore ; though it is no where scientifically taught, and 
those who devise improvements, have seldom an oppor- 
tunity of bringing them into practice. What a pity it 
is, that no contrivance should be adopted^ for concen- 
trating the knowledge that different individuals attain 
In tiiiis art. into one common focus, if the expression 
may be aamitted. Our endeavours shall not be want- 
ing to collect together, in the best way we can, tlie 
■cattered hints that shall occur under this head, not 
doubting but the public will receive with favour this 
bumble attempt to awaken the attention to a subject of 
■uch great national importance. 

Dr. Franklin, among the other inquiries that had 



miinterrapted pursuit of useful improvements, did not 
let this escape his notice 3 and many useful hints, tend- 
ing to perfect the art of navigation, and to meliorate 



the condition of seafkring people, occur in his work. — 
In France, the art of constructing ships has long been 
a ikvourite stud^, and many improvements in tlMit 
branch have originated with them. Amongst the last of 
the Frenchmen, who have made any considerable im- 
provement in this respect, is M. Le Koy, who has con- 
structed a vessel well adapted to sail in rivers, where 
tlie depth of water is inconsiderable, and yet that was 
capable of being navigated at sea with great ease. 
This he effected in a great measure by the particular 
mode of rigging, which gave the mariners much sreater 
power over the vessel than they could have when of 
the usual construction. 

I do not hear that this instrument has in this case 
been adopted in Britain. But the advantages that 
would result fhim having a vessel of small draught of 
water to sail with the same steadiness, and to lie equal- 
ly near the wind, as one may do that is sharper Iniilt, 
are so obvious, that many persons have been desirous of 
ftlling upon some way to effect it. About London, this 
has been attemjitcd by means of lee boards (a contri- 
vance now so generally known as not to require to be 
here particularly described) and not without effect. 
But these are subject to certain inconveniences, tliat 
render the use of them in many cases ineligible. 

Others have attempted to effect the pur^oe^. Vs^j VsssS^ 
ing vessels with more than OT\eVee\ s uw^ >X\v^ ^^^'^f'^ 
aaee, when adopted uvoa V^^t '^irai^V^«^%\F«' " " ■■■ 



• ^ WIIICII W«UI mi 111 ^/«/tJOVtuon-»» u< 

I ■ r. carryinK a bit of sail on any o<x 

I '■ ^ at the same time so heavy to be 

• .. ir neat difficulty in using it for li 

■ ; ":. In reflRcting on the means tha; 

; -. * {ivini; this ust^loss cable such a 1: 

J. * admit of his employinj? a sail wl 

I. Bary, it readily occurred that a 

would have this tendency. But 

though it would have been usef 

easily foresaw, would make his 

ecmvenient on many other occr 

parposes, he thought of adopti 

which would admit of being le 

nAeasurc. This idea he immed 

feet, by fixine a bar of iron of 

aIon);each side of the keel, mo' 

admittdd of being moved in om 

co>ild not be bent back in the opp 

by means of a small chain fixe 

moveable keels could bs easily III 

that when lie was entering into j 

tcr, he hid only to lift up his ke 

as cajKible of being managed thei 

V thom tmtirely ; and when he w 

there was depth enough, by letti 

keel took a firm hold of the w: 

floated loose,) and gave such i 

I movemeuts, as can scarcely be c< 
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with IIS. Tliis sloop went through the water a good 
deal faster than we could : but in the course of two 
hours b';atin|; to windward, we found that tiie 8loofi 
was lofl bcliind two feet in throe ; though it is certain, 
that if our fal^M: Jewels had not been let down, we could 
scarcely, in tiiat situation, have advaiiced one foot for 
her three. 

It is unnecessary to point out to seafaring men the 
benefits that may be derived from this contrivance in 
c(!rtain circumstances, as these will be very obvious to 
them. 



NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiifo the many fl-uitless attempts that 
have been made to discover a north-west fiassape into 
the South Seas, would seem that this im|)ortant geo- 
graphical question is not yet fully decided ; for at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, held on 
the 13th of November last, M. Bauche, first geographer 
to the king, read a curious memoir concerning tlio 
north-west passage. M. de Mendoza, an intelligent 
captain of a vessel in the service of Fpain, charged with 
the care of former establishments favourable to the mor 
rine, has made a careful examination of tlie archives 
of several de{)artments : there he has found tlie rela- 
tion of a voyage made in the year ]5U8, by Lorenzo 
IJem^o de INIaldonada. There it ap]>enrs, that at tlie 
entry into Davis's Ptraits, north lat. 60 di^grees and 
26 of longitude, counting from the first meridian, he 
turned to the wen, leaving Hudson's Day on the south, 
and Hafhn's Bay on the north. Arrived at latitude 05 
and 207, he went towards the north by the Straits of 
Labrador, till he reached 76, and 278 : and, finding him- 
self in the icy Sea, he turned south-west to lat. GO and 
I.IS, where he found a strait, which separates Asia 
from Amerirn, by which he entered into the South Sea, 
which he called the Stniits of Aninn. This passaees 
ought to bo, accordins to M. Baucho, between Wil- 
liam's Sound and Mount St. Klias. The Russians and 
(Japtain Cook have not observed it. because it is very 
narrow. But it is to be wished, tliat this important 
discovery siKMild lie verified, which has been overlook 
ed for two centuries, in spite of the attempts which 
havl^ beiMi mndci on these coasts. M. Bauche colhi thia 
paiwage the straits of Fence. 
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to one party only, barnins will often be uneqaal, 
knowledge taking its advantage of ignorance. 

10. Thus he that carries a thousand bushels of wheat 
abroad to sell, may not probably obtain so great a profit 
thereon, as if he had first turned the wheat into mann- 
flictures, by subsistink therewith the workmen while 
producing those manufactures, since there are many 
expediting and facilitating methods of working, not 
generally Known, and strangers to the manufactures, 
though they know prettv well the expense of raising 
wheat, are unacquainted with those short methods oi 
working ; and thence, beine apt to suppose more 1»> 
bour employed in the manufacture than there really is, 
are more easily imposed on in their value, and induced 
to allow more for them than they are honestly wcnth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manuftcturet in 
a C(Hintr>- does not consist, as is commonly supposed, 
in their highly advancing the value of rough materials, 
of which they are formed; since^ though sixpenny worth 
of flax may be worth twenty fhillings when worked in- 
to lace, yet the very cause of its being worth twenty 
shillings is that, besides the flax, it has cost nineteen 
shillings and sixpence in subsistence to the manufitcta^ 
rer. But the advantage of manufactures is, that under 
their sliapc, provisions may be more easily carried to a 
foreign njarket : and by their means our traders may 
more easily clieat strangers. Few, where it is not 
made, are Judges of the value of lace. The importer 
may demand forty, and perhaiw get thirty shillings for 
that which cost him but twenty. 

13. Finally, there seems to be but three ways for « 
nation to acquire wealth. The first is by war, as the 
Romans did, in plundering their conquered neighbocin ; 
this is robbery. — The second by commerce, which is 

generally cheating.— The third b3^ agriculture, the only 
onest way, wherein a man receives a real increase of 
the seed tlirown into the ground, in a kind of continual 
miracle, wrought by the hand of God in his favour, as 
a rewaitl for his innocent life and iiis virtuous industiT. 

FRANKLIN. 
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I, that nothing; gives an author so srett Jii 

Ind his works roJ>pectfully quoted by he 

authorn. IMiis pleasure T have wldom foi 
inipli r have been, if I may say it with- j po 

Miinciit author (uf Almanacs) annuallv, ' 

trr of a rrntiiry, my brother authors in tfi! 

for what pni>on I know not) have ever pit 

nc in thfir applauses ; and no other m' 

n the lea<4t notice of me : ko that, did wH^ 

I (midurt; me some solid pudding, the id 
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** Friends (rays he) and neighbonn, the taxes are In- 
deed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the froveni- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we might more 
euilv discharge them, but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to t^ome or us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by 
oor |H-ide, and foiir times as much by our folly ; and 
floRi theHe taxeM the commissioners cannot ease or de- 
liver us, by allowing an abatement. However, let us 
hearken to good advice, and something may be done 
for us ; " God help« thetn that help themselves,*' as 
poor Richard says in his Almanac. 

** It would he thouglit n hard irovemment that should 
tax its people one tenth part of their time, to be em- 
])lo>'ed in lU service ; but idleness taxes many of us 
much more if we reckon all that is spent in absolute 
■loth, or doing of nothing, with that which is spent in 
idle employments, or amusements that amount to no- 
thing, fc^loth, by bringing on diseases, al>solutely short- 
ens life. ** Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than la*' 
bour wears, while the key often used is always bright,' 
as poor Richard says. '* But dost thou love life ? then 
do not squander time, for that's the stulf life is made 
of," as p(N)r Richard says. How much more than is ne- 
cessary do we spend in sleep , forgetting, that " the 
sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there will be 
■lecping enough in the grave," as poor Richard says. 
" If time l>e of all tilings the most precious, wasting 
time must l>e (as poor Richard says) the greatest prod- 
igality :" since, as he elsewhere tells us, " Lost time is 
never round again : and what we call time enough, al- 
ways proves little enough." Let us then up and be 
doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by diligence shall 
we do more with less perplexity. " Sloth ~make8 all 
things difficult, but industry all easy," as poor Richard 
•ays ; and " he that ri!<eth late must trot alF day. and 
■hall scarce overtake his business at night ; while la- 
Einess travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes 
bim, as we rend in poor Richard ; who adds, " Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee ;" and, " early to 
bed, and eariy to rise, makes a man healtliy, wealthy, 
and wise." 

Bo what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We innke these times better if we bestir our- 
selves. "Industry needs not wish," as poor Richard 
says ;"and, " He that lives Ufion hope will die fasting " 
<* There are no cniiis without {lains ; then help hands, 
for I have no lands ; or if I have, they are smartly 
taxed ;" and, (;»>» poor Richnrd Uk.evfVtw. v^^%»fXN«i^y^'^^ 
that lutth a trade hath an etttats. \v\v^ \» >i«xV>a»^'* 
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BOW I hare a sheep and cow, every body 
od-morrow ;" all which is wull said by poor 

th our indu<<try, we muiit ]ikewu*c be steady 
ud careful, and ovi>rt<iee our own aflUira 
m eycfl, and not trust too uiucli to others ; 
r Sichard says, 

lerer saw an oft-removed tree, 
fet an oft-reinovcd family, 
tlirove so well as one that settled be.** 

in, " Three removes are as bad as a fire ;** 
<* Keep tliy shop, and thy shop will keep 
1 again, " if you would have your busineaa 
If not, send." And again, 

that by the plough would thrive, 
alf must either hold or drive." 

" The eye of tlie ma<iter will do more work 
It hands 3" and afniin, " Want of care does 
nage than want of knowledge ;" and again 
tneti workmen is to leave them your purm 
tiog too nninh to others' care is the ruin of 
as the Almanac Rays^ in the affairs of the 
m are saved not by faith, but by tlie want of 
uui's own can; is profitable ; for^ saith poor 
miing is to the studious, and riches to the 
rell ari power to the bold, and heaven to the 
And, farther, " If you would liave afiiitliful 
lone that you like, serve yourself." And 
Iviseth to circumspection and care, even in 
: matten, b*;cau8e simu'times, " A little ne- 
rued great mischief ;" adding, " For want of 
boe was lost ; for want of a shoe tlie horse 
Uid for want of a horse the rider was lost ; 
ikcn and slain by the enemy — all for want 
lit a liorse-fhoe naU." 

for in(lu8tr>', my friends, and attention 

buMiness ; but to these we must add fru- 

1 would make our indutitry more ct'rtaiuly 
A man may, if he knows not how to save 

* keep his ntMu all his life to the grindstone, 
C worth a grosit at lui<t." "A fiit kitchen 
m will," as poor lUchard says; and, 

states arc spent in the getting ; 

VM'.n for tea forstnik sv\\\tv\.Tv>^«vv\\oc{^»ic^%A 

for punch funoQ^L ^ittV{■\vv^^v^ >s^iM>siV 
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** If yo« would be wenlthy, (wiys he, in uotli 
ilmanac) think of savint; a« wHl aagottiDK: the li 
lieii have not made H|iaiii rich, bucuude herouteoi 
ire gFuat;.'r than her iuconius." 

H Away thuii with yuur exix^nnive fulliefi, and y< 
will not have much cauiie to complain of hard time 
heavy taxei, and ciiargeable faiuilien ; for, as poor DU 

■*y«. 

" Women and wine, came and deceit 
Make the wealth small, and the want great." 

And, forther, ^'What maintainn one vice woo] 
bring up two children." Vou may tliink, perhaps, tin 
a little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a littl 
more coxtly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertaii 
roent now and then^ can bo no gn'at matter ; butr 
member what poor Ricliard sayit, " Many a little maki 
a meikle ;" and, farther, ** Beware of little expense i 
■mall leak will sink a great ship ;" and again, " Wl 
dainti(>!) love shall becgara prove;" and moreover,"Foal 
make feasts, and wise men eat them." 

" Here you are all got together at this sale of fin 
ries and nicknack:*. You call t\wm goods ; but if yo 
do not take care, they will pr(»ve eoiiji to some of yuf 
You ex|M;ct thi.'y will lie sold cheap, and perhaps tb 
may for less than they cost ; but if you have no oo 
sion for them, they must be dear to you. Uemem' 
what iNXtr Kicliard says, " Buy wliat thou hast no w 
of, and ere long thou slialt sell thy nece:?8arie«i.'» J 
a^in, " Ata gn;at pennyworth, |Ninse awhile.'* 
means, that iierhap? the cheapness is apparent onl' 
not real ; or the bargain, by straitening thee in 
business, may do thee more harm than good. F 
another place he says, " .Many have been ruin 
buying good ptMinyworths." Agsiin, as poor Rf 
says, " It is foolish to lay out money in apu^;^ 
rep'^ntance," and yet this* folly is practised ev« 
at auctions, for want of minding the Almanac * 
men (as |XMir Dick i<ays^ learn by other's liarm 
scarcely by their own ; but Felix quern faetmn 
paricula eautum." Many a one, for the sake < 
on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, 
sUrved their families : " Hilks and matins, sc 
velvets, (as p(»or Richard says) put outtiir 
fire." This.i are not the necessaries of life : 
scarcely b.) called the conveniences; and ye 
raiise tiiey look pretty, h(»w many want to h 
The artificial wants of mankind tlius bfcom 
lueroua thau liic natural j and, as pi)OT UV 
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one poor person there are a bnndred indigent.** By 
these and otiier extravagances, the genteel are reduced 
to iioverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they 
Ibnnerly despised, but who, through industry and fni- 

Plity, have maintained their standing ; in which case, 
appears plainly, " A ploughman on his legs is higher 
than a gentleman on his knees," as poor Richard Hays. 
Forhaps they have had a small estate left them, which 
tbev knew not the getting of ; they think, " It is day, 
and will never be night ;** that a little to be sfient out 
of 80 much is not worth minding : " A child and a fool 
(aa poor Richard says) imagine twenty shillings and 
twenty years can never be spent j but always be taking 
oat of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to tlie bottom ;" then, as poor Dick says, " When the 
well is dry, they know the worth of water.*' But this 
they miglit have known before, if they had taken his 
advice. " If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a borrowing 
goes a som>wiug ; and, indeed, so does he that lendi 
to such people, when he goes to get it again.** Poor 
Dick further advises, and says, 

** Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse : 
Ero ftincy you consult, consult your purse.'* 

And again, " Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great deal more saucy." When you have botight one 
one thing, yon must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may l>e all of a piece ; but poor Dick says, " It is 
oasier to suppress the first dt^ire, than to satisfy all tliat 
Ibllow it." And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape 
tte rich, as the fn)g to swell, in order to equal the ox. 

(* Vessels targe may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore." 

*Tis, however, a fully soon punished ; for, " Pride that 
dines tm vanity, sups on contempt,* as poor Richard 
Htys. And, in another place, " Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Povertyj and supiied with Infhmy." 
And, after all, of what use is this pride of appearance, 
fbr which so much is risked, so much is suficred .' It 
cannot pnimote health, or eaue pain ; it makes no in- 
creaae of merit in tlie person : it creates envy ; it hast- 
ens misfortune. 

** What is a butterfly ? at best. 
He's but a cateniillar dress'd ; 
The gaudy fop's his picture lusl^** 

■0 poor Richard says. 



l 
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** But what madnew miict it be to run in debt fti 
thera supnrtluities : we are oflbrwl by the terma of tJiii 
■ale six niontlis cn'dit, and that perhaps has induced 
tome of UM to attend it, becaiiM we cannot Rpara tiM 
ready money, and hopt; now to be fine without it. But 
ah ! thinic what you do when you run in debt. Yoa 
give to an othnr power over your liberty. If you ean- 
oot pay at the time, you will b*; aMliamed to see sroni 
creditor : you will be in fear when you spealc to him ) 
yo<i will make poor, pitiAil, sneaking exciMes, and bf 
degrees come to lose your veracity, and sink into bue 
downright lying ; for, as poor Richard says, " The sec- 
ond vice is lying ; the first is running in debt." And 
again, to the same purpose, " Lying rides upon debt*! 
back ;" wherea.<i a m>ebom Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed nor aftaid to speak to any man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue i 
** It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright," as puov 
Richard truly says. What would you think of tbal 
prince, or that government, who would issue an edieC| 
forbidaing you to dress like a gentleman or gentlewo- 
man, on pain of imprisonment or servitude? would 
you not say, that you were free, have a right to draei 
as you please, and that such an eaict would be a bread 
of your privileges, and such a government tyrannical ' 
And yet ydu are about to put yourself under that tj 
lanny when you run in debt for such dress ! Your en 
ditor has autliority, at his pleasure, to deprive yoa « 
jrour liberty, by confiniug you in gaol, for life, or t 
selling you for a servant, if you should not be i^de 
pay him. When you have got your bargain, yoa mi 
perhaps, think little of payment ; but " Creditors (pr 
Richard tells us) have better memories than debCon 
and in another place he says, " Creditors are a ni 
stitious sect, great observers of set days and time 
The dav comes round before you are aware, and 
demand is made before you are prepared to satie^ 
Or if you bear ycMir debt in miofl, the term wb 
lint seemed so long, will, as it lessens, apiv 
Cremely short. Time will seem to have adder' 
Id his heels as well as at his shoulders. <* Tlv 
a alMiit Lent (saith poor Richard) wlio owe 
be paid at Easter." Then since, as be says, ' 
rower is a slave to the lender, and the de^ 
oeditOTj" disdain the chain, preserve yc 
and maintain your independency : be ind 
fhie : be fhigal and fhse. At present, perf 
tiilna yourselves in thriving circumsta- 
/OCT eaa tear a little eztravapuice witlic 
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** For SLfie and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day/' 

as poor Richard says. Gain may be temporary and an 
certain ; but ever, while yoti live, expense is constant 
and certain ; and " it is easier to build two cliimneyn, 
than to ke<^p one in fuel," as poor Richard says. So 
" Rather go to bed supperless than ri^e in debt." 

** Get what you can, and what yon get hold, 

Tis the stone tliat will turn all your lead into gold,** 

as poor Richard says. And when you have got the phl- 
loeopher's stone, sure you will no longer complain of 
bad times, or the difficulty of pa^'ing taxes. 

" This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom : 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your own 
industry and frugality, and prudence, though excellent 
things ; for they may be blasted without the bleraing of 
Heaven : and th(H%fure ask tliat blessing humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to thcwe that at present seem to 
want it. but comfort and help them. Remember Job 
BufTcred, and was aft<?rwardrt prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, *' Experience keeps a dear 
■cbool ; but fools will learn in no other, and scarce in 
tliat ; for it is true, we m^ give advice, but we cannot 
five conduct," as poor Richard says. However, re- 
member this, " They that will not be counselled, can- 
not be helped," as poor Richard says; and, Anther, 
that " If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap 
your knuckles.*' 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 

■eopie heard it, and a^irovcd the doctrine, and imme- 

abUcly practised the contrary, just as if it had been a 

eommon sermon ; for the auction opened, and they be- 

nn to buy extravagantly, notwithstanding all his cau- 

iMSj and their own fear of taxes. £ found the good 

inn had tlioroughly studied my Almanacs, and digested 

U I had dropped on these topics, during the course of 

vcnty-ftve years. The fVequent mention he made of 

e must have tired every one else ; but my vanity was 

nderfUlly delighted with it, though I was conscious 

It not a tentli part of the wisdom was my own, which 

Mcribed to me, but rather the gleanings tliat I had 

lo of the sense of all ages and nations. However. 

volved to be the better for tlie echo of it ; ana 

\^ 1 had first determined to buy stuff for a new 

Tl wont away, resolved to weu ws c^«su&'ObBA». 
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CT or THAT VAST CORTINXHT. 

Thbxk is a tradition, that, in the planting of Neil 
Enl^nd. the firat Hottlun mot with many difficultM 
and iiarariliipx : aa ia {rciicmlly the cnsu when a dvl 
lixed people attempt osUiblishinK tht'iiiHolvtM in a wil 
deniojM country. Bein^ piously dispaicd, thuy sousll 
relief from Heaven, by laying their wants and lUf 
tresact before tlie I^ord, in frequi^nt 8«>t day« of faxtin 
and prayer. Con.itant meditation and diticourM o; 
these subjects kept their minds gloomy and diseor 
tented ; and, like the childnm of Israel, there wei 
many diitposed to return to that P'^yi^t which persea 
tion had induced them to abandon. At length, whe 
it was proptMed in the AHtiembly to proclaim anochi 
fyatf a farmer of plain sense rose and remarked, Cta 
the inconveniences they sufTered, and concemii 
which they had so often wearied Heaven with tiM 
complaints, were not xo great tut they might have ezpei 
Gd, and were diminishing every day as the cohx 
strengthened ; tliat the earth began to reward their 
hour, and to furnish liberally for their subsistence ; tl 
the seas and rirers were found full of fish, the air swe 
the climate healthy; and, alwve all, that they were tb 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and ntligious : 
therefore thought, that reflecting and conversing 
those subjects would be more comfortable^ as tend 
- •- ^mkm them contented with their situaticm ; - 

• — *it.,At. thi»» 
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shift ; and, now I ha?e a sbeep and cow, every body 
bids me good-morruw ;" all which i» well said by poor 
Richard. 

" But with our industry, we must likewise be steady 
and settled and careful, and oversee our own aflkin 
with our own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; 
for, as poor Richard says, 

" I never saw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as one that settled be.*' 

And, again, " Three removes are as bad as a fire ;" 
tnd again, " Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee }" and again, " If you would have your business 
done, go ; if not, send." And again, 

" He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

And again, ** The eye of the master will do more work 
than both his hands ;" and again, " Want of care does 
us more damage than want of knowledge i" and again 
" Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your purss 
open ! Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin of 
many : for, as the Almanac says^ in the affairs of the 
world, " men are saved not by faith, but by the want d 
it :" but a man's own care is profitable ; for^ saith poor 
Dick, ** Learning is to the studious, and nches to the 
care All, as well as power to the bold, and heaven to the 
vhtuous." And, farther, '* If you would have afaithftd 
servant, and one that you like, servo yourself." And 
again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even ia 
the smallest matters, because sometimes, '* A little ne- 
glect may breed great mischief ;" adding, " Fur want of 
« nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost ; 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy— all for want 
oi care about a horse-shoe naU." 

So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one's own business ; but tu these we must add fru- 
gality, if we would make our industry more certainly 
sue^ssnil. A man may, if he knows not how to save 
as be jnta, ** koep his nose all his life to the grindstone, 
•nd die not worth a groat at last." "A fiit kitchen 
makes a lean will," as poor Richard says } and, 

*( Many estates are spent in the getting ; 

Since women fitr tea forsook npiunln^^w^ Vx^MicM^ 

And men fur punch forsook \k&w'\xitL«3x^ %^^i»^v^ 
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There ramain the merchants ud ■bopkeepen« 
these, though th«)y make biit a small part of the n 
nation, the number is considerable, too great In 
for the buflinoss they are employed in ; for tiM 
8umi>tion of goods in every country has its limiti 
(aiRultiu.<« of the people, that is, their ability to buy 
pay, ore equal to a certain quantity of niurchandi> 
m(jrch:intri calculate amiss on this proportion, an 
port too much, tlicy will of course find the sale di 
the overplus, and some of tliom will say tliat tradi 
guishes. They should, and doubtless will, grow 
by experience, and import less. 

If too many artificers in town, and formers tm 
country, flatti>ring themselves with the idea of le 
easier lives, turn shopkeepers, the whole natund 
tityofthat business divided among tliem all m 
ford too small a share for each, and occasion 
plaints that trading is dead ; these may also w 
that it is owing to a scarcity of money, while, in 1 
is not so much flrom the fewness of buyers, as fhi 
excessive numbers of sellers, that the miMhief a 
and, if every shopkeeping farmer and mechanic 
return to the use of his plough and working tools 
would remain of widows, and other women, oho 
en sufficient for the business, which might thea 
them a comfortable maintenanoe. 

Whoever has travelled through the varioae | 
Enrope, and observed how small isthepropa 
iMnflilfl in affluence or easy circumstances tbien 
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It in true, that in some of the States there are paitiefl 
and divcoran ; but let us look back, and ask if we were 
ever without them ? Such will exist wherever there if 
libftrt^ ; and perhaps they help to iveserre it. By the 
collision of different sentiments, sparks of truth ara 
atruck out, and political light is obtained. The differ- 
ent factions which at present divide us, aim all at the 
public good ; the differences are only about the varioua 
modes of promotinf; it. Things, actions, measures, 
»ud objects of all kinds, present themselves to the minda 
of men in such a variety of lights, that it is not possi- 
ble we should all think alike at the same time on eveiy 
mibjcct, when hardly the same man retains at all timee 
the ramo ideas of it. Parties are therefore the com- 
mon lot of humanity ; and ours are by no means more 
mischievous or less beneficial than those of other coun- 
tries, nations, and ages, enjoying in the same degree 
the great blessing of political liberty. 

Some indeed among us are not so much grieved flv 
the present state of our affiiirs, as apprehensive for the 
fliture. Tlie growth of luxury alarms tliem, and thej 
think we are fVom that alone in the high road to ruin. 
They observe, that no revenue is sufficient without 
economy, and that the most plentiful income of a whirfe 
people fmm the natural productions of their countiy. 
may be dissipated in vain and needless expenses ; ana 
poverty be introduced in the place of affluence. — Thif 
may be possible. It however rarely happens ; for there 
■ecms to be in every nation a greater iffoportion of in- 
dustry and fyiigality, which tend to enrich, than ti 
idleness and prodigality, which occasions poverty : to 
that upon the whole there is a continual accumulation. 
Beflect that Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain were 
in the time or the Romans, inhabited by people little 
richer than our savages, and consider the wealth that 
tbey at present possess, in numerous well built cities, 
improved farms, rich moveables, magazines stocked 
with valuable manufactories, to say nothing <^ plate, 

twels, and coined money ; and all this, notwithstand- 
f their bad, wasteful, plundering governments, and 
tbeir road destructive wars ; and yet luxury and extrav- 
•fant living has never suffered much mitraint in thoee 
eoantries. Then consider the great proportion of in- 
dnatrioas fhigal fhrmers inhabiting the interior parta 
of these American States, and of whom \Y\e\xAi ^Iwct 
nation eonsisu, and judge wYietkieT Vt V* \«wfMte^Cs«x 
Cto Inxury ofonr aeaporta can be wimcXovX \o x^Va- ^Jg^ 
■ floiffiCry.— ffthe importation of tcw«\«ft Vaw»^ *SS3l 
vto A people, we should racibaYAy Vvave ^oeej^JJ^^^k 
»f ««o; for the Britisti nal\on c!toii»<A a. tv^**'— ^ 
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pnctiicd it, of Impoitfnflr amoni; un not only the i _r„ 
hultiefl of tlieir own production, l>iit thoMc of every n»> 
tion luidrr lioavon ; we Ixni^ht and consumed them, 
and yet we flourished and pruw rich. At present oar 
Independent govemnientif iniiy do wliat we could not 
then do, diocotimge by heavy diitieH, or prevent bj 
heavy prohibitions, such iniportnti(»nfi, and there^ 
grow richer v— if* indeed, wliich may admit of dispute, 
the desire of adorning ourselves with fine clothes, po«- 
•essing fine furniture, with elegant hourfes, &c. is not, 
bv strongly inciting to labour and induritry ; the occa- 
sion of producing a greater value than is consumed in 
the gratification of that d(*sire. 

The agricultupi and fiihffrit^ of the United States 
are the great sources of our increasing wealth. Ho 
ttiat puts a se<>d into the earth is recomp<!nsed, perhap, 
by receiving forty (Hit of it, and he who draws a fish 
out of our wati-r, draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be atten* 
tive to these, and then the power of rivals, with all 
their restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot much 
hurt us. We are sons of the earth and seas, and, like 
Antieus in the fable, if in wrestling with a Uerculea, 
we now and then ntccive afull, the touch of our parent* 
will communicate to us ftesh strength and vigour to r»> 
new the contest. 



InroKifATioif TO Those who would Rxhotb to 
America. 

Maitt persons in Europe having directly, or by leC- 
tersj expressed to the writer of this, who is well ae- 
qnamted with North America, their desire of transpotf- 
Ing and establishing themselves in that country, bal 
who am^jar to have fonned, through ignorance, mlate 
ken Ideas and expectations of what is to be obtained 
there ; he thinks it may be usefUl, and prevent incoo 
renient, expensive, and fhiitless removals and vnysfe 
of improper persons, if he gives some clearer and tnif 
notions of that part of the world than a]ipear to htv 
hitherto prevailed . 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the inhab 
anta of North America are rich, caimbleof reww 
ing, and disposed to reward, all sorts of ingenitft 
that they are at the same time ignorant of all the i 
ences, and consequently that strangers, possessing 
eaUin the beiief-lctters, fine arts, &r. must be hif 
d. Olid ao well pud at lo become cmU| 
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themselve ; that there are also abundance of profitable 
otfices to be disposed of, wliicb tlie natives are not 
qualified to fill ; and that having few persons of family 
among them, strangers of birth must be greatly re- 
Bpected, and of course easily obtain the best of tboso 
ofiices, which will make all their fortunes : that the 
governments too, to encourage emigrations from Eu- 
rope, not only uay the expense of personal transporta- 
tion, but give land gratis to strangers, with negroes to 
work for them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks of 
cattle. These are all wild imaginations ; and those 
who go to America with expectations founded upon 
them, will surely find themselves disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that coundy 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
are also very few that in Europe would he called rich : 
it is ratlier a general happy mediocrity that prevails. 
There are a few great proprietors of the soil, and few 
tenants ; mo.st people cultivate their own lands, or fol- 
low some handicnift or merchandise -, very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes, or to 
pay the high prices given in Europe, for painting, stat- 
ues, architecture, and the other works of art that are 
more curious than useful. Hence the natural geniuses 
tliat have arisen in America, with such talents, have 
uniformly quitted that country for Europe, where they 
can be more suitably rewarded. It is true that letters 
and mathematical knowledge are in esteem there, but 
they are at tlie same time more common than is appre- 
hended } there being already existing nine colleges, or 
universities, viz. fuur in New England, and one in each 
of the |m)vinces of New-York, New Jersey. Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Virginia — all furnished with learn- 
ed professors ; besides a number of smaller academies : 
these educate many of tlieir youth in the languages, 
and those sciences that qualify men for the professions 
of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers, indeed, arc by 
no means excluded from exercising those professions ; 
and the quick increase of inhabitants every where gives 
tlicm a chance of employ, which they have in common 
with the natives. Of civil offices or em|>loyment8, tliere 
are few; no superfluous ones, as in Europe j and it is 
anileestiblished in some of the i^tates, that no office 
should be so profitable as to make it desirable. The 
30tli article of the constitution of Pennsylvania runs 
expressly in these words : " As every fnnrmeii, to pre- 
serve his indc|)undence (if lie lias not sufficient estate,) 
oucht tohave soin«r profi.'ssion, callinu, tnule, or fanu^ 
whew^by he may honestly suhsiA, \\\vi\<n v,v\vv \w. wvnwsj;- 
cetwity for, nor use iu ca\.a.\>Vv*\\v\\«4^ vN'Cvw-vi* vnS. >jic*a?fex\ 
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the usual eflRscts of which nrc dupt^ndenca an 
unhfiCominK fnromcn, in the ptMsttsiMmi and c 
fkrtion, contention, r(imii)tion, nnd di:«onler 
people. Wherefore, wheueViT nu office, tl 
crease of fet'0 or otherwiite, biH-onies so moI 
occasion many to apfily for it, Uie jirofltt i 
leMened hy the legii«liiture. 

These ideu {Mrevailing more or less in ' 
States, it cannot be worth any man's while, « 
means of living at home, to expatriate liimse 
of obtaining a profitable civil office in Ameri 
to military offices, they are at an end with tl 
armies being disbanded. Much U'ss is ft 
for a person to go thither^ who has no othor 
recommend him than his birth. In Europ 
dee<l its value ; but it is a coinmcMlity that 
carried to a worse market tlian to thato 
where poople do not inquire concerning i 
What is As ? but What eamhtdol If Ik; Imu 
fltl art, he is welcome ; and if he exercises 
haves well, he will be renpected by all that 1 
but a mere man of quality, who on that aeo 
to live upon the public by some office or salt) 
despised and disregarded. 'J'hc liuslmndmai 
our there, and even the mechanic, becaus 
idoyments are usefUl. The people have a • 
Ood Almighty is himself a mechanic, the 
the universe ; and lie is respected and adi 
for the variety, ingenuity, and utility of hii 
works, than for the antiquity of his foraily. 
irieased with the observations of a negro, and 
mention it, that Boccarrora (meaning the i 
make de black man workee, make do bon 
make de ox workee, make cbery ting work< 
bog. He, de hog, no workee ; he eat, lie 
vralk about, he go to sleep when he please, 
a gentleman. According to these opinions ot 
leans, one of tliem would think himself ra 
to a genealogist, who could prove for him tta 
cestiMS and n'Uitions for ttm generations 
ploughmen, smiths, carpentf rs, tumors, we 
ners, or even shoi^makers, and cunse<iuenl]> 
were usefUl members of society 3 than if ho 
prove that they were gentlt;mcn, doing mill 
ae, but living idly on the labour of others, n 
CMUiMurs mUi* and otherwise good tor n 
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Iqr their dmth their eetates, like the carcan of the ne- 
groe's gentlt;man-hog, come to be eutmp. 

With regard to encouniKeracnts ftH- strangers flvm 
fovemment, they are really only what are derived fnim 
good laws and liberty. (Strangers are wekouie, be- 
cause there is room ciioogh for them all, and tlierefura 
the old inhabitants are not jealous of them ; the laws 
IKOtect them sufficiently, so that tliey have no need of 
tlie patronage of great men ; and every one will enjoy 
•ecurely the profits of his industry. But if ho docs wA 
bring a fortune with him, he must work and be indus- 
trious to live. One or two years residence give him 
all the rights of a citizen ; but the government does 
not at pntHcnt, whatever it may have done in furmur 
times, liire people to become settlers, by paying their 
passage, giving land, negroes, utensUx, stock, or any 
otlier kind of emolument whatsoever. In short, Ameri- 
ca is the land of labour, and by no means what the 
English call LubberUnd, and the French Pay» ia 
Cocagne, wlicre the streets are said to be inved with 
half-peck loaves, the houses tiled witli pancakes, and 
where the fowls fly about ready roasted, ciyiug. Craw 
watme! 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emi> 
gration to America may be advantageous .' And wliat 
are the advantagt^s they may reasonably expect ? 

Land being cheap in that countr>-, from the vast for- 
ests still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be oc- 
cupied in an age to come, insomuch that the property 
of aliundred acres of fertile soil full of wood, may be 
(rtrtamed near the frontiers, in man^' places, for eipht 
or ten guineas, hearty young labouring men, who un- 
derstand the husbandry of com and cattle, which it 
neariy the same in that country as in Europe, may 
easih' establish Uieniselves there. A little monev, rav- 
ed of Uie giXNl wages they receive there M-hile they 
work for othrrs, enables them to buy the land and be- 
gin their plantation, in which they are assisted by the 
good will of their nuighhouri', and some credit. Alulti- 
tudes of poor people fn»m Eiidand, Ireland, Scotland 
and Germany, have, by this mcnns, in a fcwyearp, be- 
come wealthy farmers, who in their own rouiitries, 
where all the land* are Ailly occupied, and tlie woges 
of inliour low, could never have emerged iVoni the mean 
condition wlh-reiii tlH>y were bom. 

Fniin the snhilirity of the air, the healthiness of the 
climate, the plenty of good pnivi8i<ms, and the encour- 
acemcnt to earlj' marringei*, by the certainty of «ub» 
pirtenre in niltivnting the earth, the \T«\vvsa«. \i\\xXs<^^ 
tants by natural geuvrel'voii va ncts t^vA Naew Ksnccnk^-w 
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and becomes stilt more so l)y the arrrBslon of lb 
heiire there is a continual demand for more art 
all the necessary and useAil kindM, t(t siipfily the 
tivators of the earth with hoiiscn, nnd M'ith ft 
and utenHilti uf the prusser KortH, which cannot 
be broiieht iVom Europe. Tolerably good work 
any of those mechanic arts art* sure to find < 
and to be well paid for their work, there beiiij 
Btraints preventing strangers fh»in exercising 
tliey undeivtand, nor any permission necesaa 
they are poor, they b«'irin first as scr\'ants or i 
men ; and if they are sol»er, industri(His, ana 
they soon become masters, establish tliemselTft 
tineas, marry, raise families, and become reff 
citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate fortunes and capita] 
having a numl)er of children to provide for, are i 
of bringing them up to industry-, and to Kccure 
for their po8terit>-, have opimrtunitifs of doin 
America, which £uro|)e does not nfford. The 
may be taught and practise prof:tal)lu mechan 
without incurring disgrace (m that account ; but 
contrary, acquire resjK'ct by such abiliticH. 
•mall c^pitaN laid out in lands, wliirh daily ' 
more valuable by the increase of |x>ople, afford 
TOospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those el 
The writer of this has known s<'veral instances i 
tracts of land, bought on what was then the fhn 
Pennsylvania, forten jmundsper hundred acres, 
after twenty years, when the settlements had b 
tended far bf;yond them, sold readily, without i 
movement made upon them, for thn^e pounds pi 
The acre of America is the same with the Eiiglu 
or tlie acre of Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of | 
ment in America, would do well to n'sd the a 
tions of the several States, and the articb^s of n 
ration which bind the whole together for gcnei 
poses, under the direction of one Assembly, rnl 
Congress. These con:iititutinn8 have been prin 
order of Congress, in America ; two editions o 
have been printed in London ; and a good tran 
of them into Fn'iirh, has lately been publishfrd ai 

Several of the princes of Europe having of lat 
an opinion of advantaee to nris<> by producing a 
mtNlities and mannOictures within their own doni 
so as to diminish or render useless thnir impnil 
have endeavoured to entice workmen IVom othe 
tritvif by higli salaries, privileces, &.c. Many | 
pnHeading to be skilled in vaiiouu jpval manafb 
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teaglDlng that America must be in want of them, and 
that the Congrem would probably be disponed to imi- 
tate the princes above-mentioDed, have proposed to go 
over on condition of having their pasnaees paid, lands 
given, salaries appc^ted, exclusive prlvilegeiB for terms 
of yeara,&c. Such persons, on reading the articles of 
eonftderation, will find that the Congress have no power 
committed to them, or m<mey pot into theh* hands, for 
Mich purposes ; and that, if any such encouragement ia 
gjven, it must be by the government of some separate 
■tate. This, however, has rarely been done in America; 
and when it has been done, has rarely succeeded, so 
M to establish a monuftcture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for as to encourage private persons to 
■et it up ; labour being generally too dear, and hands 
diffiailt to be kept together, every one desiring to be 
a master, and the cheapness of land inclinina many to 
loave trades for agriculture. Some indeed have met 
with success, and are carried on to advantage : but they 
are generally such as require only a few hands, or 
wherein grvat part of the work is performed by ma- 
chines. Goods that are bulky, and of so small a value 
as not well to beer the expense of fireight, may often 
be made cheaper in the country than they can be im- 
ported ; and the manufacture of such soods will be 
profitable wherever there is^ a snflicient demand. The 
formers in America produce indeed a good deal of wool 
and flax, and none is exported— it is aU worked up ; but 
it is in the way of domestic manufhctore, for the use 
of the fkmily. The buying up quantities of wool and 
flax, with the design to employ sfunners, weavers, ice, 
and form great establishments, i^ucing quantities of 
linen and woollen goods for sale, has been several times 
attempted in different provinces; but those projects 
have generally failed, goods of equal value b^g im- 
ported cheaper. And when the governments have been 
solicited to support such schemes by encouragements 
in money, or 1^ imposing duties on importation of such 
foods, it oas been generally refused, on this principle, 
that irthe country is ripe for the manufkcture, it mav 
be carried on by private persons to advantage ; and, if 
not, it is folly to think of forcing nature. Great estab- 
iishinents of manufhcture require great numbers of 
poor to do the work for small wages ; those poor are 
to be found in Europe, but will not be fbund in Amer- 
ica, till tlie lands are all taken up and cultivated, and 
the excess of people who cannot ^i laud, want employ- 
ment. The manufacture - •- - • - 
to Fmnce, as that 
countiy produces in plnniy 
O 



pie wno cannot gei laua, wani empioy- 
nufacture of silk, they say, is natural 
It of cloth in Eng^and^ W3*aMfc «|^ 
I in TAnniv the toiX uafi«s*A.\»«»- ^ 
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England will have a manufacture of silk ai well ai that 
of dotb, and France of cloth aa well as that of niUc, 
these unnatural operations must be supported by mu- 
tual pruhibitionit, or high duties on the imputation of 
each other's goods j by which means the workmen are 
enabled to tax the home consumer by greater prices, 
while the higher wages they receive makes them nei- 
ther happier nor richer, since they only drink more and 
work less. Therefore the governments in America do 
nothing to encourage such projects. The people by 
this maans are not imposed on either by the merchant 
or mechanic : if the merchant demands too much profit 
on imported shoes, they buy of tlie shoemaker ; and if 
be asks too high a price, they take them of the mer- 
chant : thus the two professions are checks on each 
other. The shoemaker however has, on the whole, a 
considerable profit upon his labour in America, beyond 
what he had in Europe, as he can add to his price a 
■am nearly equal to all the expenses of fricght and 
commission, risk or assurance, &c. necessarily charged 
by the merchant. And the case is the same with the 
workman in every other mechanic art. Hence it is, 
that the artisans generally live better and more easily 
in America than in Europe ; and such as are good eco- 
nomists, make a comfortable provision for age, and for 
their children. Such may, therefore, move with ad- 
vantage to America. 

In the old long settled countries of Europe, all arts, 
trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full that it is dif- 
ficult for a poor man, who has children, to place them 
where they may gain, or learn to gain, a decent liveli- 
hood. The artisans, who fear creating fiiture rivals 
in business, refuse to tako apprentices, but upon con« 
ditions of money, maintenance, or the like, which the 
parents are unable to comply with. Hence the youth 
are dragged up in ignorance of every gainfhl art, and 
obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for 
• subsistence. In America the rapid increase of inhabi. 
tants takes away that fear of nvalship, and artisans 
willingly receive apprentices from the hope of profit by 
their labour, during the remainder of the time stipu- 
lated, after tney shall be inMtructed. Hence it is easy 
for poor families to get their children instructed -, for 
the artisans are so desirous of apprentices, that many 
of them will even nve money to the parents, to have 
boys from ten to fifteen years of age bound apprentices 
to them, till the age of twenty-one ; and many poor pa- 
rents have, by that means, on their arrival in the coun- 
try, raised money enough to buy land sufficient to esta- 
Miui thenucivea, and to tubsiat the rest of the famfly 
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Ij agrlcultare. These contracts tar apprentices ars 
made before a magistrate, who regulates the agreement 
according to reason and justice ; and. having in view 
the formation of a ftiture useflil citizen, obliges the 
master to en^ge by a written indenture, not only that, 
during the tmie of service stipulated, the apprentice 
shall be dulv movided with meat, drink, apparel, wasli- 
ing, and lodging, and at its expiration with a compiets 
new suit of clothes, but also, that he shall be taught to 
read, write, and cast accounts : and that he shall be 
well instructed in the art or profession of his master, 
or some other, by which he may afterwards gain a 
livelihood, ana, be able in his turn to raise a fiunfiy. A 
copy of this indenture is given to the apprentice or his 
fHends, and the magistrate keeps a record of it, to 
which recourse may be had, in case of failure by the 
master in any point of performance. This desire among 
the masters to have more hands emirioyed in working 
for them, induces them to pay the passage of young 
persons of both sexes, who, on their arrival, agree to 
serve them one, two, three, or four years ; tliose who 
have already learned a trade, agreeing for a shortei 
term in proportion to their skill, and the consequent 
immediate value of their service ; and those who have 
none, agreeing for a longer term, in consideration of 
being taught an art their poverty would not permit 
them to acquire in their own country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that pre- 
Tails in America, obliging its people to follow some 
business for subsistence, those vices that arise usually 
fhmi idleness are in a great measure prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employment are great preserv** 
tives of the morals and virtue of a nation. Hence bad 
examples to youth are more rare in America, which 
must be a comfortable consideration to parents. To 
this may be truly added, that serious religion, nnder 
its various denominations, is not only tolerated, but re- 
spected and practised. Atheism is unknown there ; 
and infidelity rare and secret ; so that persons may 
live to a great age in that coun^ without having ttaenr 
piety shocked by meeting with either an atheist or am 
infidel. And the Divine Being seems to have mani- 
fosted his approbation of the mutual forbeamnce and 
kindness with which the diflferent sects treat each oth- 
er, by the remarkable prosperity with which he iMfl 
been pleased to fiivonr the whole country. 
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aonouRotrs accouttt or a eutTou Auojta tub Aim 

ICAim, SiniTLBD WHITB-WAtHINO, ATTRIBUTBS TO 
THB PXir or DR. PRAIVKLIir. 



ALTHonoH fh« following article has not yet « . . 
in any collnctioii of the works of this great philoebiriier, 
we are inclined to receive the general opinion (ftom 
tbe plainiics4 of the style, niid humour which character- 
ize It,) to bo the pi.-rfomiance of Dr. Franlilin. 

My wish is to giv.i you some account of the peqpla 
c^thesc new Stat'ss, but I am far from being quallned 
for tlie purpose, Imvinfraa vet seen littlo more than the 
cities of New York and Phfladclithia. I have discovered 
but fdw national sin^larities amongthem. Their ecu* 
toiDS and manneni are nearly the same with those of 
England, wliicli they have lung been used U> copy. 
For, previous to the Revolution, the Americans were 
firom their infiiicy taught to look up to the English a* 
patterns of perfection in all things. T have observed, 
however, one custom, which, fttr aught I know, is pe- 
culiar to this country: an account of it will serve to 
fill up the n^maindur of tiiis sheet, and may afford you 
aoiu". amusement. 

When a young conple arc about to enter into the 
matrimonial state, a never failing article in the mar- 
riage treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy the 
fhse and unmolested exercise of the rights of wkiu- 
mukinfff with all it.i ceremonials, privileges, and ap- 
purtenances. A young woman would forego the mosC 
advantageous conii'ixion, and even disapimint tha 
wannest wbiliesof her hnart, rather than resign the In- 
valuable right. You will wonder what this privilege 
of whiu-toathiHff is : I will endeavour to give y(Mi eonis 
idea of the ci*remony, as I have seen it p«;rformed. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady 
may not claim bar privilege, if she pleases ; but the lat- 
ter end of May is most g::nerally fixed upon for the pur- 
pose. The attentive husband may judge by certain 
prognoetics wlif n the storm is ni^h at hand, vvhen the 
lady is unusually fnlftil, find* fault with the servant!, 
is discontt^nted with the children, and complains mad 
of the tiltliiness of every thing alxHit her— these «r 
signs which ought not to be n(;glect';d ; yet they ar 
nfH decisive, as they sometim(»i r^me on and go c 
flJTiv'ii witlKHit producini^ any farther eflTect. But 
mrJiea tite Jtusbaad rieee in Uie moiiiiivi,\A itamiUL c 
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wnns in the yard a wheelbarrow with a quantity «r 
lime in it, or should see certain buckets with lime dis- 
■olved in water, there is then no time to be lost ; be 
immediately locks up the apartment or closet, where 
his papers or his inrivate |m>perty is kept, and putting 
the key in his pocket, betakes himself to flight : for • 
busband, however beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance 
during this season of female rage ; his authority is au.- 
perseded, his commission is suspended, and the very 
(Kullion, who cleans the brasses in the kitchen, beccHBes 
of more consideration and importance than him. He 
has nothing for it, but to abdicate, and run from an evil 
which he can neither prevent nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls 
are in a few minutes stripped of their fViniiture ; paint* 
ings, prints, and looking-glasses lie in a huddled heap 
libout the floors, the curtains are tiHti tiom the testers, 
tiie beds crammed into the windows; chairs and tables, 
bedsteads and cradles, crowd the yard ; and the garden 
fence bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, 
cloth, cloaks, old coat?, and ragged breeches. Berg 
mav be seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark 
and confused mass : for the foreground of the picture, 
gridirons and fVyingpans. rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, spits and pots, and the fractured remains of rush- 
bottomed chairs. 7^k«re a closet has disgorged its bow- 
els, cracked tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials of 
feraotten physic, papers of unknown powdero, seeds 
and dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, tops of tfapots, 
and Btoppen of departed decanters ; — from the rag-hole 
in the garret to the rot-hole in the cellar, no place es- 
capes unnimmaged. It would seem as if the day of 
general doom was come, and the utennils of the honiie 
were dragged forth to judgment. In tbis tempest, the 
words of Lear naturally present themselves, and might, 
with some alteration, bo made strictly applicable: 

" Ijet the groat gods. 

That keep this dreadftil ludder oVr our beads. 
Find out their en<;mies now. Tremble, tliou wretch 
That has within tiiee, undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of justice !"— 

" Close pent up guilt. 

Raise your concealing; contin';ntf<, nnd ask 
These drcadfVil summoners grace !" 

71)0 ceremony romplfted, nnd the hoiiK thrraiifhly 
evacuated, the ojienitinn is Ut fnuvr *\\k\ v^-wkV- "«s.w^ 
ceilin^H of^every room and rXwvX. wWXxVwxsCvwi ^vv^'^ 
in a golution of lime, ca\V^t\ uMu^ush. -,%» V»» w**-- 
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els of water over every floor ; and scratch all the paitl- 
tlons and wninncots with rough bnishrs wpt with soap- 
•ad«| and dipped in stone rutter'd sand. The windows 
by no means escape the general delii^se. A servant 
scrambles upon th<> ncnthouirto, at the risk of her neck, 
sod with a mug in her hand, and a buclcet within her 
reach, she dashes away innumerable gallons of water 
against the glass panes ; to the great annoyance of the 
passengers in the street. 

I have been told that an action at law was onea 
brought against one of these water-nymphs, by a per- 
son who had a new suit of clotlies spoiled by this opera- 
tion : but, after long argument, it was detennined by the 
whole court, that the action would not lie. insomuch 
as the defendant was in the exercise of a legnl right, 
and not answerable for the cons<>quences ; and so the 
poor centleman was doubly nonsuited : for he lost not 
only his suit of ciotlies, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and srmtchingi), washing and dash- 
ings, being duly performed, the next ceremony Is to 
cleanse and replace the diritrncted fUrniture. You mav 
have seen a Iiouse niisiug, or a ship launch, when aU 
the hands within reach are collectttd together : rec(^ 
lect if you can, the hurr>', bustle, confusion, and noise 
of such a scene, and you will have some idea of this 
cleaning match. The misfortune is, tliat the sole ob- 
ject is to make things clean ; it matters not how manr 
iiseAiL ornamental, or valuable articles are mutilatea, 
or Bufler death under the operation : a mahogany chair 
and carved frame undergo the same discipline ; thej 
are to be made dean at all events : but their preservi^ 
tion is not worthy of attention. For instance, a fln« 
large engraving is laid flat upon the floor ; smaller 
prints are piled upon it, and the superinriimbent weight 
cracks the glosses of the lower tier ; but this is of no 
consequence. A valuable picture is placed leaning 
against the sharp comer of n table ; others are made to 
lean against that, until the pressure of the whole fnrcef 
the corner of the table through the canvass of the first 
The ftame and glass of a fine print arc to be c'«afisil 
the spirit and oil used on this occasion arc suflered t 
leak through and spoil the engravm^; no matte 
if the glass is clean, and the fhime shme, it is suf 
cicnt J the rest is not worthy of consideration. J 
able arithmetician has made an accurate ealculatk 
founded on long experience, and has discovered, tJ 
the lomes and destruction incident to two white-ws 
ittga an nqual to one removal, ajid three removals ec 
io one Art. 
The cleaning fWlic oTet, m:AV«» \»t«v xa iw 
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their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and all 
would be well again, but it is impossible that so great 
a convulsion, in so small a community, should not pro> 
duce some farther effects. For two or three weeks 
after the operation, the fkmily are usually afflicted with 
■ore throats or sore eyes, occasioned by the caustie 
quality of the lime, or with severe colds from the ez- 
halations of wet floors or damp walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of accountinKfior 
every thing in a philosophical way. He considers Uiis, 
which I have called a custom, as a real periodical dis- 
ease, peculiar to the climate. His train of reasoning 
is ingenious and whimsical ; but I am not at leisure to 

Sive you a detail. The result was that he found the 
istemper to be incurable ; but after much study he 
conceived he had discovered a method to divert tiie 
evil he could not subdue. For this purpose he caused 
• small building, about twelve feet square, to be erect- 
ed in his garden, and ftimished with some ordinary 
chain and tables ;and a few prints of the cheapest soit 
were hung against the walls. His hope was, that when 
the white-washing frenzy seized tlie females of his flb- 
mily they might repair to this apartment and scrub, 
and smear, and scour, to their heart's content ; and so 
spend the violence of the disease in this outpost, while 
he enjoyed himself in quiet at head quarters. But the 
experiment did not answer bis expectation ; it was im- 
possible it should, since a principal part of the grati- 
fication consists in the lady's having an uncontrolled 
right to torment her husband at least once a year, and 
to turn him out of doors, and take the reins of govern- 
ment in to her own hands. 

There is a much better contrivance than this of the 
|rf)ilo0opher's, which is to cover the walls of the boose 
with paper : that is generally done ; and though it can- 
not abolish, it at least shortens the period of female do- 
minion. The paper is decorated with flowera of vsr 
rious fhncies, and made so ornamental, that the women 
have admitted the fashion without perceiving the de- 
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here is also another alleviation of the husband's dis- 
tress : he generally has the privilege of a small room 
or closet for his books and pliers, the key of which be 
is allowed tn keep. This is considered as a privileged 
{dace, and he stands like the land of Goshen amid the 
]>lagiieii <if Eg>'pt But then he must be extremely cau- 
tious, and ever on his guard ; for should he inadvert- 
ently go abnxid and leave the key in Ui&do(»,A!DibV«KM»^ 
maid, wjio is always on lUe w«Xt\\ \« i»«v^ 
tunity, iiuniediatvly eutera Va \s\um\JJi 'vx^ia. 
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ddphiaa may be known mny where by his gait. Tho 
■treetP of New York are paved with rough ttonea ; 
these indeed are not washed, but the dirt is so tho- 
nughly swept fiom before the doors, that the stones 
stand up sharp and prominent, to tlie great inconveni- 
«Dce of those who are not accustomed to so rough a 
path. But liabit reconciles every thing. It is divert* 
iBf snough to see a Philadelphian at New York; he 
walks the streets with as much nrant painAil caotion. 
«i if bis toes were covered with corns, or his feet lameo 
with the gout ; while a New Yorker, as little approving 
the plain masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles along the 
pavement like a parrot on a mahogany table. 

It must be acknowledged, that the ablutions I have 
mentioned are attended with no small inconvenience, 
but the women would not be induced, Aom any consid^ 
station, to resign their privilege. Notwithstanding 
this, I can give yaa the strongest assurances, that the 
women of America make the most fiUthfUl wives and 
the most attentive mothers in the world ; and I am sure 
you will Join me in opinion, that if a married man is 
made miserable only tm» week in a whole year, he will 
have no great cause to complain of the matrimonial 
bond. I am, Alc, 



Asswaa TO the roaaooiivo, iic thx CHABACTaa or a 

LAOr, BUT aaAIXT BT THX SAMB HAMO. 

Sia,— I have lately seen a letter upon the subject of 
white-washing, in which that necessary duty of a good 
housewife is treated with unmerited ridicule. 1 should 
probably have forgot the foolish thing by this time : but 
the season coming on which most women think suft- 
able for cleansing their apartments flrom smoke and dirt 
of the winter, I find this saucy author dished up in 
every Amily, and his flippant performanee quoted 
wherever a wife attempts to exercise her reasooaUs 
prerogative, or execute the duties of her station. Wo- 
m<in cenerally employ their time to better purpose than 
scribbling. The cares and comforts of a fkmily rest 
principally upon theur shoulders ; hence it is that there 
are but a few female authors ; and the men. knowing 
how necessary onr attentions arc to their happiness, take 
every opportunity of discoura^ng literary a««j(o\\^Sa!c«- 
mentsinthe fhirwtx. YouYieaxW eOM»^ \xwr.<s^^^^ 
fliiarter— " My wife canuvA uvoSk^ 'neraR»^>xN*'«»M«»N^^ 
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■be makei an excellent pudding ; she cant convel 
press, but she can correct hiir cliildren, and scold 
servants with admirable discretion ; site ranU unn 
the intricacies " of political economy and federal | 
emment ; but she can knit channing stockings.'* i 
this they call praising a wife, and doing justice to 
character, with much nonsense of the like kind. 
I say, women generally employ their time to m 
better purpose than scribbling \ -otherwise this facet 
writer haa not gone so long unanswered. We 1 
ladies who sometimes lay down the needle and 1 
up the pen ; I wonder none of them have attemj 
some reply. For my part, I do not pretend to Im 
author. I have never appeared in print in my life, b 
can no longer forbear to say something in answe 
sucli impertinence, circulate how it may. Only, 
consider our situation. Men are naturally inatten 
to the decencies of life ; but why should I be so c 
plaisantf I say they are naturally filthy creatures. 
It were not that their connexion with the refined 
polished their manners, and had a happy influenei 
the general economy of life, these lords of craa 
would wallow in filth, and populous cities would In 
the atmosphere with their noxious va|K>urs. It la 
attention and oMiduity of the women that prevent 
fhrni degeneratin|( into mere swine. How impo 
then are the services we render ; and yet fur these 
■ervices we are made the subject of ridicule an' 
Base ingratitude ! Nauseous creatures ! Perhaf 
may think 1 am in a passion. No, Sir, I do am 
I never was more composed in my life ; and y< 
enough to provoke a saint to see how unreasonf 
are treated by the men. Why now, there's my \ 
— « good enough sort of a man in the main— «r 
|dve you a sample of him. He comes into th' 
the other day, where to be sure, I was caV 
piece of linen. «* Lord !"«ay8 he, " whatafl' 
is ! I can't bear to see tlie parlour look like 
ihop , besides, I am going to make some 
irfiilosopliical experiment*, and must have 
room!" You must know my husband la o 
would be ptiilosophers. Well, I bundled n 
as quick OS I could, and be<!an to dam a 
lies, which took no room, and could give no 
thought, however, 1 would watch mv lord s 
Impmtant business. Tn niNMit half an hr 
wen covered with all manner of trumpei 
wmtv, p/iinis of dni^ pasteboard, pape: 
~^ae,/jnjtfi>,anrf^jiii-Anihic ; files, ku\vei 
^ lOMia, wax, eJIk, tlirtsad, recAi )N 
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pamphlets, and papers. Lord blesa me ! T am almost 
out of breath, and yet I have not enumerated half the 
articles. Well, to work he went, and although I did 
not understand the object of the manoeuvres, yet I could 
sufficiently discover that he did not succeed in any one 
operation. I was glad of that. I confess, and with good 
reason too : for, after he had fatigued himself with mis- 
chief, like a monkey in a china shop, and called the 
servants to clear every thinp away, T took a view of 
the scene my parlour exhibited. 1 shall not even at- 
tempt a minute description ; suffice it to say, that he 
luul overset his inkstand, and stained my best ni»- 
hogany table with ink; he had spilt a quantity of vitriol, 
and burnt a large hole in my carpet: my marble hearUi 
was all over spotted with melted rosin : besides thte, 
he had broken three china cups, four wine glasses, two 
tumblers, and one of my handsomest decanters. And, 
after all, as I said before, I perceived that he had not 
succeeded in any one operation. By the by, tell yoor 
fHend, the white-wash scribbler, that this is one means 
hv which our closets become flimished with halves of 
china bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, 
tops of teapots, and stoppers of departed decanters. I 
say, I took a view of the dirt and devastation my phi- 
losophic husband had occasioned ; and there T sat, like 
Patience on a monument, smiling at grief; but it work- 
ed inwardly. I would almost as soon the melted rosin 
and vitriol had been in his throat, as on my dear mar- 
ble hearth, and my beautiful carpet. It is not true 
that women have no power over their own feelings ; fbr 
notwithstanding this provocation, I said nothing, or 
next to nothing ; for I only observed, very pleasantly, 
what a lady of my acquaintance had told me, that the 
reason why philosophers are called litertay men, is be- 
cause they make a greater litter : not a word more : how- 
ever, the servant cleared away, and down sat the phi- 
losopher. A fVicnd dropt in soon after—" Yoor ser- 
vant. Sir, how do you do ?" ** O Lord ! I am almost 
fttigued to death ; J have been all the morning making 
philosophical experiments." I was now more hardly 
put to it to smother a laugh than I had been Just be- 
fore to contain my rage ; my preeiou* went out soon 
after, and I, as you may suppose, mustered all my 
forces : brushes, buckets, soap, sand, limeskins, and 
cocoanut shells, with all the powers of housewifery, 
were immediately employed. J was certainly the bc«t 
philosopher of the two ; for my experiments succeeded, 
and his did not. All was well a^\w^«.i>K«\^ xks^ ^^F»«- 
carppt— my vitrioUzed carpet, vf\v\c\\ ^»S\ ^*«^yQ* ^^ 
woumM memento of phVLcMO^'c. lorj^ot'wa*"*'**' 
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lotophle fully. The operation was acaree oner, wb 
in came my experimental philosopher, and told n 
with all the indinerence in the world, that he had i 
▼ited six gentlemen to dine with him at three o'cloc 
It was then post one. I comi^ned of the short notU 
** Poh ! poh !" said he, ** you can get a leg of mi 
ton, and a loin of veal, ami a few potatoes, which w 
do well enough." Heaven ! what a chaos must t 
head of a philoaoidier be ! a leg of mutton, a loin 
▼aal. and potatoes ! I was at a loss whether I shoo 
laiifh or be angry ; but there was no time ftir det 
aining: 1 had but an hoar and a half to do a world 
buafneas in. My carpet, which had suffered in t 
cause of experimental philosophy in the morning, w 
destined to be most shameAilly dishonoured in ttiei 
temoon bv a deluge of nasty tobacco juice. Gent 
men smokers love segars better than carpets. Thin 
Sir, what a woman must endure under such circni 
stances ; and then, after all, to be reproached with 1 
eleanllness, and to have her white-washings, her scoi 
ings, and scrubbings, made the subject of ridicule ; 
is more than patience can put up with. What I ha 
now exhibited is but a small specimen of the i^juii 
we sustain ftom the boasted superiority of men. I 
we will not be laughed out of our cleanliness. A t 
man would nither be called any thing than a slut, • 
man would rather be thought a knave than a fool 
had a great deal more to say, but am called away ; 
•re Just preparing to white-wash, and of course i J 
a deal of business on my hands. The wbite-v 
buckets are paraded, tlie brushes are ready, my has 
is gone off— so much the better ; when we are nr 
thorough cleaning, the 6nt dirtv thini; to bo remo 
Hne's husband. I am called for again. Adiau. 



FiiTAi. 8rcBCH or Dr. FaiifiLiN iir Tua J 

Fbdkbajl CoirVKNTIOfV.* 

Mr. Pretidtnt .— 

I coifFSM that I do not entirely approve of 
atUntion at {iresent ; but, Rir, I am not siirr 
never approve it ; for having lived long. Ihr 
rjenced many instances of being obliged, by 

* Our reasons for ascribing this speech to ) 
i/n, nre itn interna} evidence, and its havln 
wim hi» unmcf during his liictimo, uik ' 
«a American periodical puUicalion. 
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fbrmation^ or fUHer consideration, to change c^nkiiw 
even on important subjects, wbicli I once thoosbt 
rifbt, but found to be otberwise. It is, therefore, thai 
the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own 
judgment, and to imy more respect to the judgment ot 
others. Must men, indeed, as well as most sects h» 
religion, think themselves in possessicm of all truth, 
and that whenever others differ fiom them, it is so frf 
error. Steele, a Prostestant. in a dedication, tells tli* 
Pope, that, ** tlie only difference between our two 
churches, in their opinions of the certainty of their doo 
trines is, tlie Romish church is infUlible, and the church 
of England never in the wrong." But, though nmuf 
private persons thinlc almost as highly of their own in- 
ikilihility as that of their sect, few express it so nalup- 
ally OS a certain French lady, who, in a little dispute 
witli licr 8ist(;r, said, " I don*t know how it happens, 
sister, but I meet witli nobody but myself that is al- 
ways in the right." II n*y a que nuti qui a toujomr* rautn. 
In these sentiments. Sir, f agree to this constitution, 
witli all itE» faults, ifthey are such ; because I thinlc 
a general government necessary for us, and there is no 
form of government but what may be a blessing, if wdi 
admiuiiitenid ; and 1 believe, farther, thattliis Is likely 
to ho well administered for a course of yearn, and cam 
only end in desiwtism, as other forms have done befbnt 
it, when the people shall become so corrupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable of any oth- 
er. I doubt, too, whether any other convention we can 
olitain may be able to make a better constitution : for 
when you anflemhle a number of men, to have the ad- 
vantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their passiont, 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and thelf 
selrtsh views. From such an assembly can a perfect 
production be expected ? It therefore astonishes me, Sir, 
to find this system approaching so near to perfection as 
it do«;s ; and I think it will astonish our enemies, who 
are waiting with confidence, to hear that our councilo 
are confounded, like those of the builders of Babel, 
and that our States are on the point of separation, only 
to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting each uther't 
throats. 

Thus I consent. Sir, to this constitution, because 
I expert no better, and because T am not sure that thle 
is not the best. The opinions I have had of its emu* 
1 sacrifice to the public good. I have never whispered 
a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls they 
were l)oni, and here they shall die. If every one oC ^ml^ 
in returning to our consftiVoeuXa^ yi«t% Na xk^f>^ ^Q>^ 
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objeetlonv he has had to it, and endeavoar to gain par- 
tiaans in support of them, we might prevent its being 
generally received, and thereby lose all the salutaiy 
effects and great advantages resulting naturally in omr 
fkvour amcmg foreign nations, as well as among oor- 
•elves, firom our real or apparent unanimity. Much of 
the strength and efficiency of any government, in pro- 
coring and securing happiness to the people, depends oa 
•pinion ; on the general opinion of the gooaness of that 
government, as well as or the wisdom and integrity of 
Its lovernors. 

J hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part 
of the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall 
act heartily and unanimoudy in recommendin| thia 
eonatitution, wherever our influence may extend, and 
turn our fhture thoughts and endeavours to the means 
of having it well administered. 

On the whole. Sir, I cannot help expressing a with. 
that every member of the Convention, who may still 
have objections, would with me^ on this occasion, 
doubt a little or his own infallibility, and to make 
manifbflt our unanimity, put his name to this instra- 
ment. 

[The motion was then made for adding the last for- 
mula, viz.— 

** Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent,^ 
Aec. wifich was agreed to, and added accordingly.] 
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